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BAPTIST CONGRESS 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


1. The object of the Congress is to promote a healthful sentiment 
among Baptists through free and courteous discussion of current 
questions by suitable persons. 

2. The work of the Congress shall be subject to the control of a 
General Committee of one hundred members or more. The Com- 
mittee shall be composed of persons who have consented to contribute 
five dollars or more annually toward the expenses of the Congress. 

3. The General Committee shall elect a permanent Executive 
Committee of fifteen persons residing in or near the City of New 
York, at the meetings of which Executive Committee any member 
of the General Committee may be present and vote; and to this 
Executive Committee shall be intrusted, except as may have been 
already provided for by the General Committee, entire control over 
the public meetings—e.g., determination of the time and place, the 
number of days and sessions each day, selection of the presiding officer, 
the topics, the appointed writers and speakers, the provision for 
volunteer speakers, and rules of discussion. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall also secure a full stenographic report of the proceedings, and 
funds to meet any other necessary expense. 

4. A Secretary shall be elected, who shall also be Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, and of the public meetings, the expenses of 
whose correspondence, etc., shall be met by a tax levied by the 
Executive Committee upon the General Committee. 

5. The General Committee shall meet in connection with the public 
meetings, and when called together by the Executive Committee. 

6. The Executive Committee shall secure the appointment of a 
Local Committee in the city or town where a public meeting is to be 
held, which shall provide a suitable place for the Congress, enter- 
tainment for the officers and appointees of the Congress. 

7. Any member of a Baptist Congregation may become an Annual 
Member of this Congress, and thus be entitled to all its privileges, and 
to a copy of the published proceedings, by the payment of the sum of 
two dollars. 
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RULES OF DISCUSSION 


1. The Chairman of the Congress shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, and on all points of order his decision shall be 
final. 

2. Any member of a Baptist Congregation who, by sending his card 
to the Secretary, shall signify his willingness to speak on the topic 
under discussion, may be called upon by the Chairman. 

3. All writers and speakers shall take the platform, address only 
the Chair, and confine themselves to the subject assigned for the 
occasion. 

4. No person shall speak twice on the same subject. 

5. Readers of papers shall be allowed twenty-five minutes, 
appointed speakers' twenty minutes, and volunteer speakers ten 
minutes. The Secretary shall notify all participants by stroke of the 
bell three minutes before, and also at the expiration of their time, 
beyond which no one shall be allowed to proceed. 

6. No paper shall be read in the absence of its writer, nor shall 
any paper be printed in the proceedings except it has been read at the 
meeting. 

7. No resolution or motion shall be entertained at the public 
conferences. 


EXPLANATORY 


The stenographer who served at Ithaca did so under protest, 
knowing that she was not competent to carry out the work. This 
fact, combined with the new Secretary’s inexperience and the pressure 
upon his time of the cares of a busy pastorate, has greatly delayed 
the publication of this volume. The Secretary craves the indulgence 
of his brethren, and hopes for better success next year. 


* Appointed speakers must not use MS, the object of their appointment being 
to encourage the volunteer discussion which follows their address. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 


FIRST DAY 
First Baptist CuHurcu, ITuHaca, N.Y. 
Afternoon Session 


Tuesday, November 12, 1912 
2:30 P.M. 


Rev. R. T. Jones, D.D.: It gives me pleasure to introduce to 
the members of the Congress the Hon. Jared T. Newman, to be our 
president; and Mr. Julius M. Clapp, to be our vice-president, for the 
meetings of the Congress. 

Mr. Newman is a former mayor of our city, is an elder of the 
Presbyterian church; and is connected with the educational, social, 
and private life of our city. 

Mr. Clapp is a member of this church, and, I am pleased to say, 
is the right-hand man of the pastor. He is a merchant of the city, 
and likewise connected with all our private and public life. 

I leave in their hands the work of the Congress. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We shall first be led in prayer by the 

Rev. A. K. De Blois, of Boston: 
(Prayer) 

Almighty God, our Father, which art in Heaven, we thank thee that 
thou hast brought us together here; we thank thee for the privilege and 
opportunity of this gathering; and we pray that thy blessing may rest 
upon us. 

Be with us in all the future sessions of this Congress that shall follow; 
may we be led in all things by the spirit of him who is the truth, and who 
is able to guide his disciples and those who seek to know his will. Give 
us an open mind and a willing heart. May we learn of Jesus Christ, and 
of his will for the world. 

We pray that we may be brought into more intimate fellowship with 
him, that we may understand more perfectly what he desires of us, his 
servants. , 

We pray that these meetings may be instructive and inspiring in the 
highest degree; that there may go out from here a large influence that shall 
tell for thee and for the truth. 
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We pray thee to bless him who shall preside over the meetings; and be 
with all the officers of this Congress and guide us by thy Holy Spirit. 

We thank thee for the fellowship of this gathering; may we feel at the 
close of these meetings that it has been good for us to be here, seeking the 
higher things of life and of the soul. 

We ask these favors in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We shall now listen to an address of 
welcome from Professor T. F. Crane, acting president of Cornell 
University. 


‘PROFESSOR CRANE: Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Con- 
gress: I feel very sorry that this welcome on the part of the Univer- 
sity could not have been extended to you by President Schurman. 
His intimate personal relations with this church, and this body, 
would have made him a most proper person—aside even, from his 
long and honorable connection with the University, as its president 
for more than twenty years. 

Still, I may say for myself, that my own recollections and interest 
in this church far antedate anything on the part of my distinguished 
predecessor. For I remember one winter night—in the winter of 
1856 or 1857—I remember this as distinctly as though today—being 
taken out of my bed by my grandmother and brought to the window 
to look at a tremendous fire which was crimsoning the sky; and as I 
watched this great conflagration, the great central tower fell—with a 
great crash—that was the fire which destroyed the first church which 
stood on this spot. 

I also remember, as vividly as though it were yesterday—that 
same winter—when I stood on the bank of Six Mile Creek, on a 
bitterly cold day, and witnessed there, during a great revival, which 
enveloped all the denominations of this village, the distinct rite of 
this church, as administered there, and of the opening of the ice some 
two feet thick. 

For years those two things produced upon my youthful mind a 
profound impression. 

I shall always remember an imposing figure of one who was long 
a minister of this church. It was Elder Harris, a tall man, even when 
I knew him, with snowy locks. He lived almost opposite my grand- 
mother’s and J saw him nearly every day. 

So you see, although I was not denominationally connected with 
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this church, still, my recollection of its history far antedates that of 
President Schurman. 

I am, however, personally proud and feel it a great honor to be 
able to extend to you the greetings of the University—because there 
has been, not only some misunderstanding in regard to the attitude 
of the University toward religious matters—a misunderstanding, I 
am happy to say, which has now been cleared away—I hope entirely, 
certainly it has been very largely—which makes, of course, the Univer- 
sity take a deep interest in the body here represented, which, like the 
University, has stood for great and wise reform in religious thought, 
and in the discussion of religious truth. 

It was a curious misunderstanding, and shows what enormous 
progress we have made during the last fifty years, that the provisions 
of the University charter that the majority of the trustees should not 
belong to any one religious body, and the provision that no person 
should be appointed to office by reason of membership or non- 
membership in any religious body, should have led to the supposition 
that, because of its freedom from denominational relations, the 
University must necessarily be an irreligious and Godless institution. 
Strange as it seems, that impression did prevail until 1885, and it has 
been only since then that this impression, so seriously injurious to a 
young university, has been removed. It was most unjust, because 
from the very beginning provision was made for the religious life of 
the students. One of the first professors, Professor Wilson, professor 
of moral philosophy, a teacher for many years in Harvard, and a 
Harvard man, was a tower of religious strength in his own denomina- 
tion; and he acted in the early years of the University as its chaplain. 

I graduated at Princeton, where the religious life of the student 
was controlled by the faculty. I have never, myself, felt the least 
regret that I was compelled to attend chapel, and I wish here at 
Cornell the conditions on the Hill permitted us to have daily chapel. 
But I am sure that here at Cornell the religious life of the student 
has been an active one, and a very deep one. You will see I trust, 
tomorrow, when on the Hill, the Chapel, which occupies one of the 
most conspicuous places on the Campus—the gift of Henry W. Sage, 
the great benefactor of Cornell, and endowed by his son, with an 
endowment for University preachers. Those preachers are selected 
by the president, and I might note here, that the last two sermons 
delivered in the Chapel were preached last Sunday morning and 
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afternoon by Rev. Dr. Randall, of the Mt. Morris Baptist Church, 
New York City, one of the Executive Committee of this Congress. 

I think that it can be said that we have in the University an active 
religious life among our students; that the discussion of religions 
is free and respectful. And I think that we can be congratulated 
upon the fact that we are working toward the same ends toward 
which you are working—the ascertaining of truth. This is, of 
course, the function of the University—truth in all departments, in 
every branch; and certainly it has been demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the world that the only means whereby truth can be 
ascertained is by investigation, impartially, freely, and liberally 
made. 

So, I take great pleasure in welcoming you to the University 
community and in placing at your service all the facilities of the 
University while you are here. 

I shall be happy tomorrow, at any time which is suitable for your 
convenience, to welcome you on the Hill, and to show those of you 
who may be interested the University Chapel, or any other part of 
the University, and if you will yourselves decide what time is con- 
venient for you, I and those of us at the University are entirely at 
your service. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The greetings from the churches of the 
city of Ithaca will be given by Rev. E. A. George, pastor of the 
Congregational Church. 


Dr. GEorGE: Mr. President, Members of the Congress: I under- 
stand that I am addressing the Bull Moose division of the deep-sea 
fishers of men. 

When I review today my debt to the Baptist denomination, I 
wonder I ever had the temerity to be ordained into the ministry of 
anything but a Baptist church. For I had, to begin with, a dear 
old Baptist grandmother, whom I frequently visited. I was born in 
Providence, in the light of the tradition of Roger Williams, whose 
name was a household word. Throughout childhood I was familiar 
with the First Baptist Meeting House in Providence, a church of 
perfect Puritan architecture nobly rising among business blocks, and 
with its beautiful Christopher Wren spire pointing to higher things. 

In my first year at Brown University, I studied mathematics 
under W. H. P. Faunce, now president but then a tutor. I also had 
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the privilege of listening to that scholarly preacher, J. Lewis Diman, 
one of the early teachers of Christian economics. It was my privi- 
lege to sit occasionally in the old Beneficent Church, under the 
preaching of that magnificent man, with his white hair and tall 
gaunt figure, reminding one of the snow-capped mountains, Presi- 
dent Ezekiel G. Robinson. Later, at Yale, I had the priceless 
instruction of William Rainey Harper. What a Bible teacher he was! 

About fifteen years ago, I read the first edition of Outlines of 
Theology by William Newton Clarke, to recognize with many that a 
prophet had arisen in the land. What a rare teacher in the light of 
modern times he was! In his last book, The Christian Conception of 
God, he frankly accepted the evolutionary hypothesis of the origin 
of man, and made it teach Christian truth. I rejoice to give tribute 
today in this presence to the influence of William Rainey Harper and 
William Newton Clarke. May God rest their souls! 

Standing here in this Baptist Congress, with myself the only 
Congregationalist, except as you are all Congregational, I am 
reminded of the story of the Bull Moose meeting held in the recent 
campaign. The speaker was making an impassioned address, when 
a man in the rear of the hall, somewhat intoxicated perhaps, arose 
and said emphatically: ‘My grandfather was a Democrat, my 
father was a Democrat, and ama Democrat!” His neighbor pulled 
him down, but after a while, he rose and made the same announce- 
ment. The speaker was patient, and paid him no attention, but 
when he rose the third time, the speaker thought the time had come 
to silence him, so he addressed him, saying: ‘‘ Well, if your grand- 
father was a fool, and your father was a fool, what would you be?” 
“Well,” replied the offending brother, “I think I would be a Bull 
Mooser!”’ I feel somewhat similarly, although I hope you will not 
press the application too far. 

Dr. Jones has asked me to bring you the greetings of the other 
churches of the city. I have no authority to do that, save from my 
own congregation, but I shall make no mistake, if I assure this Con- 
gress that all of the churches of this city wish well to this noble 
church, and without hesitancy I can say that Dr. Jones enjoys the 
respect and affection of every minister here, and of every man, 
woman, and child of our several communions who know him. He 
is the dean of our local clergy, and we rejoice to have him rule over us. 

I am glad to see that the Baptist denomination is insisting less 
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upon immersion, as I understand it is, and making more of something 
else, which seems to me a great deal more important, namely, mature, 
conscious, and deliberate entrance into the Christian communion. 
Among us who practice Christian nurture, and expect children to grow 
up into the church, as a matter of course, there is danger at times 
‘of receiving young members without sufficient feeling and purpose 
on their part. I am glad, therefore, that there is one denomination 
that makes a great point of deliberate and mature entrance into the 
church, and emphasizes the holy rite which marks it. 

In reading the list of your speakers and their subjects it comes 
home to me, as in politics, that there is a new alignment among the 
Christian forces. As the Republican and Democratic parties are 
losing their significance, and a horizontal line is being drawn between 
the conservatives of all parties and the progressives, so I think, the 
dividing lines between Baptists, Congregationalists, and all the rest 
are giving way to a great horizontal line, which separates the pro- 
gressive Christians in all denominations, those who are looking to the 
future, who believe in the continuous guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
who believe that God has still further light to break out of His Holy 
Word, from those on the other side, in all denominations, who regard 
the ‘‘faith once delivered to the saints” as a hard and fast and set 
deposit of truth, to be handed down unchanged from generation to 
generation. 

Personally, I feel a great deal more sympathy with liberal men 
in other denominations than with ultra-conservative men in my own. 
Perhaps we do not need to tear down the old walls of division—they 
are falling so rapidly of themselves. In this presence I am moved 
to say that we Congregationalists are proud of the part our denomi- 
nation has taken in the modern Christian movement. 

I am reminded in this connection of a gate I see every summer 
near my summer home, on the Rhode Island coast. There is a 
large farmhouse there, over a hundred years old, and in front of it 
stands a great, heavy gate, swung on hinges with impressive posts 
on either side, but the absurdity of the thing is that there is no wall, 
no fence. I suppose there was a wall once, but now the lawn is wide 
open, and you may enter where you like; but the old gate still stands. 
It is a kind of parable of the old sectarian gates still standing, when 
the fences are nearly gone, and the people may come in almost 
anywhere. 
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The sheep penned up in the Baptist fold, and the Congregational 
fold, and all the other little folds, are finding that they can creep out 
through the tottering walls and find new pastures, the hungry sheep 
not satisfied with the silo fodder of a “canned theology.” When 
these enterprising sheep from all the folds get out on the ranges, they 
find they are running against sheep of other folds, and lo! they dis- 
cover that One goes before them, and they all hear his voice, and 
out in the open there is one fold and one Shepherd. 

My brethren, why should we hold fast to sectarian lines; why 
should we maintain the obsolete gates of a narrow dogmatism, out 
on the unfenced ranges of God ? 

PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Being a resident of Ithaca, it would per- 
haps seem more fitting that I should join in the cordial welcome that 
has been extended by President Crane and by Dr. George, rather 
than to respond in behalf of this Congress. But, in the spirit of the 
last speaker, I think it would be difficult to distinguish between us. 
We are all of one faith and one body, and all interested together. 
Those of us who can claim membership in this Baptist Congress can 
express our cordial spirit of good-fellowship and good-will, in the 
feeling that we are at one with you in this gathering, and in what we 
are seeking to do and to accomplish here. 

I was highly honored when Dr. Jones asked me to preside over 
this conference. I was, at the same time, surprised that he should 
come to me to tender this honorable office; but, when he explained 
to me that it was permissible to disregard denominational lines in 
selecting your presiding officer, I felt that perhaps there was in that 
idea the desire to express in this clear way the spirit of friendly feeling 
and fellowship; and to show that the term ‘‘Christian”’ is greater 
and more to be thought of than the name of any denomination. 

I was pleased to accept this office for two reasons: First, because 
so great is the love and esteem in which the pastor of this church is 
held in this city, and so high is the appreciation of the work that he 
has done in this church and for the whole community, for these many, 
many years, that I was glad, as any one of the citizens would have 
been, to co-operate in any way that he might desire, in the work he 
is doing. 

The second reason is this: because I understood that this gather- 
ing was devoted to the pursuit of truth. As the last speaker has 
expressed it, “It is a place where a man can give expression to what 
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isin his mind.” It is a recognition of what is in the mind of thought- 
ful men in every church today—that truth is to be sought, wherever 
it may be found. 

The pastor of my own church, a Sunday or two ago, told this 
story. He said that the president of a theological seminary, speak- 
ing about the policy of his institution, said: “We do not teach the 
students to think; we teach them to believe. God does the think- 
ing.’ And my pastor added, commenting upon the remark, that the 

=——“Dresident thought he was saying something complimentary; but he 
was not. ' 

It seems to me that that little story goes to the heart of the situa- 
tion which, more than anything else, has tended to bring theological 
schools into disrepute among intellectual people. In all scientific 
investigation, in the pursuit of the knowledge of the world, truth has 
no bounds; but to limit the inquiry for religious truth within the 
traditional creeds, and to say, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther,” as if truth were something that cannot bear the light, makes 
thoughtful men hesitate. They say there is something wrong about 
a system that compels men to shut their eyes. If we distrust the 
training which the minister has received, and attach less value to 
his conclusions, it is because we feel that the spirit expressed by the 
president of whom I spoke is still manifest in many of the theological 
seminaries, if not in all of them. 

So, as a layman in a neighboring church, I can heartily enter into 
the spirit of the work you are doing. 

I thought, when Dr. George was speaking, of the men’s class that 
we have in our church, a unique and very successful organization. 
I see some men here who are attendants of this class. The things 
we discuss there are in the same line as the things you are going to 
talk about here. I thought, when Brother George was speaking, 
that he showed himself eligible to our class; and if he comes over 
there, he will be very welcome. The only rule that we make is that 
everyone shall be honest; that no one shall be required or expected 
to speak along conventional lines, or to feel that he must confine 
himself to the creed; and everyone is allowed to give his honest 
opinion, whatever it may be. 

It seems to me that in a larger way, and in a way that will con- 
tribute far more than we laymen are able to do, you are doing just 
that thing; and I am glad to have the opportunity to listen to your 
discussions. 


pant 
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Before we proceed further with the speakers, I think the Secre- 
tary has some announcements to make. 


SECRETARY Rev. THEO. A. K. Gesster, D.D., then spoke as 
follows: 


As I happen to be called to this place—after the remarks to 
which you have just listened, it is only proper here to say that I have 
been for eighteen years the secretary of this Congress, and con- 
nected with it through its thirty years of existence. I have per- 
sonally known every president, except the president of last year, in 
Atlantic City—but this is the first instance where I have known of 
any gentleman presiding over this Congress who was not a Baptist. 
The truth is the designation of the officer who is to preside over the 
Congress is always left to the local committee—that is the under- 
standing—and we do not really know who is chosen for president— 
because we know the people who are taking care of the matter each 
year know what they want, and what they want is what we all want. 

I have a telegram which I will read to you, which shows that 
there are some people who are thinking of the Congress, while we 
are meeting here, and thinking kindly of it. It is as follows: 


Detroit, Micu., November 12, 1912 
The Fountain Baptist Church joins with the Association of Commerce 
with its 1,500 members in inviting the Baptist Congress to meet in Grand 


Rapids next year. Letter follows. 
ALFRED W. WISHART 


The next telegram is as follows: 


Sorry to be obliged to be absent from the Congress. Write. 
GEORGE Cross 


It is my duty to read the rules of discussion. 

Here followed the reading of the rules of discussion. 

I neglected to say to you that word has also been received from 
Professor Spencer B. Messer, that, since accepting this appointment, 
he has felt obliged to accept the invitation of his former church in 
Worcester to participate with his presence in the celebration of its 
centennial, and that consequently, he will be unable to be with us. 
So we shall be without the appointed speakers of the afternoon. 
But, I hope the brethren will be prepared to take up the discussion 
of the subject immediately after the writers have finished. 
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PRESIDENT NEwMAN: The subject of the afternoon is “The 
Basic Principles of Modern Theology.” 

We shall now listen to the paper from Professor George B. Foster, 
LL.D., Chicago, III. 


PROFESSOR Foster then presented the following paper: 


WHAT ARE THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MODERN 
THEOLOGY ? 


These autumnal days themselves suggest ourproblem. There is 
earth’s yield of grain and fruit; but there is also the fact that many 
a seed has not attained fruition, and that much fruit which ripened in 
summer has gone to waste or decay in autumn. Such natural destruc- 
tion gives us a sense of riddle and repugnance. 

But the whole life of Nature presents a kindred fact. On the 
one hand, we seem warranted in speaking of the order and beneficence 
and beauty of Nature; then, again, there is evidence enough that 
Nature is irrational, is not good in the moral sense, not determined 
by moral end. The ugly as well as the beautiful, the cruel as well as 
the kind, the vulgar and repulsive as well as the sublime, spring from 
the same fruitful womb. If there be carefulness in purposive 
equipment, there is unfeelingness in destruction. Nature seems to 
make no distinction between the good and the bad, the just and 
unjust. As Aristotle said, Nature is demonic, but not divine. Her 
symbol is the sphinx. Claws that lacerate are hard by the bosom 
that nourishes. Thus, there is a rent running through the world. 

The same is true of human history. At one time, history seems 
to have meaning and value, and to show progress. Truth, right- 
eousness, humanity win victories. But we look again, and we are 
confronted by riddle. The good is defeated, aberration and darkness 
prevail, peoples perish. Sense or senselessness, which is it? Faith 
in man, or unfaith: which attitude does the long human story favor ? 

Or, if you take a cross-section of human nature itself, you find 
unmistakable traces of righteousness and wisdom and goodness; but 
you are also appalled by the enigmatic and the incomprehensible: 
here extravagance, there misery; here superman in endowment, 
there the subhuman; here an aged one who is a burden to himself 
and others, but who cannot die; there a young man taken away 
from work and love; Job’s problem everywhere! We think of the 
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difference in life between a laborer, bound to a machine, doing his 
dulling mechanical work year in and year out, and the work of 
the artist or of the thinker and statesman devoted to the supreme 
problems of man. Thus, there is breach everywhere in man’s history 
and nature. 

And if one looks into one’s own heart, one finds there the deep 
disruption which pervades the whole creation. The flesh wars against 
the spirit—the spirit against the flesh. We yearn, we struggle, we 
mount upward, but we also feel ourselves fettered by dark powers, by 
destiny, by guilt and fear. At once we serve reality and are subject 
to vanity. Then death comes, with its apparent finality, the last 
bottomless breach which pervades the world, but is most deeply felt 
in our own souls. 

Thus, chasm and conflict pervade existence: reason and unreason, 
good and bad, life and death. Out of the music of the world harsh 
and unresolved dissonances break. The world is like a human 
countenance, not without beauty and brightness, but mantled with 
the shadows of enigma and pain. 

I have intentionally stated the problem with popular objectivity. 
In subjective form, I might refer to the ever-recurring bifurcation of 
experience, personal and social; to inner opposition, inharmony, and 
conflict; then to the effort to unify opposites, synthesize experience. 
The same thing may be stated in terms of man and his environ- 
ment. Inequalities, injuries, and evils everywhere, how shall man 

achieve equilibration with his environment, so that he can preserve 
and perfect his personal and social life? By what working 
hypothesis—to use a modern phrase—shall man bridge the breach, 
effect that superior adjustment in his situation, which all his interests 
demand? Confronted with physical and moral evil, it is not theodicy 
—for which it appears that man is not competent—but the practical 
question of redemption from this radical evil, in which the modern 
man is interested. From Luther to Cromwell, the fruth-question 
was to the fore. From Descartes to Kant the reason-question was 
uppermost. Now it is the imterest-question—struggle for existence 
and for a better existence of the individual and of society. Admitting 
man’s measure of moral impotence, his ignorance and blindness, 
his death and the race’s death, what must man do to be saved? 
Here is the point where the kingdom and right of religion claim to 
begin. Personality and nature, love and death, the natural social 
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organism and “kingdom of God’’—these and such as these are 
opposites. Every religion has arisen out of this rent and conflict 
which pervades the entire natural and human world; out of the 
disunity and inequality between a soul’s or a people’s beliefs and 
hopes and fears, and the antecedent and environing world. 

Hence, the first basic principle of modern theology is the reality 
and vecessity of religion... And modern theology shares this principle 
with all’ former theologies: with the revelation theology, rational 
theology, moral theology, romantic theology. It used to be appro- 
priately designated as the principium essendi, in distinction from 
the only other principle of theology, then or now, the principium 
cognoscendi. 

I remark, in passing, that the phrase “basic principle,’ in modern 
thought, no longer means a fixed and finished basis, a revealed or 
rational donation to experience, but is itself a product of experience, 
and is ever in the making. Thus, it is no longer conceived as absolute 
and stationary, but as relative and fluid. Indeed, it is something of 
an anachronism and a misnomer. 

But, using the phrase, we ask: What is the subject-matter of 
theology and in what way and to what extent may the subject- 
matter be known? Broadly speaking this is all there is to the ques- 
tion of the “‘basic principles” of theology. But, of course, this is 
not so simple as at first sight might appear. 

As regards subject-matter, to which alone I restrict my paper, 
since first comes first, much as I would rather discuss method, theology 
is now confronted as never before with the serious problem of the 
necessity of religion. In the task of bridging the breach to which 
I referred, or of consummating superior adjustment to the world, 
so that personal and social life shall be preserved and perfected, does 
man still require religion? Now, the distinctive thing in religion is 
not our human need, personal or social, but the satisfaction of that 
need through God. 

During the period of the church’s revelation-theology, it was 
held that man needed God to satisfy intellect, will, and feeling. 
Or, better, it was nobly held, not so much that God should satisfy 
man, as that man should satisfy God—man’s chief need was to be 
needed by God. Our modern functional theology began with 
Descartes. Descartes’ supreme desire was the satisfaction of his 
intellect with indubitable knowledge. To this end he employed the 
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God-thought as a necessary auxiliary construction as he demonstrated 
the actuality of the world. That is, Descartes-needed the thought of 
God, since otherwise he would lose the concept of truth. Other 
thinkers followed, like Malebranche and Berkeley, to whom the 
God-idea was of functional importance in their theory of vision, or 
perception. In general, it was the satisfaction of the cognitive 
interest which led English theology of the period to think of God 
primarily as cause. But, owing to the notion of natural law, which 
explained the phenomena of Nature, through binding them all 
together, without calling for the intervention of any force existing 
outside them, as well as to man’s rejection of authority and of dona- 
tions of knowledge in his business of knowing, the help of the God- 
idea in cognitive activity was at length dispensed with. 

This rational type of functional theology was succeeded by 
another type of theology according to which belief in God functioned 
in satisfying man’s volitional and emotional needs. So Pascal, 
who derived even science from the need of the heart, instead of 
religion from the need of the intellect. So, too, even Hobbes, who 
held that the task of theology was not to describe God, nor to produce 
an ontology of God, but to tell us how we may so conceive God as to 
be able to worship him. That is, theological propositions arise from 
the will, not to know, but to worship. And these propositions are 
“true” if, and only if, they satisfy the will that is willing to worship. 

_Thus Pascal and Hobbes anticipated Kant and Schleiermacher. 

If English theology thought of God rather as Cause, the Germans 
were inclined to think of him rather as Zdeal. Kant arrived at the 
concept of the world without the thought of God, and treated the 
causal category under the head of cosmology. And so, if science 
dispensed with the service of God in the business of knowing, Kant 
dispensed with the service of God both in knowing and conduct, 
much as Kant’s theology is called “moral theology.’’ Not only the 
scientific, but the ethical task is accomplished by man alone without 
God. The moral law is of man by man for man. In the interest of 
the autonomy of reason, man of himself must care for his morality 
no less than for his sciences. But man’s desire for happiness remains, 
and for that he cannot care—nor ought he to, since he ought to will 
morally. Hence the rational wish arises that someone might exist 
who should originate our happiness and should affiliate a happy 
destiny to the moral will. And hence the rational postulate of a 
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God who shall supply happiness to the moral correctness of our wills. 
Here you have the reduction of God to the function of making man 
happy. 

Schleiermacher aimed at a synthesis of the new religiosity of Kant 
with the religion of the New Testament and the Reformation. That 
is, he proclaimed a Kantian Christianity or a Christian Kantianism. 
According to Schleiermacher, God is not known but felt. The 
business of theology is to make an exposition of Christian feeling. 
But could not the, rhetorician or the poet help feeling to its speech ? 
Here the truth-question does not mean the comparison of thought 
with the object of thought to test the truth of thought; here the 
scientific interest is the organization of thought into a harmonious 
system. 

Thus we see what has happened. In the old revelation-theology 
or authority-theology of the church, God was Creator and Preserver 
and Savior and Judge, the whole soul’s everlasting portion. This 
theology was replaced by a rational theology which said: Man 
needs God to help him think and know with clearness and certainty. 
Then this rational theology was replaced by a moral theology which 
said: Man knows without the help of God, but still needs God that 
he may will virtuously and live happily. In turn, rational theology 
was replaced by romantic theology which said: Man must both 
know certainly and will morally without the help of God; the moral 
law must freely originate from man’s will and be freely obeyed by 
man's will, otherwise man is not a free moral agent at all. Still man 
needs so much of God as the old providence faith expressed. If 
we do our duty, we ought to be happy, and we need God to attend to 
that, since our happiness depends upon circumstances over which we 
have no control. Then, the theodicy of Schopenhauer and von 
Hartmann took up the happiness-question: Schopenhauer holding 
that this is the worst possible world; von Hartmann, that it is the 
best possible world, but that it is worse than none; both denying the 
possibility of happiness and affirming radical pessimism. Or, con- 
versely, there comes such a man as Nietzsche whom Orage declares 
to be “the greatest European event since Goethe’—Nietzsche who 
affirms the self-dependence and self-sufficiency of man in science and 
morals and happiness, although he caustically writes: “I do not seek 


my happiness, I seek my work; only an Englishman seeks his happi- 
ness. 
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Thus, however, the reduction of the functional importance of 
God is complete. But, since a thing is what it does, since that which 
does nothing is nothing, this negation of the necessity of God 
is tantamount to the negation of the reality of God. Since there is 
no human need that is as such distinctively religious, and since any 
human need, however low, however high, becomes religious only 
through its satisfaction by God, it follows that the reality of religion 
depends upon the reality of God. The question of the truth of our 
belief in God, even more than the question of the historicity of Jesus 
and the knowability of his own gospel, is the real crisis of the modern 
world. 

From another point of view brief mention must be made of another 
movement. After multitudinous primitive gods were fused into 
polytheism, and polytheism solidified into monotheism, there remained 
the dualistic formula, God plus world. God was alien source, 
support, and end of the world. Motion, law, verity, and value were 
freely and supernaturally communicated to the world, otherwise 
inert and worthless, by God, But at length the dualism of God 
and world was overcome. Little by little the creative and preserva- 
tive and gubernatorial activities were alienated from God and inte- 
grated upon the world. The world now did for itself what God once 
did for it. As man did not need God in knowing and willing and 
feeling, so the world did not need God as source, support, and end, 
in view of its beginningless self-support, and self-end. To be sure, 
for a time, God was brought over from the outside of the world to the 
inside. But he could not be there the same God that he was before, 
the only difference being that he had changed places. The idea of 
the immanence of God is neither clear nor satisfactory. God within 
the world—what does that mean? If he does what the world does, 
the reality of the world is gone; if the world does what he was once 
supposed to do, the reality of God is gone. There are not two causes, 
two orders, two laws, two ends, in the world: the one God’s, the other 
the world’s. The world is one world. Then a new thought arose 
about this one world. The epoch-making transition was made from 
the principle of permanence to the principle of motion. The world 
is unfinished. Gradually the idea of development was extended, 
without limitation, to the whole of existence. Have we not an impor- 
tant book entitled Creative Evolution? But if evolution creates, must 
evolution not also preserve and guide and redeem, aye, and judge, 
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since, as Schiller says, “the history of the world is the judgment 
of the world’? And, instead of there being a plan of evolution in 
advance, is there not rather the evolution of the plan? In this 
same book, Bergson expresses his thought of God as follows: 

There are no things, there are only actions. .... Now, if the same 
kind of action is going on everywhere, whether it is that which is making 
itself, or whether it is that which is striving to remake itself, I simply 
express this probable similitude when I speak of a center from which worlds 
shoot out like rockets in a fireworks display—provided, however, that I 
do not present this center as a thing, but as a continuity of shooting out. 
God thus defined, has nothing of the already made; he is unceasing life, 
action, freedom. ; 


But if God is a continuous “shooting out,” there is no real differ- 
ence between God and evolution. When you say God and evolution, 
you do not designate two agencies, but use two words for the same 
agency. This God or this evolution who is becoming, is partially 
endowed with the functions of the old God of the church religion and 
theology, but there is a difference. In the old, God was perfect to 
start with, on which account there was no rational explanation for 
starting at all—why paint the lily >—and no rational explanation of 
the rise of imperfection; in the new, he is never perfect, or perfect 
to end with. In the old, he was above the storm-struggle of the 
world, a haven and home, where pilgrims and strangers on the earth 
found rest and peace; in the new, he is fighting a battle whose 
victory is forever in the balance. In the old, faith was receptive of 
divine grace and glory; in the new, faith is activity, achieving its 
own values and verities. In the old, faith was directed to the certain; 
in the new, to the uncertain. In the old, God revealed the true 
religion to man; in the new, man makes his religion, and an “honest 
God is the noblest work of man.” Hence in his Psychological Study 
of Religion, just from the press, Professor Leuba writes: ‘I cannot 
persuade myself that divine personal beings, be they primitive gods 
or the Christian Father, have more than a subjective existence,” 
that “they have an existence outside the mind of the believer.’” 
Another American psychologist says that God is like “Uncle Sam.” 
But Uncle Sam is not a being for himself, he is a being for the 
American people, He did not make them, they made him; he has no 
feeling or consciousness for them, they have feeling and consciousness 
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of him. And if the American people were to disappear, Uncle Sam 
would disappear. I do not deny all truth to the statement, I only 
urge that it is inadequate. I recognize the truth in the idea of the 
social origin of religion. The religion of a people is that people’s 
socialization of its world, after the analogy of the social structure of 
the community itself. It is its projection of its social structure, 
transfigured and idealized, into the transsubjective world. A 
patriarchal or monarchical community will duplicate this community 
as the God-world, with God a patriarch or monarch. In turn, a 
democratic community will democratize the God-world with God as 
a democrat. But all this must be so stated as to save religion from 
being illusion. As Professor Macintosh of Yale Divinity School, my 
former student, in somewhat mistaken criticism of myself, truly says: 

Theology instead of fading away into mere psychology of religion, must 
boldly take up the ontological-metaphysical task. Theology must, if 
religion is not to suffer seriously, undertake to build into the very fiber of 
its tissues a philosophy of reality. It must pass, not into a psychological 


philosophy of religion, valuable as that is, but into an ontological philosophy 
of God. 


And as I myself have written elsewhere: 

Let any functional psychologist try to act upon the idea of God, no 
matter how that idea arose, and at the same time disbelieve in the existence 
of God, and he will find that no action will follow, if ontological reference 
be denied to the idea.? 


And I add now that if psychologists and historians cannot allow 
that our religious idea of God points to a real God, owing to the 
mode of its origin, they should indicate to us how that idea should 
have originated in order to pass muster as true. 

Now, in the face of these currents of modern thought, the theolo- 
gian has the difficult task of vindicating anew the necessity and 
reality of God, or else allow the subject-matter which constitutes the 
principium essendi of his discipline to be fatally mutilated and 
abridged. And yet he cannot show that God is real unless life shows 
that God is necessary. So the task cannot be primarily done by the 
excogitation of the theologian, but by the vitality and effectiveness 
of the religious faith of the people themselves throughout the modern 
world. Life itself must theologize, else the labor of the theologian 

t Reaction against Metaphysics in Theology, p. 86. 
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will be vain indeed. He must still be able to make his appeal to the 
oceanic deep of human need. The soul’s need of an infinite task and 
goal, in view of which it is defiant of the considerations which point 
to its triviality and its transitoriness; the soul’s experiences of defeat, 
loneliness, and sorrow; the soul’s imperious demand to be judged by 
nothing less and lower than the perfect holiness, all-beautiful and 
all-fair; the soul’s craving for an Ever-present Companion—these 
needs can be adequately satisfied only by the Holy God of living love, 
on whom man may feel himself freely dependent. Theology cannot 
endure the agnostic alienation from its material principle, of the 
religious principle of sonship to God, of trust in God’s providence 
and redemption. Nor can it allow a few supermen, scouting altruism 
and heteronomy, and exercising a hypnotizing, baleful influence upon 
weaker natures to standardize human self-sufficiency as a substitute 
for dependence upon God. It belongs to the very nature of man to 
seek what is more than man. Man, said Pascal, stands for what is 
infinitely above man. 

But if the theologian must maintain that God is necessary to 
the religious hypothesis that “works,” is the hope of immortality 
also necessary? In the book already mentioned, Professor Leuba 
writes these curt and captious words: 

Belief in individual immortality is not as necessary to man as the small 
minority who talk about it would make it appear. Man gets along per- 
fectly well without it. Our behavior shows that we are very well organized 
to live an individual finite life on this temporary planet.t 


The mathematical philosopher, Bertrand Russell, has likewise 
written as follows: 


That man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end 
they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocation of 
atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can 
preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that all the labours of the 
ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system. And that the whole temple of man’s achievement must inevitably 
be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not 
quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy that 
rejects them can hope to stand.? 


tA Psychological Study of Religion, p. 309, note rt. 
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If the theologian retain belief in individual as well as the Comtean 
social immortality, he has to count upon the opposition or indifference 
of various classes of men. One class, robbed of a local heaven by 
cosmological theory, seems unable to think of heaven as a kind of life 
instead of the place where one lives. In the absence of a heavenly 
hope for the future, another class entertains a great earthly hope. 
These may be individualists, looking forward to a glorious unfolding 
of the single personality; or socialists, seeking a new form of society; 
or culturalists, anticipating an increase of earthly goods or advance 
of technique and science. Another class still is composed of this- 
worldly natures. They are not self-indulgent, but free, noble, spiritual. 
Some are intellectual men to whom a transcendent world seems 
unnecessary or unthinkable; others, stoical, who do not yearn for the 
infinite; others, skeptical or pessimistic, who cannot believe in great- 
ness; others, sunny children of the day, to whom this life offers 
so much of beauty that they have no cause to desire more. 
Titanic natures there are, who have an infinite thirst for life, but 
restrict its satisfaction to the here and now. Others say: “Why these 
immortal claims? We have enjoyed life; we have eaten our fill at 
life’s table and are willing to let others have our place. If the 
individual perishes, humanity lives, God lives, the good lives, and 
that is enough.” In addition to all these, there are the modern 
ethicists who charge our hope of immortality with corrupting morality 
because it influences men to cease to do evil and to learn to do well 
from hope of reward or fear of punishment in the hereafter, and not 
because goodness is the best reward of goodness, and evil the worst 
punishment of evil. And it must be admitted that there is something 
in these positions which is worthier than the ordinary idea of immor- 
tality, which is often so external and selfish. Then there is the 
onward march of science which has conquered darkness, banished 
demons, and hopes to conquer diseases, and win virtual triumph over 


_ __death. Partly by the scientific and sanitary prolongation of life, 


partly by a fuller appreciation of the function of death in experience, 
lending urgency and strenuousness to our living, partly by old age’s 
frailty, and feebleness, and weariness, so that one welcomes the end, 
partly by scientific euthanasia, it is hoped that death may be robbed 
of its terror and the grave of its gloom. Thus the last enemy is to 
be conquered by science, and not by faith. 

Then shall the theologian expunge the immortal hope from the 
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subject-matter of his dogmatics? Some of the greatest, like Bieder- 
mann, have done so. The secularization and socialization of modern 
theology, measurably commendable, would rather favor our doing so. 
But the theologian, primarily concerned with Ewiggeist, must not 
allow himself to be stampeded by Zeitgeist. Science does not require 
him to abandon the immortal hope. If science can prove that there 
is connection between mind and brain, it cannot prove that that 
connection is a mecessary connection. Hence there is room for faith 
and hope and love; and ¢heir function in the apprehension of reality 
and in the determination of human satisfactions, is even more impor- 
tant than the function of science. Their voice is against the substitu- 
tion of an earthly Utopia in the remote future for the life eternal. 
That Utopia would not meet the requirements of justice to countless 
past generations whose toil and sacrifice made the day possible which 
they were never to enjoy. I could not willingly accept an earthly 
paradise at so great a cost. And as to “the foundation of unyielding 
despair,”’ on which Russell requires man to achieve and revere ideal 
values, to assert and maintain his freedom and dignity with cheer- 
fulness and repose, despite the fact that in a few fleeting years a 
blind All-Force, which is against him all the time, will down him and 
devour him in the end, like a cruel Moloch, I hold that an interroga- 
tion of human nature will discover that man judges this to be too much 
to expect of him, too paralyzing to his energies, too tragic and terrible 
to his heart. Here and there a soul may undertake a fight in which 
final defeat is foreknown and foredoomed, but such ascetic heroism 
is beyond the common run of our frail and faulty humanity. A 
man must like the game and want to play very much indeed, if he 
could choose to play when he knew beforehand that the cards were 
fatally shuffled against him. Life is sweet, but I doubt if the experi- 
ence of the race warrants the belief that it is sweet enough to make 
it worth living, were all the cosmological odds squarely against it. 
And as to social immortality alone—not without its attractive features 
—even Comte declared that the dearest longing of the human heart 
is the union of souls in eternity—yet not the union of souls alone, but 
union and communion with God. Recognizing the truth in the acute 
observation of Professor Leuba when he says: ‘Communion with God 
is our way of dismissing the worrying complication of this world, of 
escaping a dreaded sense of isolation, of entering into a circle of sola- 
cing and elevating thoughts and feelings, of forgetting or surmounting 
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evil,” it is nevertheless true in the modern world as in the ancient 
that man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever. 

I conclude therefore that theology cannot allow itself to be 
reduced to a phenomenology of religion, to a branch of anthropology, 
and to the psychology of illusion. Its primary concern is not with 
the origin and growth and historical importance of religion, but 
with the meaning and value and truth of our Christian belief in God 
and immortality. It is an overwhelmingly difficult task today, 
but it cannot be surrendered without inflicting irreparable injury on 
the life of the human spirit. 


Mr. Jurtus M. C1app, vice-president of the Congress: Mr. 
Newman neglected to state—as he intended to do—that he had an 
imperative engagement on the Hill, at a meeting of importance, held 
by the Trustees of the University, and which he very much regretted. 

The next paper will be read by the Rev. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, New York. 


Rev. Jesse B. Tuomas then presented the following paper: 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MODERN THEOLOGY 


I did not invent the theme assigned to me. I am left, therefore, 
to feel out the precise meaning of its inventor by the dim light of its 
faintly lucent words. I may plead this as extenuation of my fault if 
I fall into one of those “‘hibernicisms” of which the Duke of Argyll 
once wrote, through discussion of the wrong theme. 

I ask, first of all, What date fixes the beginning of a theology 
distinctively ‘‘modern”’? Historians have usually agreed upon the 
beginning of the Protestant Reformation as parting the Modern from 
the Mediaeval and Ancient periods. But Protestant orthodoxy 
cannot be here meant—at least not exclusively—for the very name 
“Modernism” is a kind of proprietary trademark of a phase of 
Romanism, which gave it birth. 

Nor can the reference be to biblical theology, strictly so called. 
For that is not of recent origin. Neither is it built upon “basic 
principles,” nor, in fact, built at all. It is a “religion of authority,” 
and, as such, derived avowedly from above, not constructed from 
below. It accepts the written word as embodying a message from 
God to man, rather than the imaginings of man about God—as a 
product of divine inspiration, not an essay of human aspiration. 
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It is now insinuated, to be sure, that Luther and the Protestants 
have never known what really constitutes the Bible. The real 
Bible, it is said, is made up of only so much of the text as sticks to 
the tarred garments of him who passes through, everything depending 
on the nature and depth of the tar. New Bibles become thus as 
“numerous and diverse as readers. Instead of one tiara-crowned pope 
on the Tiber, or one “paper-pope”’ as substituted by Luther, the 
world becomes filled with popes, each discrediting the other, and 
each infallible. For every man will in effect write his own Bible, as 
Emerson advised. But even the tenuous authority thus left in the 
words of Scripture must offend the temper of a self-accrediting 
theology resting on “‘basic principles.” 

Nor can Christian theology be the scheme we seek. For so 
exactly parallel are the claims of the Written and the Incarnate Word, 
that whatever essays to rob one of divineness in origin and infallibility 
equally tends to discredit the other. A passing word of the Master 
of Balliol in the famous Essays and Reviews, issued over a half-century 
ago, has been since inflated and perverted in meaning so as to carry 
implications against which he then uttered a special protest. He 
urged that the Bible, being written by human hands and in human 
words, should be linguistically treated “just like any other book.” 
Later writers have seized upon the phrase and made it a kind of 
watchword of assault upon biblical inspiration. Being a book in 
form, they urge, the Bible is a part of human literature, and must 
accordingly be “treated just like any other book”’ in all respects— 
that is, as human only. The same perverse logic inevitably compels 
the conclusion that Jesus, “being found in fashion as a man,’’ must 
be treated “just like any other man,” that is, as human only. And, 
indeed, the lowering process goes farther. For, by the same rule, 
man being organically an animal, is only an animal, and an animal 
being a compound of crude matter, is only matter. So that man is 
reduced to the status of an exaggerated polyp, or still lower, to that of 
a maelstrom of oscillating atoms, only oscillating, perhaps, in more 
violently complex fashion than in their primitive advent. 

Returning from this vagary, we may safely assume that the 
theology we seek must be one which resents the intrusion of authority 
in any form or from any source. It eschews the revealed, and classifies 
itself as natural, or speculative—in any case independent of biblical 
or Christian derivation. 
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The “‘traditional”’ being thus shut out, we are shut in to the study 
of the present or very recent past. But while the range of inquiry is 
thus narrowed in time it is greatly broadened in area. For it leaps 
the bounds of Christendom and confronts us with the rival claims of 
the ‘gods many and lords many” of the heathen world. What of 
the theories of the Brahmo Somaj, of Babism, of theosophic Buddhism, 
to say nothing of other cults equally modern—many of them eagerly 
seeking a hearing among us? But even in Christendom, which of the 
individual theologies of late urged on our attention can arrogate to 
itself exclusive or even typical pre-eminence as representing ‘modern 
theology”? For generations, German lecture-rooms have been 
rich in smoke-ring theologies, gracefully floating upward from the 
professorial pipe, gracefully expanding as they rose, and as grace- 
fully fading away. Spinoza’s metaphysical God, Hegel’s slowly 
self-becoming God, Kant’s ethical God, Schleiermacher’s emotional 
God, and Ritschl’s “valuable”? God, have in turn appealed for recog- 
nition, and passed on. 

Elsewhere, Herbert Spencer has proposed to religion and science 
to join hands and reconcile themselves in the worship of an irritating 
interrogation point. Frederic Harrison, ridiculing the unsubstantial- 
ity of such a Deity, has offered, as more reasonable, the substitution 
of ideal humanity as God. Professor William James has concluded 
that our supposed universe is in truth a “multiverse,” thus darkly 
hinting a return to polytheism as a fit step. Finally, Dr. Lyman 

‘Abbott has discovered a solution of Herbert Spencer’s insoluble 
problem. Recognizing an “immanent” force in the universe with 
Mr. Spencer, he adds, “‘that force is God.” 

In our own country the “‘infant industry” of theology-making has 
grown apace without the help of a protective tariff. Let Unitarianism 
supply an illustration. It was at first a single sharp-edged wedge, 
by which New England orthodoxy was split asunder. But the wedge 
was itself soon not only split asunder, but riven into splinters. One 
of their own number, pleading for a common creed, in one of their 
journals, facetiously described their denominational attitude sub- 
stantially thus: ‘‘We have gone to sea not in a well-ordered ship, not 
on a compact raft, nor even on a, respectable hencoop. We have 
ventured out on a pile of cordwood, which has drifted apart, and every 
man is now clinging to his own stick.” 


But a still more formidable difficulty blocks our way. The 


~~ 
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genuine modern theology seems not yet to be in esse, but only im posse. 
Abundant treatises, such as the able work of President H. C. King 
on the Reconstruction of Theology, explain in detail why the coming 
theology should soon come. But to tell us we are hungry, however 
convincingly, does not feed us. Diagnosis or prognosis does not cure. 
Those who are more venturesome, and offer positive suggestions, are 
reasonably sure to add that they are suggestions only, incipient and 
tentative. For theology, being a progressive science, is, and must 
long remain, still in the making. Now it is not easy to examine or 
criticize a theology which is still potential only. Not everyone can, 
like Professor Tyndall, handle the scalpel and pincers so skilfully as 
to dissect out of matter the ‘‘promise and potency of every form of 
life’? and hold it up for experimental study. It remains possible 
for the less expert only to examine the processes through which that 
which is to be is now “becoming.” 

Our theme, then, defines itself more accurately as the “Basic 
Principles of Modern Theologizing,” rather than of ‘Modern The- 
ology.” Such theologizing is in other words an endeavor through 
“searching” to “find out God”’; to “find out the Almighty to per- 
fection.” The voyage is a critical one. It becomes us, therefore, 
before setting sail alone, or trusting ourselves to any pilot, to ask what 
hidden currents may cause us to drift aside, what illusive lights from 
without, or aberration of vision from within, may deceive us, or what 
treacherous winds of local origin may endanger our journey. 

1. First of all, let us not overlook the potency of that factor so steadily 
emphasized in physical speculation-—the pressure of environment. 
Such pressure may take two forms, temporal or local. The much- 
revered Zevigeist, for instance, subtly diffuses a “psychologic climate,” 
as Mr. Balfour calls it, whose breath we drink in, and are unwittingly 
subdued thereto. With the passing years this melts from form to 
form, as the very name implies. Tempora mutantur, et nos ipsi 
mutamus. Such a climate has of late been engendered by that 
“comfortable” word “evolution”; to the illusive hypnotic mastery of 
which the Marquis of Salisbury called attention by the use of that 
descriptive title. When the Darwinian idea blazed upon the world 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, many of the ‘‘Modernists”’ 
of that day, philosophical and theological, mistook it for an ascending 
“star” of the first magnitude, and hastened to “hitch their wagons’? 
ambitiously toit. Darwinism itself proved to be only a comet of short 
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and eccentric orbit. The word “evolution,” the nucleus of the 
comet, has itself also gradually faded into vacuity of meaning; but it 
has left, like other comets, a broad and expanding tail, in whose warm 
and luminous haze, cosmic theories and cosmic theologies continue 
to sprout and grow. Darwinism proper has gone to ‘“‘the tomb of 
the Capulets.”” Drummond’s early suggestion that “advolution”’ 
be substituted for “evolution,” as more truly descriptive of fact, 
although then coldly received, is now dominant. Romanes found 
that “wherever we tap the universe, it flows with purpose.” Finally, 
Pragmatism would wipe out the whole fallacy of cosmic supremacy, 
by transferring emphasis from nature to man—as furnishing the 
initial data of philosophy. Professor William James thus dismisses 
Herbert Spencer’s elaborate philosophy as a kind of ramshackle 
structure loosely hung together and made of ‘cracked hemlock 
boards.” If present indications are to be trusted, a new Zevtgeist 
will soon demand a still newer word to cover its central idea—such 
as “adduction,” for instance. For the hastiest glance at current 
book-issues will show the tremendous cogency of passing fashion in 
literature as well as life, and that psychic studies are stepping in front 
of cosmic. 

2. Local and racial influence must also be noticed and weighed. 
Professor James Seth has recently contrasted the mental tendencies 
of the English and German people, in a striking way. The former, 
he says, lean instinctively toward the experiential and inductive 
in method, and the practical and ethical in aim. The latter, on the 
contrary, choose the rational and deductive road, and are content 
to reach a metaphysical and speculative goal. These indelible race 
traits reveal themselves often in odd ways. England has not been 
barren of theological thinking; but often theories freshly broached 
there bear that unmistakable hallmark, so annoying to English eyes, 
“made in Germany.” In our own country, notwithstanding the 
originality and fertility of our American mental powers, the young 
theological bantam, fresh from the steam-hatchery, sometimes reveals 
in his first crow an undeniable German accent. Since theologizing 
proves to be so largely the creature of masterful local and racial 
idiosyncracies, how dare we hope that there may arise from such a 
source a theology universally congenial and persuasive ? 

3. Vet again heed must be given to the inevitable bias produced by 
specialization of study. ‘The dyer’s hand is subdued to that it works 
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in.” The watchmaker’s eye learns to be microscopic. Proverbially 
“a good advocate makes a bad judge.”? Common observation also 
concludes that “where there are three physicians, there are two 
atheists”; for the knight of the scalpel can no more find God with it, 
than Laplace could with the telescope. Like peril of atrophy at some 
point attends all specialization. The Hebraist, busy with critical 
pincers solely, in the histology of Scripture, laughs idly at the proof- 
text pulpiteer, so long as he himself hangs a whole theology on the 
variant name of God, and that name on the apex of a vowel point. 
Truth cannot be seen full-circle through a single pinhole. Darwin 
lamented that absorption in physical studies had nearly robbed him 
of aesthetic sense. Before intrusting our fate to a mountain guide 
we need to remember that his calling may have made him snow-blind 
or halting in gait. 

4. Finally, on this head, the “ personal equation’? must be reckoned 
with. We are all born Aristotelians or Platonists, rationalists or 
intuitionalists, sensationalists or idealists, according to the poet- 
philosopher Coleridge. Not only thus in mental drift, but in tempera- 
mental, men are congenitally parted asunder. The predisposition 
to radicalism or conservatism—headlong dash or cautious reconnois- 
sance—hunger for the new as new or loyalty to the old as old—are 
often as deeply ingrained as they are irresistible. Each of these 
extreme instincts is fractional, and, left to itself, valueless if not 
perilous. Brakes and wheels are equally needful to the well-equipped 
train. The California stagecoach traveler, dashing down the steep 
canyon road, may be momentarily disturbed at sight of the prancing 
mustangs in the lead, seemingly about to plunge over the precipice 
at the roadside; but he comfortably remembers the steady hold- 
back of the stout wheel-horses behind. The critical pathways of 
thought can be safely traversed only by well-balanced faculties. 

Passing from these precautionary reflections to the main question 
—the drift of current theologizing. Notwithstanding the confusion 
bred by single currents, cross-currents, eddies, and vagrant move- 
ments at large, the main channel may be clearly perceived along 
which all mental movement has flowed. For there are only two 
worlds open to our vision; from which alone, therefore, we can derive 
the data of our thinking—the cosmic and the psychic. Every process 
of speculation proceeding from “basic principles” issues in a philos- 
ophy. Theologizing is therefore essentially philosophizing. It must 
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proceed from a prior cosmology or psychology under the same limi- 
tations as any other movement of thought. It is worth while, then, 
first to examine the rival postulates and canons of the two rival 
schools—cosmologic and psychic—empiric and idealistic. 

It is noticeable that while differing radically at each of the points 
referred to—postulate and canon—they both make some common 
claims as to trustworthiness. 

1. Each seeks and assumes to offer a secure starting-point. It is 
“the first step that counts.’ The empiricist is content to venture 
that first step on the testimony of sense. He promptly agrees that 
“knowledge is of things we see.”” Reason supports instinct, he con- 
cludes, and justifies the “burnt child ’’who “dreads the fire” as real 
without further experimental verification. 

But the empiricist’s “neighbor cometh and searcheth him out.” 
The idealist reminds him that to know a sensation is not to know what 
caused it. For the eye sees only an image on its own retina—and, 
strictly speaking, not even that, but its shadowy replica thrown on 
the mental screen behind. Pursuing the same ominous line of 
skeptical disillusionment, he reduces the whole outside world to a 
hazy ‘‘possibility of sensation.” Truth ceases, thereupon, to be 
universal or eternal; for it becomes only that which the individual 
man ‘“‘troweth,” to recur to Horne Tooke’s definition. Again, the 
critical plummet goes still deeper. One’s own personal existence 
comes in question, not to be henceforth guaranteed by experimental 
self-pinching. Only the Cartesian test remains: “I think, therefore 
Iam.” But if the ego cannot be known apart from thinking, how 
do I know that there is aught else than the thinking to be known? 
There is one more step possible only—absolute Pyrrhonism. We may 
doubt not only whether we doubt, or whether there is anyone to 
doubt, but whether there is anything to be doubted. “To this 
complexion do we come at last.’”’ And this is the inevitable issue of 
the theory, that nothing is to be accepted as true so long as it can be 
doubted. 

From this mephitic gulf the empiricist escapes, so long as he 
remains naively such. But the moment he lets the so-called “scien- 
tific imagination” slip its halter, he, too, is likely to be swept Mazeppa- 
like out into the gloomy wilderness of Agnosticism. So soon as he 
mounts the philosophic tripod his utterances become as vague and 
useless as those of the Delphic oracle. While he speaks of matter and 
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motion, his proper stock in trade, we comprehend and believe. But 
he now parts matter into atoms, atoms into ions, ions into fragments 
of electricity, and resolves electricity into a “mode of motion.” 
Motion, on the other hand, is, as he assures us, an undifferentiated 
“mode” of light, heat, and electricity. But that it may be intelligibly 
so it must have ether for its vehicle. And ether is matter without any 
of the congruous properties of matter—for while hard as adamant it 
is so thin that the planets fly through it without friction. Thus 
matter turns out to be motion where there is nothing to move, and 
motion appears to be a phenomenon of inconceivable matter. 

From such vacuous beginnings, in idealism and empiricism alike, 
what solid conclusions can be hoped? Masson said that when the 
Hegelian philosophy, teaching the identity of contraries, reached 
England, the courteous native would have reverently taken off his 
hat to the mysterious monster, if he could only have discovered which 
end was the head. It might not be unreasonable to expect us to 
take off our hats to the incomprehensible, but it is asking too much to 
demand the taking off our heads also. 

2. Each guarantees the trustworthiness of its own exclusive method. 
The empiricist sets out along the low a posteriori level, being cautiously 
dialectic in movement. The idealist, on the contrary, theoretically 
eschews argument, trusting the efficacy of assertion only. If he illogi- 
cally appeals to logic, however, he vaults at once upon the “high 
a priori” road; leaping from dogmatic assumption to dogmatic 
conclusion. The one counts it a crime to believe aught else than a 
fact that can be verified. The other counts nothing ultimately true 
save an idea that does not need to be verified. The one rests his 
inductive pyramid on a broad basis of laboriously gathered facts. 
The other poises his upon the sharp-pointed apex of an intuition. 
Each scornfully repudiates the other’s canon, and each (as we shall 
see) substitutes it for his own as occasion demands. Mr. Darwin, for 
instance, spoke contemptuously of the “miserable hypothesis of 
special creations,” of fancied “unity of design,’ and of unscientific 
appeal to “occult causes,”’ as equally the spawn of an illusive “inner 
sense.” Professor Huxley summed up all metaphysical maundering 
as busying itself with “lunar politics.” John Stuart Mill irreverently 
dissipated the oracular intuition itself into a product of unconscious 
cerebration working on sensuous data. Herbert Spencer committed 
himself and his philosophy to logical hari kari, by making man the 
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output of the mill of mechanical necessity—he and his supposed 
thoughts being a helpless bit of chaff, blown out irresistibly at the’ 
tail-end of a cyclone of ancestral inheritance. 

The idealists have been no less bitter in denunciation of their 
rivals. Carlyle likened the ‘mud philosophers” to a “pair of 
spectacles behind which there is no eye.” Emerson never wearied of 
sarcastic thrusts at them, as living in the “sty of sensualism.”” He had 
no patience with those who were “floundering in the mud of dialectics.” 
He resented Henry Ware’s “cruel hint” of the need of proof as the 
condition of belief; ‘‘if you ask me how I dare to say so, or why it is 
so,” he ingenuously says, “I am the most helpless of men.’ He 
denounced appeal to history or travel-lore as useless, if not profane. 
One should dip the past and the remote out of the “internal ocean,’ 
and not “borrow from other men’s urns.” 

But mark the promptness with which each unconsciously aban- 
doned his own, in behalf of the despised method of his neighbor, at 
intervals. Mr. Darwin, having led to the edge of “blind chance” 
as the solution of all cosmic movement, started back from the fatal 
leap it invited, saying instinctively “the understanding revolts at it.” 
Professor Huxley, having sarcastically repudiated the reality of any 
experimental proof of spontaneous generation, still announced his 
belief in the actuality of what he had experimentally disproved, 
because his theory demanded it. Mr. Mill, denying the authority 
of intuition, professed himself ready to “go to hell,” rather than sub- 
mit to a God whom he could not intuitively recognize as “good.” 
And Herbert Spencer began his exclusively inductive philosophy 
by basing it on a set of preliminary “first principles,” deductively 
applied. 

On the other hand, Carlyle, while protesting against the value of 
that which is seen through the “‘spectacles” of sense, was a most 
industrious limner of external detail. Witness the picturesqueness 
of his account of men and events in his French Revolution; and the 
endlessly minute gossip as to manner and feature in his Frederick the 
Great. Mr. Emerson, too, in spite of his caustic protest against 
allowing “things” to get “into the saddle and ride mankind,” was 
a most persistent observer of, and commentator on, “things.” He 
essayed to be a Yankee Yogi, and, like George Chapman’s mystic, 
“let in all his light” “like ancient temples” “only at the top.” Yet 
he was a most wide-awake traveler and reproducer of what he had 
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thus seen, and a most omnivorous reader of history. His literary 
hives are full of honey from the most ancient and distant fields. He 
was not even utterly barren of the dialectic, which he so much scorned; 
for he in one place insists on the need of a “long logic”; coming thus 
perilously near Mr. Mill’s profane “dissipation” of the native author- 
ity of intuition “into shining ether.” 

On the whole it appears that each of the avowedly secure methods 
proposed has been discredited by friend and foe alike. An advocate 
who has denounced his rival’s method as false, and then forsaken 
his own, cannot consistently ask confidence in either. 

3. Each announces pursuit of a common goal—the attainment of 
absolute certainty. Both parties have been bitten by the same old 
serpent and inoculated with the same old virus of which we have read 
—the temptation and essay to “become as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” Neither is content to remain a crude pistic, but each would 
become an accomplished gnostic. Hence, apparently, the lingering 
in an alien system of thought, of ideas and nomenclature which have 
there lost all clearness of meaning and fitness of relation. 

It remains to ask what reliable finality of conclusion has been 
reached, or is likely to be reached by either of the schools named, 
when turning Godward. Much has been promised for the inductive 
method, because of its alleged ease of application, its accuracy of 
step, and its finality of goal. Listening to the encomiums of its 
advocates one is reminded of the talismanic virtues claimed for some 
mechanical devices of our day, as voiced in the cant motto: ‘Touch 
the button and induction will do the rest.”” But, in fact, the inductive 
is, as Professor Jevons has elaborately explained, the most difficult, 
the most slippery, and the least complete in result of all methods. 
As a theological guide its failure has proven so conspicuous that a new 
word has been coined to emphasize it. Instead of becoming gnostics 
by its help its devotees have announced themselves as confirmed 
“agnostics.” It is evident beforehand that if God be not first con- 
ceived of as strictly finite, he must be inaccessible to inductive 
reasoning. For its method is that of gradual approach, and therefore 
mathematical in character and subject to mathematical limitations. 
But mathematics, when confronted with the infinite, symbolically 
confesses its incapacity for further progress; it abandons signifi- 
cant figures and substitutes the vacant cipher and the prostrate 
figure eight. The calculable cosmos cannot therefore yield data 
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for the solution of the incalculable. . God is out of the reach of 
trigonometry. 

But we are bidden to turn from the macrocosm to the more 
immediate microcosm—man. Being the “measure of the universe,” 
why not accept him as the true revealer of God also? Those who 
would thus “take aim at things divine by things human,” to borrow 
Lord Bacon’s pithy phrase, may readily plead in justification of 
their course that man was made originally “in the image” of God, 
and must, therefore, retain some lines of resemblance justifying ana- 
logic reasoning. We cannot forget, however, when reminded that 
the Scripture itself so characterizes man, that the same Scripture 
cautions us against presumptuous abuse of the analogy: “Thou 
thoughtest I was altogether such as thyself.” 

It must be true that God is, in some measure, akin to man in 
Nature, else the Incarnation were impossible. Reasoning conversely, 
what may we gather from human nature, to help us toward a knowl- 
edge of God ? 

Three ideas are inextricably interwoven into the fibers of our 
mental texture—the idea of infinity, that of personality, and that of 
“oughtness.” We try in vain to rid ourselves of the notion of a space 
beyond which there is no space, and of a time before which there was 
no time. The imagination of the immature child and that of the 
crude peasant alike folds its wings before the problem of the beyond 
thus indicated. The early Zoroastrians worshiped “‘ boundless space 
and boundless time.” But they worshiped vacuity; for space and 
time are not conceivable as things, but as containing things. As 
such they must lie without us, for we are ourselves contained therein. 

The idea of personality is equally inexpugnable. But it is not 
coincident, not even cognate with, that of infinity. We cannot 
conceive ourselves as filling immensity, nor as coeval with the stars. 
When we attempt to attach the notion of infinity to that of personality, 
we pass at once beyond the region of legitimately intelligible analogy. 
Again, we seek in vain exhaustively to measure the contents of our 
own personality. Much less can we reconstruct from our own con- 
sciousness the idiosyncrasies of our friend’s personality. What 
madness, then, to attempt the exploration of the depths of an infinite 
personality from the same meager data. 

The categorical imperative of Kant is no less native in us, and 
no less indelible. When Frederick W. Robertson fled out of the 
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Arctic chill of skepticism into the sole remaining retreat left him, “It 
must be right to do right,” he found there an impregnable fortress. 
But the “categorical imperative” is imperative only, not educative. 
It is simple while it remains within, as an abstraction. But it drives 
us at once without—into the world of actions and relations; and here 
the problem of duty becomes at once complex and intimidating. And 
complexity and intimidation increase as relations multiply, and issues 
of conduct stretch farther into the future. To be told that I ought, 
gives no clue to what I ought, nor why, in a given case. Deontological 
theories, and schemes of practical ethics, therefore, sprout daily like 
mushrooms; each genuine and plausible to the careless eye, but each 
suggestive of toadstool possibilities. 

Since our moral intuition cannot be safely trusted to tell us in 
detail what we ought to be or do in our narrow sphere, how audacious 
to prescribe what God ought to be or do, as ruler and immanent 
worker in a boundless and closely interrelated universe! Ludovicus 
killed his donkey, Carlyle says, because it had swallowed the moon; 
it had, in fact, only drunk up the moon’s shadow in its own poor water- ~ 
pail. Let us not mistake the Brocken specter of ourselves, cast 
on the surface of the infinite, for the Infinite himself. 

To what incongruous ends idealistic theologizing has actually 
brought its devotees, a few conspicuous instances will suffice to show. 
Saint George Mivart was a prominent scientific materialist. But he 
unscientifically assumed an immanent God in matter. He thereupon 
rushed to the defense of Romish worship of the mass, to which he had 
been bred. This was his scattering syllogism. ‘‘God, being present 
in every atom, must therefore be present in consecrated wafer also. 
Hence it may be fitly worshiped as God.’ The crude African who 
bows before a fluttering rag or gnarled bush as God, may well thank 
his scientific champion for so shrewd a defense. Cardinal Newman, 
on the other hand, was essentially a sacramental materialist. He 
defended mass-worship on wholly different grounds. He believed 
that, by the use of certain talismanic words, he literally changed the 
bread into flesh and blood, and thus “‘made God,” and “held him in his 
hand.” But to mollify the resentment of outraged common-sense 
and to save himself from the imputation of insanity, he fled to the 
subtleties of scholasticism. He postulated a substantia in the bread, 
wholly inaccessible to sense; within which the marvelous transmuta- 
tion was sheltered from ordinary vision and intrusive questioning. 
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“Extremes meet.” Nothing could be farther from materialism, 
scientific or sacramental, than the high idealism of Fichte. Yet healso 
“made God”; not by resort to inconsistent subterfuge, but normally, 
according to his theory. For he held that thought makes all things, 
God among the rest. One wonders why, in that case, men do not 
make a universe each to suit himself; one, for instance, in which 
work does not bring weariness, nor hunger pain. Moreover, if the 
idea made by the head may be worshiped as God, the same idea 
made visible by the hand must share equal honor. Michael Angelo’s 
inward vision of God the Father, put on canvas in the Vatican, 
may accordingly become a legitimate object of devotion. There is 
then no reason to criticize the fishermen who “sacrifice unto their 
net, and burn incense unto their drag.” Idolatry becomes orthodox. 

But still a different voice comes from the Sage of Concord. It is 
announced from that oracular retreat, not that man “‘makes God”’ 
by his thought but that “he who thinks God is God.” This being 
admitted, the old adage concerning Athens, which credited that 
renowned city with having “as many gods as men,” at once recurs, 
and attaches itself to our ““modern Athens.” For that is the pro- 
verbial breeding-place of thinkers; it must also provide more shrines 
for its abundant gods. 

But we need not longer toy with words that are themselves 
but toys. David Hume was chagrined to discover that the prosaic 
world had taken the skeptical sword-play, in which he had indulged 
as an intellectual diversion, in sober earnest. Mr. Emerson was a 
most adroit verbal prestidigitator, juggling meaning into and out 
of words at pleasure, often leaving his hearers and readers in a haze 
of bewildered and unsatisfied expectancy. Witness his voluminous, 
but by no means luminous, definition of religion. “It is storax, and 
chlorine, and rosemary,” with much more aromatic enlargement; 
“the song of the starsisit”’; finally it is ““a mountain air.”” A “moun- 
tain air”? indeed—for the ethereal heights of transcendentalism yield 
no sustenance to the lungs of the ordinary valley-dweller. One longs 
to descend to the “bread and butter’”’ level, where our neighbor, 
at least, ‘delivers himself like a man of this world.” When men, 
“professing themselves to be wise, become fools,’ we need not become 
fools also in taking their words seriously. 

When Bishop Berkeley says no matter is, 
No matter then what Bishop Berkeley says. 
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A much soberer thinker than Mr. Emerson, Theodore Parker, found 
a clue to the endless problem in the deliverances of the moral intuition; 
reckoning it the “voice of God in the soul of man.” Under the guid- 
ance of that infallible voice he mapped out in detail the characteristics 
of the God that ought to be, and therefore must be. It weakens 
confidence in the validity of his revelations and the trustworthiness 
of his mentor, when we discover that he came to make legitimacy of 
faith in the justice of God to depend on the grant or refusal of immor- 
tality to whales. | 

Our inquiry must end here; and it proves unsatisfactory in result. 
No so-called “modern theology,” built on “basic principles,” is in 
any true sense distinctively modern. The effort to reach heaven 
by building from earth is as old as the Babel tower. There has 
never been a time when the “‘nations”’ have not “‘made unto them- 
selves gods.”” The Greeks humanized their gods; the Romans deified 
men. Outside the Bible and Israel, there has never been any other 
than an earth-born theology, such as is here called “‘modern.” And 
it has never, at its highest, among its partisans old or new, reached 
higher than that “ Unknown God” before whom old Athens and mod- 
ern empiricism both bow in worship, “mostly of the silent sort.” 
Whether such worship has rested on the “exoteric’’ or the “‘esoteric,”’ 
adoring the image itself as God or the god “immanent” in it, the 
result has ever been the same—despondency. “The religions of 
heathenism” as President Porter long ago clearly showed, are all 
“religions of despair.” An illusive conclusion derived by illusive 
processes from illusive premises can give no rest to a weary soul. 
“Tt shall be called Bottom’s dream because it hath no bottom.” 

Let physical research and philosophic analysis go on with their 
appropriate task; but when they attempt ethereal flights let them 
honestly say, as Plato advised, “‘Hear a dream for dream’’—but let 
them not offer it as a revelation. Let us meantime heed Jeremiah’s 
further injunction, ‘“‘The prophet that hath a dream let him tell a 
dream; and he that hath my word let him speak my word faith- 
fully. What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord.” 

For, old as it is in time, there is nothing more truly modern in 
spirit, than the theology of the written word. However men’s 
thoughts may “widen with the sun,” its utterances will be found still 
to antedate them. The New Testament keeps ever ahead of the 
ages, and remains perennially new. 
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Many voices are today asking wearily, “Who will show us any 
good?” Out of heathendom comes the wail of the hopeless. Out of 
the realm of physical research comes, at the best, disheartening nega- 
tion. Out of the speculations of metaphysics comes bewildering 
paradox. Is it not time to turn, with ingenuous Peter, to Jesus, say- 
ing, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’ Those “words,” he has promised, “shall not pass away’”— 
and they have not, nor do they bid fair to do so. Spoken in the ear 
of an insignificant group of fishermen, in an obscure corner of the 
world, they are now shouted from the housetop throughout all 
lands. Even while I write the gates of Constantinople seem about 
to open once more to Christian forces. Over the portals of St- 
Sophia in that city, long hidden under Mohammedan incrustation, 
lies a significant motto, soon, perhaps, to be again uncovered to view: 
Verbum Dei in aeternum manet. ‘No weapon can prosper” in the 
end, that is ‘formed against” a people armed with the “sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” And “this is the word which 
by the gospel is preached unto you.” 

Mr. Crapp: I am informed that neither of the speakers whose 
names are on the program is present. Therefore I take it that the 
meeting is now open to discussion. I await your pleasure. Any 
delegate—or any other gentleman who wishes—may occupy the 


time. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. THEO. A. K. Gesster, D.D.: Mr. President: It seems a pity 
to let such a question as this pass without discussion. Among the 
books of my own early theological studies was a book entitled Hodge’s 
Theology, a book that I suppose is now out of print. I confess to you 
frankly, that I never thought much of theology, as I found it in that 
volume or in any other, and, though perhaps I ought not to say it, 
I think less about it tonight than I ever did. 

As a matter of fact, theology is, to begin with, a misnamed thing. 
I suppose it claims to be a science of God. It is a fraud in its name. 
There is no science of God, there never can be a science of God, as 
we understand the word “‘science.’”’ How can there be a science of 
the Infinite Being? ~Not until you can put the ocean into a tin 
cup can you construct a true science of God. The finite can never 
comprehend the infinite, neither can it put God’s thoughts nor deeds 
into scientific relations. It is strikingly significant of the self- 
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consciousness of theology in the recognition of its own infirmity that 
it is the only science that has sought to produce conviction by fire 
and the sword. It is on this account the most brutal of sciences, for 
all the rest have been willing to depend upon reason for their life. 
Since theology could not depend upon intellectual conviction, it has 
relied upon cruelty to sustain its existence. 

Moreover the theology of any given period has always followed 
the trend of the prevailing philosophy of that time. And as each 
philosophy is simply built upon the ruins of its predecessor, what 
shall ever save its following theology from sharing the fate of its 
master ? 

But while there may not be a theology, there may be a science of 
religion, which is a vastly different thing. For religion is a matter of 
experience and consciousness, and is traceable in its relations and 
results. The Bible isa record of experiences and the religion preceded 
the book, for the book is simply its story. A science of religion based 
upon human experience is not only practicable but desirable, and 
takes us out of the realm of abstract reasoning into that of concrete 
fact and experimental knowledge. 


Rev. JESSE B. THomas, D.D.: Let me say that in preparing my 
paper I understood that the subject assigned for discussion concerned 
theology, not religion. It led to speculative, not experimental inquiry. 
The consideration of the nature or origin of religion is, therefore, 
irrelevant. 

I am far from denying the possibility or reality of progress in 
theological thought. I should be ashamed if I had no maturer ideas 
of God and his relations to men than at the beginning of my ministry 
fifty years ago. But I have found no new “basic principles.’ That 
would imply radical departure, not simply advance. 

Neither have I attempted to defend dogmatic theology in so 
far as it has taken the form of a dialectically wrought “system.” 
I do not lean on Calvin or anybody else, except as they lean on the 
Bible. Calvin warped the text, at some points, to fill out the geomet- 
ric symmetry of his scheme. This led to approximate fatalism. 
On the other hand, I heard a Congregational minister in California 
say that he believed there would be people in heaven whose presence 
would surprise and displease God himself, but who would be there in 
spite of him. So far did his revolt against Calvin’s notion of divine 
sovereignty lead him. 
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Again man’s theological revulsions may lead him to override as 
well as to pervert the Scripture. I heard a New England minister, 
who still claimed to be Christian, say, “If Jesus had lived in our day 
he would have improved upon some of his ethical teachings. I 
think I could have given him some points on Dives.” And yet Herbert 
Spencer, who did not profess to be a Christian, regarded the ethics 
of Jesus as still in advance of the highest attained up to the nineteenth 
century. 

When we cut loose from our anchorage in the Word we go to sea 
rudderless and without compass. 

I see no incompatibility in the conception of direct revelation as 
distinguished from revelation through personal experience or rational- 
ized conclusion. The Old Testament represents Israel’s knowledge of 
God as derived from the utterances of appointed “spokesmen,” and 
not reached through national and rational “evolution.”” We do not 
depend upon the study of our neighbors’ houses, their clothing, or 
their mechanical achievements as a more direct and complete dis- 
closure of their inner personality or aims, if we can get speech of 
them. If God be a person, why may he not normally deal with us 
assuch? And if he speaks need we go on “‘ wading deep in the melted 
matter” of speculation to learn about him, rather than listen to and 
heed his words ? 


Rev. Ropert Cu1pMAN Hut: It seems to me the two writers 
have joined a remarkably clear issue in their discussion of the prin- 
ciple of modern theology. They are both agreed on what that 
fundamental principle is. One speaker accepts it as sound. The 
other rejects it as false. And the issue is clear. 

If I understood the speakers aright, both papers have defined the 
fundamental principle of modern theology to be the construction of 
its system on the basis of the needs and experience of the human 
heart. The second writer deplored the adoption of this principle 
because to base our thought about God on man and his experience 
seemed to him to be repeating the old error of those who talked of 
reaching heaven by building a tower from earth. 

Yet I cannot help recalling William Newton Clarke’s illuminating 
comment on that great word of Jesus, “If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father.” We have here Jesus’ own authority for 
reasoning from the highest human to the actual divine. 
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Yet between these two points of view, there is no difference which 
cannot be compromised and reconciled. For, when we are building 
our theology on man, and his needs and his experiences, are we not 
building it upon God? Is not God nearest to us and seen most 
clearly by us in our own hearts? 

Truly says Tennyson: 


Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet. 


And Browning adds, 
_ Though he is so bright, and we so dim 
We are made in his image to witness him. 

If we are God’s children, we cannot be far wrong if we build our 
thought about God on what is likest our Father in our own selves. 
On the other hand, if we seek to build our theology on the revelation 
that comes to us through the Scriptures, as I understand the second 
speaker contends, even so, are we not still building on human experi- 
ence? How has the Bible come to us save through human prophets 
and apostles, holy men of old, who spoke as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit ? } 

We all agree that our belief about God has been, in part at least, 
inherited by us from men long since dead. The only question is 
whether we shall base our thinking about God on the experience of 
his children who live in this present time as well as on that of those 
who have long since passed away. 

I must express my disagreement with my good friend, the Secre- 
tary, about the possibility of a scientific theology. I think the reason 
he so dislikes theology is that he associates it in his mind with those 
volumes of which he spoke, volumes which did not take into con- 
sideration the needs of the twentieth, or even of the nineteenth 
century. But, to say there is no need of theological thought today 
is to ignore the importance of the function theology serves. Science 
is ordered knowledge. It is not necessarily complete knowledge. 
If science meant complete knowledge, we could not have any science 
at all, not even a science of botany, for are we not reminded by the 
poet, 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
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If we believe that through Jesus Christ we have entered upon that 
life eternal whose essence it is to know God, even though we know 
in part, yet so far as our partial knowledge is orderly and consistent, 
it is scientific knowledge, scientific theology. 


The benediction was pronounced by REv. JESSE B. THomas, D.D. 


FIRST DAY 
Evening Session 
8:00 P.M. 


President Newman opened the evening session, and called upon 
Rev. William Henry Bawden, of Perth Amboy, N.J., to offer prayer. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The subject for discussion this evening 
is, “What Is a Baptist Church ?” and we shall hear from the first 
writer, Rev. A. T. Fowler, D.D., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., on “The English 
View.” 


Rev. A. T. Fowter, D.D., then read the following paper: 


WHAT IS A BAPTIST CHURCH ? THE ENGLISH VIEW 


A noted theological “writer has “Tecently said “that the dispute 
between the spirit and the letter has burned itself out. As the area of 
spiritual culture spreads, the worship of the letter retires, and every- 
where now the letter is recognized as the servant of the spirit.” To 
this conquest of the spirit, the people known as Baptists have made 
one of the largest contributions. We are the inheritors of.a great 
and noble past, and we do well to remember the faithful servants of 
Jesus Christ and noble pioneers who were our forerunners in the 
reconquest of the spirit over the letter. I trust, therefore, that this 
investigation and survey may throw some light on the present-day 
position of Baptists, and on the definition of “what is a Baptist 
church, in the English view.” 

In discussing this question, much depends upon the position from 
which an answer is given. This applies when it is dealt with from 
the English point of view as well as from any other. The fact is, such 
a question is both simple and complex in its nature. It is simple 
when dealt with from the point of Christian experience, and complex 
when viewed in the light of its historical relations. 

The discussion of such a question may appear to some of our 
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people like a useless procedure, but to others it will be most vital. 
The growing intimacy between English and American Baptists, the 
formation of the Baptist World Alliance, the movement toward unity 
among several of the larger evangelical bodies, and the strong con- 
viction among our people of some readjustment of our polity, which 
shall leave our churches as independent as the fingers of a human 
hand, but which shall unite them into a hand of common fellowship 
for effective service, makes the question before us this evening one of 
importance. It does not diminish the significance of this question to 
say that a Baptist church, more than any other, is founded upon the 
principles of primitive Christianity as contained in the New Testa- 
ment, but the New Testament, being authoritative for us, enhances the 
value of this discussion, that the Spirit of Truth who inspired the early 
writers and Christian teachers may also inspire pure-hearted men in 
the church during these intricate and perplexing days, and thereby 
lead us to a proper understanding of the limits of spiritual differen- 
tiation among Baptists. 

In one of his published letters the late Lord Acton says: ‘‘The 
great object in trying to understand history, political, religious, 
literary, or scientific, is to get behind men and grasp ideas.” It may, 
therefore, be well for us briefly to sketch the circumstances and note 
the ideas through which the first Baptist churches arose, before con- 
sidering their present position in England. For many years they were 
known as Anabaptists, and though protesting against it, it was 
natural that they should be so identified by superficial observers, yet 
historically Baptists and Anabaptists were entirely distinct, at least 
in origin. For over two hundred years two Baptist bodies existed 
side by side in England, owing their origin to other than Anabaptist 
sources. The Anabaptist groups in England were formed of refugees 
from Europe and had only an indirect influence on English Baptist 
church life. In line with the spirit of dissent which was strong in 
pre-Reformation times, the first general Baptist church had its 
beginning in John Smyth. He entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
about 1586, receiving his Master’s degree 1593, and was ordained by 
the Bishop of Lincoln in 1594. He was appointed lecturer in the city 
of Lincoln in the year 1600, but two years later was prohibited by 
the bishop. After this he went to live at Gainsborough, where the 
Separatist movement was strong and flourishing. Here Smyth 
himself after an intense struggle joined the Separatist cause and later 
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became the pastor of the Independent church in Gainsborough. 
Later when by persecution this church was driven from England, 
Smyth went with it to Amsterdam. We need not deal with the 
problems and discussions which arose among these brave exiles and 
pioneers, but in 1608 Smyth with eighty others withdrew from the 
rest, and in 1609 he became a Baptist. Smyth, not being an Immer- 
sionist, paid no attention to the significance of the mode of baptism. 
All he stood for in his first Baptist declaration was that “infants 
ought not to be baptized, because there is neither precept nor example 
in the New Testament of any infants that were baptized by John or 
Christ’s disciples, and Christ commanded to make disciples by 
teaching them, and then to baptize them.”’ It may be well to note 
that the idea of being an Anabaptist or even a Mennonite was so 
remote from Smyth’s mind, that though he was on intimate terms 
with them, he baptized himself and then his fellow believers by 
affusion. In the year 1611 Thomas Helwys, Morton Busher, and 
thirty-six others, who had been with Smyth, left Amsterdam and 
returned to England, and formed the first General Baptist church, 
using as a place of worship a building in Newgate Street, London, 
thus constituting the first General Baptist church on English soil. 
To use the words of the late Professor Masson: “From their little 
dingy meeting-house somewhere in old London there flashed forth 
first in England the absolute doctrine of religious liberty. .... This 
obscure Baptist congregation became the repository for all England 
of the absolute principle of liberty of conscience expressed in their 
Amsterdam Confession, as distinct from the more stinted principles 
advocated by the general body of independents.” The General 
Baptists adopted a semi-presbyterial form of church polity by which 
the Association and the General Assembly became important factors 
in administration and in the adjustment of grievances in the churches. 

What has been said of the General Baptists is likewise true of the 
Particular Baptists. Their origin is found not among the Ana- 
baptists, but in the great reform movement going on in England at 
the time. In 1616 a church was founded in Southwark, London, by 
Separatists of which Henry Jacob, a highly educated Puritan minister, 
became pastor. He felt it was his duty to establish a pure church 
according to New Testament principles. It was in connection with 
this church that the name “Independent” was first used. This 
congregation suffered much persecution and became the forerunner of 
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the Congregational and Particular Baptist churches in England. In 
1633 several of the members who held to peculiar views regarding 
baptism were dismissed in good faith and friendliness to form a church 
of their own, and in 1638 by resolution it rejected infant baptism, but 
still retaining sprinkling or affusion, and not immersion, as the mode 
of baptism. This church thus became the First Particular or Cal- 
vinistic Baptist church in England. It was what we would call 
today a church of mixed membership. It held to the Calvinistic or 
“particular” view of the atonement, in contrast to the churches called 
General Baptist which were Arminian, or holding to atonement for 
all men. 

In this brief survey it will thus be seen that neither of these bodies 
known as Baptists, and which were united in the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain in 1885, had their origin in the Anabaptist movement on 
the Continent of Europe. In the theological and social views of the 
Anabaptists the English Baptists shared only in one, and that was 
believer’s baptism or baptism upon a profession of faith, but even 
this rebaptism, as it was called, at this time did not imply immersion 
as the mode of performing the ordinance. It was in 1642 that the 
Baptists began to practice immersion instead of affusion for baptism. 
The development of Baptist churches therefore began in the spiritual 
awakening of the English Reformation and not in the Anabaptist 
movement. The Anabaptist movement was political and social, as 
well as religious in its aspects, while the English Baptists represented 
a revival of spiritual religion. The Anabaptist movement can be 
characterized as one of social and spiritual extremity. It united 
with the revolutionary socialism of the hour. It embodied a political 
mission with military methods. The Baptists and Independents on 
the other hand were not made by peasant wars, brotherhoods, mystic 
or anarchistic radicalism, but by the inwardness, spirituality, and 
freedom of the soul. The Anabaptist movement was a revolution, 
the Baptist cause a renaissance. Only at one point did these move- 
ments have anything in common, and that was as to who should be 
the proper subjects for baptism. They both held to  believer’s 
baptism. The Baptist churches, both General and Particular, while 
holding different theological positions, emphasized what has ever been 
fundamental in a Baptist church, namely, the doctrine of personal 
regeneration. ‘Their divergence from each other began in the extent 
of the atoning work of Christ which made such regeneration possible, 
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whether it should be of a “general” or “particular” character. The 
place and mode of baptism was secondary with both bodies, insistence 
being upon the qualification for ordinance. The emphasis was 
clearly and positively put upon conversion, not upon baptism; not to 
exalt the outward sign, but the inward spiritual experience. As it is — 
in many of the English Baptist churches today so it was then, baptism 
without immersion was meaningless, while with conversion church 
membership was possible even if baptism were omitted. In a con- 
fession written by John Smyth and published after his death, among 
other things we read: ‘‘The outward baptism of water is to be 
administered only upon such penitent and faithful persons as are 
aforesaid, and not upon infants or wicked persons.” This represents 
the position of the General Baptists of that day, and what was true of 
them was also true of the Particular or Calvinistic Baptists. In a 
statement published in 1644 called “A Confession of Faith of those 
churches which are commonly (though falsely) called Anabaptists,”’ 
after several doctrinal articles, there is maintained the statement that 
“Baptism is an ordinance of the New Testament given by Christ, to 
be dispensed upon persons professing faith.”” Thus it will be seen 
that the Baptist churches agreed upon the place and importance of 
conversion as a prerequisite to baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
particular Baptists like the General Baptists differed from other 
churches not upon their conviction as to the mode of baptism but as 
to the place of penitence, and conversion in the Christian teaching. 
Naturally as a result of their views concerning a restricted atonement, 
the Particular Baptists through the years came to hold also a restricted 
view of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. If we keep the main points 
of the foregoing review in mind we shall be better able to understand 
the Baptist position in England today. The subsequent develop- 
ment of Baptist churches is easily explained in the fundamental place 
they have given to conversion, the freedom of the individual soul, and 
the missionary impulse. It is needless for us to notice even in outline 
how many of the old General Baptist churches became practically 
Unitarian, and how the Particular churches became hyper-Calvinistic, 
and then of how the return to an evangelical faith came through the 
preaching of conversion by such men as Fuller, Hall, Ryland, and 
others. 

It is not our purpose at this point to discuss the contribution which 
Baptists have made to the religious life of our time; while it would be 
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of surpassing interest, it is not germane to our subject. Baptists 
having stood for the great doctrines of regeneration as a prerequisite 
to church membership, and as a natural corollary to this the freedom 
of the individual soul, and the missionary impulse embodied in the 
idea that all men should have the opportunity of hearing the gospel, 
we may ask what light this has to throw upon the meaning of a 
Baptist church from the English point of view. That the various 
movements of three hundred years have brought changes of emphasis 
must be apparent to the most casual observer. Among the chief 
things was a growing relation of the churches to each other. This 
found expression in the union which began in 1885 in the present 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland and was completed in 
1891. At the present time there are sixteen hundred and eighty 
churches in the British Isles affiliated with the Union, and six hundred 
and forty-two not in the membership of the Union. In this Union no 
doctrinal test is required. A wide difference of opinion is allowed yet 
there is a fellowship of faith and service. This is possible and recog- 
nized, since emphasis is placed upon regeneration, and that penitence 
and faith are possible amid a variety of doctrinal views. 

To better understand the present position of Baptist churches and 
to discover what definition should be given to the subject before us, I 
sent five hundred letters to the pastors of the leading churches and to 
each of the Associations in England containing the following questions 
—Name of church? Number of members? What percentage of 
members are unbaptized (unimmersed)? Have any applied for 
baptism by immersion after being received into membership? Do 
you consider baptism to be an individual matter apart from church 
membership? What effect do you think this ‘open membership”’ 
has had on the denomination? Has it hindered its growth or influ- 
ence? To these letters four hundred and ninety-six replies were 
received in addition to replies from the presidents or secretaries of 
associations. While in these returns a wide diversity of church 
practice is seen, there is also revealed, most emphatically, that they 
stand for the great fundamental principles for which Baptists have 
always contended. In this survey, omitting the name and member- 
ship of churches, of the four hundred and ninety-six replies received, 
four hundred and one report as having “open” membership, and the 
proportion of unbaptized persons to the whole ranges from 1 to 60 
per cent, with an average of 34.3 percent. In the matter of applica- 
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tion for baptism after membership, all reporting “open”? membership 
churches have had such baptisms, one church reporting 70 per cent of 
those so received. In addition thirty-six ministers reply as Dr. 
Newton H. Marshall, of Hampstead, London, does when he says, 
“Had I not been admitted to church fellowship before baptism, I 
should never have become a Baptist.” Sixteen churches report that, 
while not having “open membership,” they have a “communicants” 
list made up of persons received by letter or on a profession of faith, 
but who for physical reasons cannot be baptized. These churches, 
while standing for a “close”? membership, believe that those unable 
to be baptized should not be debarred from fellowship or from com- 
munion in the church. 

In answer to the question, Do you consider b baptism | to be a matter 
of individual obedience apart from church membership? all except 
three reply in the affirmative, and these three report as undecided in 
the matter. Here, however, is the vital point. Should the ordinance 
be made a condition for church membership? Three hundred and 
eighty replies affirm that it should not. Twelve state that while it is 
a matter of individual obedience and has a significance of its own, it 
can be a bond of church union, especially in Baptist churches. Forty- 
one ministers reply that they have baptized persons who were to unite 
with other denominations, bringing them before the church, and quote 
as authority Cornelius, Lydia, the Ethiopian eunuch, and others, 
adding that New Testament baptism was on profession of faith and 
not for church membership. One correspondent in answer to this 
question adds, that to ‘make baptism obligatory for church member- 
ship, is ceremonialism, and a lingering remnant of Romanism, having 
no warrant in the New Testament, and not in line with early Baptist 
history.” Another, one of the most influential and well-known 
ministers, writes: ‘‘We regard church membership and baptism as 
each incumbent on the Christian. If any Christian feels divine 
compulsion to either, we are glad to assist his obedience to the Lord. 
So we baptize some who never join the church, and we admit some to 
the church who are never baptized. We teach both duties. But we 
regard it as dangerous and without distinct Scriptural warrant to 
make one dependent upon the other. We regard it as the essence of 
the Baptist position that baptism should be a free spiritual act, freely 
chosen by the person baptized. If it be made a condition of member- 
ship it ceases to be this; the element of material compulsion enters in, 
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and many are likely to be baptized without any spiritual compulsion 
and joy, while some put up with baptism as a sort of necessary evil. 
We do not object to ‘strict’? membership merely because it keeps 
people out of the church, but chiefly because it results in a merely 
formal baptism in many cases—a baptism which has no religious or 
spiritual value.” Another pastor writes: “Whom Christ receives 
the church ought not to reject. The mere fact that a sequence was 
customary—repentance and faith, baptism, reception into member- 
ship, does not prove that that sequence is essential.” In the West- 
bourne Park Church, London, of which Dr. John Clifford is pastor, 10 
per cent are unbaptized, and it is frequently the case that baptism is 
administered to those who belong to the church. An interesting view 
is given by another leading pastor, who says, “I had two Congre- 
gational deacons, and one Presbyterian, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister. All assisted at baptismal services, all their children who 
became members were baptized, and lately the Presbyterian, a man 
near sixty, observed the rite.”’ 

The effect ‘open’? membership has had on the denomination 
as a whole, in hindering growth and influence, is equally important. 
Probably this has been used more than any other in America as an 
argument against the ‘open’? membership idea. An impartial view, 
however, and the replies received compel an opposite conclusion. 
Among the four hundred and ninety-six responses six only are of a 
negative nature. Four say they have never given the question any 
thought either way, two ask for a definition of “denomination,” and 
two say “numerically it has increased the membership with a so-called 
Baptist church.” Those comprising the four hundred and ninety 
replies affirm in positive terms that the effect of “open’’ membership 
has been good. As one noted pastor puts it, “It has favored and 
promoted the growth of strong churches, rich in spiritual culture, full 
of missionary zeal... . the most stable churches are the open 
fellowship churches. They have the greatest generosity toward the 
weaker churches. They have the greatest practical interest in foreign 
missions, and take the lead in large denominational undertakings. 
Without them Baptist work in England would come to a standstill in 
many respects. Some of our most influential ministers are attached 
to ‘open’ churches—e.g., Dr. Clifford, Dr. Charles Brown, Dr. 
Meyer, Rev. Thomas Phillips, Rev. J. T. Forbes, P. T. Thomson, and 
others.” In the hindering of growth and influence of the denomina- 
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tion, all of these latter replies attribute it to other causes than the 
“open” church. Dr. Clifford voices what is the expressed opinion 
when he says: “It has aided the growth and increased the influence of 
Baptists in England. In considering our rate of progress, American 
Baptists generally forget that the Anglican church is the church of the 
state and of society and that Baptists are ostracized and persecuted.” 

Nearly all of the associations admit churches with open member- 
ship into their fellowship. In Yorkshire and Lancashire the churches 
come nearer the American type, although the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association has approximately some seventy churches which may 
receive unbaptized people into membership. In the Metropolitan 
Association of Strict Baptist churches, the churches restrict the 
communion to immersed believers. No church receives an unim- 
mersed person into membership. Indeed, any church doing so would 
be withdrawn from the association. Yet even here is an interesting 
situation: some of the ministers in this association have immersed 
believers belonging to other denominations. The view is also held 
that baptism should be administered to any true believer who requires 
it, apart from the question of joining the church. But no person 
would be received into membership unless immersed on a profession 
of faith in the Lord Jesus. Nor would such a person be received into 
a Baptist church. 

We now notice some of the conclusions suggested by this 
investigation: 

First: The general Baptist position of open membership is in the 
ascendent. The most vigorous and influential churches and ministers 
hold this view. Of course there are Baptists not sharing this 
view, which they are equally privileged to do, holding different 
degrees of strictness with regard to baptism. Some admit unbap- 
tized persons to membership and communion; some have a close 
church but open communion; there are others who require baptism 
for both, and some who will not allow to sit at their table anyone 
who has fellowship with a church admitting unbaptized people. The 
last two are identified with Calvinism and have an organization 
separate from the others and their influence is waning. 

Second: There is a catholicity of conviction in view of the 
common religious experience, Baptist churches in the same town or 
city freely communicating with each other, though different in their 
theological convictions. They have ceased making creeds, since no 
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creed is authoritative for all. The basis of fellowship is not a creed, 
nor an ordinance, but life in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Third: There is a strong insistence upon the central fact of con- 
version as fundamental to the Christian life and the church. Mem- 
bers of churches must be regenerated people, and being this they can 
go on without doctrinal tests. 

Fourth: Individual soul freedom is a natural outcome of conver- 
sion, and in line with this freedom Baptism is a personal matter 
between an individual and Christ. It takes its place with every other 
obligation where a Christian may be obedient or disobedient. It is 
to be administered not as a condition of church fellowship; for if 
made such a condition of fellowship, its voluntariness is violated, and 
insistence upon a rite is likely to take the place of faith. The same 
likewise would be said of the Lord’s Supper. 

Fifth: It is evident that many have been led to study and fulfil 
the command to be baptized through their membership in the church. 

Sixth: From the reports given the facts go to show that “‘open” 
membership has contributed to the progress of the Baptist cause and 
has not been a hindrance to it. As Rev. J. R. Wood says: ‘Our 
growth has been helped, not hindered, by ‘open’ membership.” As 
far as I know there is only one instance of an open membership church 
becoming Congregational, and that is Bunyan Meeting church at 
Bedford. Bunyan advocated open membership. Even here, how- 
ever, Baptists have a choice in making their own contributions to 
missions and recognition in baptism by immersion. 

Seventh: The churches and ministers holding these views are 
among the most spiritual, cultured, aggressive, and missionary 
bearing the Baptist name. 

We may now ask what is a Baptist church, from the English view. 
Summing up in the broadest possible way, it is one that makes 


experience, and the supreme qualification to Christian privilege and 
freedom of soul. The emphasis as of old is personal responsibility 
and the recognition of spiritual and ethical affinities as the basis of 
church membership, and with such goes the right to the Baptist name. 
Baptism does not make a Baptist, but it is an obligation just as other 
duties are part of a consistent Christian life, all of which finds expres- 
sion in the missionary motive and impulse. 

I close this paper with the thought with which we began. The 
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processes of Baptist church development are the work of the Holy 
Spirit moving the hearts of men to the supremacy of the spiritual. 
There is a differentiation of experience which is the evidence of the 
Divine Spirit’s working and is valuable to the church. As the late 
Professor William James once said, ‘“No two of us have identical 
difficulties, nor should we be expected to work out identical solutions. 
Each from his peculiar angle of observation takes in a certain 
sphere of fact and trouble, with which each must deal in a unique 
manner, 2s. If an Emerson were forced to be a Wesley, or a Moody 
forced to be a Whitman, the total human consciousness of the divine 
would suffer. The divine can mean no single quality, it must mean a 
group of qualities, by being champions of which in alternation, 
different men may all find worthy missions. Each attitude being a 
syllable in human nature’s total message, it takes the whole of us to 
spell the meaning out completely.” 

There can be no uniformity, much less unity, which ignores the law 
of differentiation. Herein is the essence and strength of the English 
Baptist position. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We shall now hear the second paper, ‘“‘The 
Continental View,” by Rev. Austen K. DeBlois, Ph.D., of Boston, 
Mass. 


Rev. Dr. DEBtots then read the following paper: 


WHAT IS A BAPTIST CHURCH ? THE CONTINENTAL VIEW 


There is no “Continental” view of a Baptist church; that is, in 
the sense which the words of the title seem to imply. It is quite 
necessary then that we should define and orientate our terms. So 
we may ask: (1) What is meant by the Continental “view”? In this 
connection it cannot mean anything very clear-cut and definite. 
There has been in no country any standardization of the term “ Baptist 
church.” Though there has been a European Baptist Congress, its 
members did not show any yearning to crystallize their individual 
convictions in any formal deliverance, hortatory, advisory, or authori- 
tative. They had better sense. If it be said, however, that a “view” 
is nothing coldly stereotyped, but just a general notion, a fairly strong 
mutual opinion, then the European Baptists have a view and a 
tolerably harmonious one, with reference to the proposition: What 
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is a Baptist church? (2) By the “Continental” view is not meant 
the view of the Continental community as a whole. Such a view 
would be a fascinating kaleidoscopic arrangement, but without prac- 
tical value. Rather the Continental view in this discussion implies 
merely the conception entertained by the scattered Baptist churches 
themselves, and their leaders. The more accurate title would be: 
What, to Continental Baptists, is a Baptist church? (3) We are not 
to study the attitude of these people with reference to the nature of 
their doctrinal beliefs in general. This is all ruled out of the inquiry. 
We are to narrow our investigation to the one matter which the 
subject states, and consider other doctrinal positions only so far as 
they are involved in this single question. (4) This is not an argument, 
but a statement; and as a statement it must ground itself, not alone 
in formal and published “confessions of faith,’’ but also in study of 
actual conditions and in observation of the methods, plans, and work- 
ing principles of the Continental churches. By their fruits as well as 
by their theories their attitude must be judged. 


THE BAPTISTS OF THE CONTINENT 


In Europe, as elsewhere, Baptist independence asserts itself. 
There also, as elsewhere, the wonder is, that with no elaborate eccle- 
siastical machinery, no body of fixed doctrine, and no historic creed, 
there should be such substantial agreement as manifests itself, on all 
vital questions and in most secondary matters, among a people so 
widely scattered, so differently circumstanced, and so uniformly free 
in their thinking. 

Thus, though we may not speak of a fixed creed, adopted unani- 
mously by the churches of our faith in all parts of the Continent, nor 
of any system of church polity or scheme of church government fully 
established and universally accepted, there is nevertheless no wide 
divergence of attitude on the subject before us. 

Nor does the position of the Continental churches differ from that 
of the American churches in any important particular. American 
Baptists were more or less intimately concerned in the beginnings, 
and in the development, of Baptist churches on European soil, and 
the Confessions and doctrinal statements of the latter reflect this 
fact. Let it be clearly understood, then, at the outset, that the ele- 
ments which differentiate the Continental view from other views of 
a Baptist church, its character, constitution, and function, involve 
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chiefly a difference in emphasis here and there, due in large measure 
to external differences of condition and environment. 

In almost every country of Continental Europe, Baptist churches 
are now established. In Germany there are, in round numbers, 200 
churches and 42,000 members; in Sweden 600 churches with a mem- 
bership of 53,000; in France 34 churches and 2,200 members; in 
Russia 170 churches with 27,000 members. In all there are more 
than 133,000 Baptist church members, or, if the churches of the 
Baptist National Union of Russia be included, the membership reaches 
the substantial total of 180,000, gathered in some 1,800 churches. 
The question of the relation of so large a group of Baptists to Baptist 
church polity has, therefore, considerable interest. 

Besides indicating the main points in the more recent Continental 
view, it is important to describe, in outline at least, the earlier Con- 
tinental view. We should remember the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged, and bear in mind that the modern conception of a Bap- 
tist church, in America, in England, and on the Continent, was per- 
fected through suffering, and that the blood of the martyrs has been 
its seed and strength. 


THE EARLIER CONTINENTAL VIEW 


The Anabaptists of Europe were the Baptist pathfinders. They 
were the forerunners if not the direct progenitors of the Baptists of 
today. Their view of the church is basic in character, and has been 
the chief instrument in the development of all later views. Indeed, 
it was this very doctrine of the church which constituted the point 
of divergence between the Anabaptists and the Reformers. Their 
name, originally their nickname, suggests this contention. They 
were “re-baptizers,” that is, they were advocates of a regenerate 
church membership. With intensest ardor they denounced infant 
baptism, which was universal in the Roman Catholic church and as 
well in the Reformed churches, declaring this practice to be “the 
supreme abomination of the Roman pontiff.” Their uncompromising 
attitude with reference to this matter brings us at once to the very 
heart of their doctrine of the church. 

Relying absolutely upon the authority of the New Testament, 
which to them was final and sufficient, they sought to draw directly 
from its pages their view of the church. This asserts that the true 
church is a community of believers, who have definitely accepted 
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Jesus Christ as their Savior and have shared the regenerative effect 
of his sacrifice on the cross. The church, that is to say, each local 
company of baptized believers, is the external embodiment of the 
invisible kingdom of God. It can therefore number among its 
members only those who are genuine citizens of that kingdom. Its 
membership is composed of those persons only who have been regener- 
ated prior to baptism. This ordinance has no saving efficacy, yet it 
is questionable whether any man can be saved who does not submit 
to it, for such refusal is an act of flagrant disobedience to the express 
command of Christ, and is thus a defiance of divine authority. 

Among the Anabaptist sects there was practical unanimity in the 
assertion of these two principles, that the true church is the visible 
expression of the spiritual kingdom of Christ, and that it is composed 
of regenerate believers, who have been baptized on profession of faith 
in their Redeemer. In considering the mode of baptism, there was 
considerable difference of opinion, and affusion was practiced much 
more widely than immersion. The various sects agreed that the 
Lord’s Supper should be observed in the simple fashion common to 
apostolic times. As baptism was the door of the church so the com- 
munion was the bond of fellowship among the members. It could be 
rightly observed only by those who had been regenerated and admitted 
to church membership by baptism. The Supper was a commemora- 
tion rather than a sacrament. It was rigorously restricted to mem- 
bers of churches of like faith, the argument being that such churches 
alone were entitled to be called churches of Christ, since they alone 
insisted upon adult and regenerate church membership. 

Being radical in many of their views, and even revolutionary in 
some, the Anabaptists could countenance no class distinctions of any 
kind. The pastors were on the same level exactly with all of the 
members. The churches were independent democracies, in which 
individualism had full scope. No external control of any sort was 
allowed, and no church had jurisdiction over any other church. No 
combination of churches nor any ecclesiastical body could exercise 
any compelling power over the individual company of believers. 
Beyond this also no connection, near or remote, between a church of 
Jesus Christ, the organ of the Holy Spirit, and the state, the organ of 
secular authority, was for one moment to be considered. The whole 
great protest of the Anabaptists sprang logically and directly from 
this attitude with reference to the local church, its character, consti- 
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, tution, membership, offices, and ordinances. More than this. In 
spite of the attempts to show that the Continental churches of today 
are an independent growth, the struggles and triumphs of the earlier 
churches, their attitude and their convictions, are still a vital and 
effective molding influence. Rev. Gustav Gieselbusch, of Berlin, 
speaking of this, says that the powerful spiritual forces at work in the 
German Baptist churches of today are to be traced directly to “the 
apostolic ideals of the ancient German Baptist movements.” 


THE PRESENT CONTINENTAL VIEW 


We have come a long way since the sixteenth century. Yet, 
through all the changes of creed and system, through all the develop- 
ments of theological thinking, through all the progress of church life 
and work, there have been singularly few amendments to the type 
and ideal of a Baptist church, wrought out in tears and prayers, in 
toils and agonies, by the Anabaptist heroes of the age that has passed. 
Still, for instance, the primal and pivotal idea of a church is that it is 
a company of people who have been regenerated by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, baptized in his name, and organized for service in his holy 
cause. This principle remains the same. Outside the realm of the 
things which are central, however, there have been divergences, 
changes of emphasis, and important modifications of the earlier view. 

It is necessary, then, in order to understand the present Continen- 
tal view, to consider the special influences which have assisted in 
shaping it. Some of these influences were quite as active in the days 
of the Anabaptists; some far less so, but nearly all of these influences 
tend to differentiate the Continental view of the church from that 
held in England or America. They may be named categorically and 
described briefly. 

1. The ungracious and illiberal spirit of the great state churches.— 
This drives Baptists together and intensifies loyalty. In this twentieth- 
century, far-heralded epoch of enlightenment, Baptist churches suffer 
and struggle in so-called Christian countries, in Spain and Italy, in 
Russia, and even in Germany. The spirit of caste and canting 
hypocrisy in certain sections of the state Church of England is now 
and then hard to bear, but the spirit even of High Anglicans is 
much more liberal and kindly than that of the Lutheran church in 
Sweden and Germany, the Roman church in Italy, and the Greek 
church in Russia. In those lands, by every form of active opposition, 
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and often by bitter persecution, the effort is made to force the Baptist 
to feel that he belongs to an inferior order. Such treatment drives 
men to the place of clear vision and resolute purpose. It breeds 
heroes. The idea of the church, and the worth of the church, to 
which at such personal sacrifice they give their allegiance, ismuch 
more significant than it would be under ordinary circumstances. 

2. The critical and suspicious attitude of those in authority.—This 
has a purifying effect. The subtle cruelty of sting and slur and cynic’s 
stab is sometimes more difficult to bear than the aggressive warfare 
to which reference has just been made, but it compels great caution 
and a wholesome self-examination on the part of the churches. The 
discipline of the Continental Baptist churches is more rigorous in con- 
ception and far more strongly enforced, than in England and America. 
Since eyes are so watchful and tongues so ready to report each evil 
thing, the pastors and churches are doubly zealous to present them- 
selves holy, unblamable, without offense. 

3. The formalism and worldliness of the state churches.—An empty 
ritualism has driven the advocates of a regenerate church, by a strong 
reactive influence, to the utmost simplicity in life and worship, while 
worldliness, masking itself under pious forms, has compelled a more 
virile spirituality among those who seek and love the truth. These 
earnest men and women have no ambition to erect a rival establish- 
ment, but every impulse to create a Christly brotherhood, and to 
foster a method of worship entirely free from ceremonialism. Conse- 
quently their public services are conducted in much less elaborate 
fashion than are ours. These are often so plain as to seem barren 
and uninspiring. On the other hand, the genuineness of these quiet 
people is in startling contrast with the vain and artificial dignity 
which marks so much of the worship in churches of the Establishment. 

4. The poverty of the people.—The Baptists of the Continent are 
humble folk, gathered chiefly from the lower strata of society. To 
them the faith of Christ, and the church body which represents that 
faith, are the very life of their life. These poor and illiterate people, 
when converted, prefer the direct type of government and the unos- 
tentatious forms of worship which they find in churches of our denomi- 
nation. This is especially true among northern nations. Again and 
again they have set themselves, quietly yet very firmly, against 
attempts at closer organization and efforts to formulate a more 
centralized policy. 
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5. The Baptist ideal of religious freedom.—Even as the oppressed 
of other nations seek these American shores for the enjoyment of a 
fuller liberty, so, many who remain in their own lands find the guerdon 
of soul-enfranchisement under the shelter of those churches which 
profess and practice a democratic faith. The Russian, the German, 
the Swede is in bondage to both church and state. In neither does he 
find that freedom for which his soul frets itself. So he gladly welcomes 
a type of religion which gives him relief from one of these bondages 
and strengthens him to endure the other cheerfully. The recent 
rapid growth of our churches in the three countries just mentioned is 
due largely to the fact that the people have discovered the genius 
which inspires our Baptist system. It is said that the marvelous 
increase of churches and members among the Free Baptists, usually 
called Evangelical Christians, of Russia, has been so great, especially 
in St. Petersburg and throughout the southern provinces, that they 
now outnumber the regular Baptists in that country. The freer faith 
of Baptists of an Arminian stripe appeals to the people of despotic 
Russia even more strongly than the free faith of Baptists of the more 
Calvinistic type. 

6. The absence of the speculative element in religious teaching.— 
This places the Baptists in strong contrast with most of the intellec- 
tual and cultural life of the time, in Continental countries. A recent 
report from the Swedish churches affirms that “the spirit of unrest 
due to present religious and social conditions continues. The struggle 
is on between state and free churchism and between orthodoxy and 
modern rationalism. Doubts and denials create the atmosphere of 
the day. The Christianity of the church and religion as a whole are 
openly abandoned, and atheism, anarchism, and culture take its 
place.” Speaking of the graduates of the Theological Seminary at 
Hamburg, one of the foremost leaders of the denomination in Germany 
says: ‘They are all of them holding fast the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and are not carried away by the rationalism and criticism 
of the day. They are the strenuous opponents of a nominal Chris- 
tianity and preach a living Savior and a faith of the heart.” Few of 
the members and few of the pastors are caught in the currents of 
scholarly conflict which sweep past them. They are eminently prac- 
tical, with great duties on hand. They are removed more completely 
than we can very well conceive, from the intellectual life of the age. 

The Baptist Seminary at Hamburg, though it was founded more 
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than thirty years ago, still devotes two of its four years’ course of 
study to “general education,” because, as one of its leading supporters 
explained a few months since, most of its students come from the 
common people and have when they enter the seminary a very 
meager preparatory training. 

7. The sanity and strength of the Baptist leaders ——What they may 
lack in learning they make up in zeal. Though Baptist churches in 
France are few and feeble, they are in dead earnest. Reports from 
three of the strongest of these churches mentioned with great joy 
these facts. One had welcomed a number of converted drunkards, 
whose changed lives were the wonder of the community. The second 
was situated in a swarming population of miners, and carrying for- 
ward a most productive work. The third was preaching the gospel 
to factory laborers. Summing up the whole practical side of the 
situation in the Franco-Belgian churches, the writer of the report 
shows how, under wise and careful leadership, the churches, composed 
almost exclusively of working men, have given or found among their 
friends for the support of the Lord’s work, the enormous sum of 
$11,856.00, an average of $11.29 per capita. Not only in France 
but throughout Europe this sense of responsibility for the support of 
the church is strongly developed. The people are abundant in Christ- 
like ministries. Church work is a crucial test of church worth. 

The various influences which have just been indicated and ana- 
lyzed are recognized as formative by those who have followed care- 
fully the development of Baptist church life in Europe. These 
influences, combining and co-operating, as they have done more or 
less fully in almost every Continental country, have evolved the idea 
of a church which is spiritual in essence, simple in organization, 
democratic in government, rigid in discipline, strictly evangelical in 
teaching, and tirelessly evangelistic in motive and effort. These 
qualities have inhered in the Baptist idea from the very beginning, 
but with us in America every one of these qualities has been relaxing, 
while on the Continent they have been reinforced and brought into 
bolder relief. 

By ridicule, by persecution, by the opposition of the state churches; 
by the menace of officialdom; by the lack of wealth, prestige, and 
scholarship in their own ranks; by the constant sense of a great and 
holy task to be performed in their Redeemer’s name, these churches 
have come to entertain what may be termed an ultra-Baptistic view. 
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The Continental churches are most Baptistically Baptist. The vari- 
ous special influences operating upon the Continental churches have 
not caused any deviation whatever from accepted Baptist principles, 
but have procured a decided accentuation of the historic Baptist 
position. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

It remains to sketch broadly the general characteristics of the 
Continental conception. 

1. It 1s founded directly upon the New Testament.—Primarily, these 
people’s eyes are not open toward the church but toward the Scriptures. 
They survey the church through the medium of the Word of God. 
They seem anxious, almost painfully anxious, not to construct a 
church a single whit more ornate or more intricate in mechanism or 
more comprehensive in general design, than that for which the New 
Testament gives them precise orders and specifications. The Con- 
fession of Faith of the German churches puts this clearly enough in 
the words, “The church is a union of the true disciples of Christ, who 
have been baptized into his name, such union being regulated in all 
things by the Word of God. The unchangeable rule and plumb-line 
of the church remains the New Testament.” 

2. It is pledged to orthodoxy.—To use a homely phrase: “‘It is so 
straight that it bends over backward. There can be no mistaking the 
import of the Confession of Faith of the French churches. It declares 
that a church is a company of baptized believers, who have accepted 
the evangelical doctrines and by their baptism publicly accept these 
doctrines and pledge themselves to put them in practice.” The 
French Baptists, though few in numbers, have a relatively larger 
number of trained and scholarly men in their ranks than the Baptists 
of any other Continental country, so this insistency upon sound doc- 
trine is all the more significant. In the estimation of Continental 
Baptists no church is a Baptist church, no church a true church, which 
does not build itself solidly in every part upon the New Testament, 
and which does not require, as a condition of membership and a final 
test of efficiency, absolute loyalty to the doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity. 

3. It observes the ordinances in strictest fashion.—Great stress is 
laid upon the importance of the two ordinances “established by Jesus 
Christ and to be continued until he come again.” They are constantly 
referred to as “holy baptism” and “the holy supper.” Baptism, the 
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immersion of the whole body in water, must precede admission into 
the local church and participation in the communion. This initiatory 
rite, to quote from one of the accepted Confessions, is “the solemn 
declaration of the sinner who has recognized the frightfulness of sin 
and the damnability of his entire being.” 

The Lord’s Supper is ‘“‘an inestimable means of grace.” The 
various confessions and statements of doctrinal belief are very pains- 
taking at this point. It is a church ordinance, exclusively for those 
who are converted, have become definitely God’s possession, and have 
been baptized by immersion. In the Supper “we proclaim Christ’s 
death as the sole means of life and salvation,’”’ and we commemorate 
“his bloody beauty.” In this symbol Christ gives his body and 
blood “to be partaken of spiritually.” 

4. It is a pure democracy.—As already indicated the European 
churches glory in their independence. Scriptural authority and 
apostolic usage have great weight with them, but beyond that there 
is absolute freedom. They have an abiding horror of the specter of 
external authority. They carefully safeguard their associational 
gatherings to prevent any interference in the complete autonomy of 
the individual churches. Even the Bundes-Konferenz, the German 
national Baptist organization, in which the eight associations of 
churches are united, and which has oversight of all missionary, benevo- 
lent, educational, and publication interests, has been described as “the 
most democratic body in our denomination.”’ It is wise enough, and 
wary enough, not to encroach upon the ever-blessed principle of local 
church autonomy. 

In the matter of credal statements the same spirit is shown. The 
earlier attempts to construct confessions of faith, in both Sweden and 
Germany, were stoutly opposed, on the plea that “our only creed is 
the Bible and we want no adumbration of a creed in fixed confes- 
stonal statements.” In church offices there must be liberty and 
equality. The recognized officers are preachers and deacons, or 
preachers and elders, who are chosen and ordained by the churches, 
but have no distinctive rank. The deacons or elders have commonly 
a larger service to perform than with us, being frequently authorized 
by the churches to administer baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but 
there is here, as everywhere, an utter absence of any class distinction. 

5. It is an efficiency organization.—No characteristic of the Con- 
tinental churches is more marked than their practicality. In this 
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their great strength lies. This is seen (1) negatively, in the adminis- 
tration of discipline. A church founded on the New Testament, and 
directly responsible to Jesus Christ, must keep itself pure. The order 
given in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew is to be followed by every 
member and in the case of every member, pastor or layman, rich or 
poor, man or woman, without distinction. The church must, “in 
accordance with the rule of its founder, exclude by an orderly vote 
those of its members whose walk contradicts their confession.” Mem- 
bers who have been “guilty of gross sins, causing public reproach 

. and whose bare word for the time deserves no confidence, are 
to be excluded in the same way without regard to assurances of 
penitence.” 

Thus the churches must, negatively, by strict disciplinary measures 
keep themselves sound and pure and fit for spiritual service. Also 
(2) positively, by incessant and productive labors they must prove 
their loyalty to Christ. This idea seems constantly in the very fore- 
front of the thought of the Continental pastors and leaders. The 
churches must prove their right to live by living. They must “be 
instant in season, out of season, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.”” They must exemplify their faith and their knowledge of the 
truth, by their Christly fellowship, their consecrated beneficence, and 
their missionary zeal. 

Whether under strenuous twentieth-century conditions the Bap- 
tist churches of Continental Europe are fitted for extended campaigns 
and intricate and perplexing conflicts, may be to many minds a ques- 
tion. Yetisita question? The conditions today are no more severe 
or trying, the leagued forces of evil no more bitter or heartless, the 
material resources of the churches no more insignificant, than in the 
days of the apostles. On the other hand, the Continental idea of a 
Baptist church, apart from certain questions with regard to the 
ordinances, more nearly approaches the simple, spiritual, evangelical, 
and evangelistic ideal of apostolic times than that of any other church 
or group of churches in the world today. The issue should be as 
glorious now as then. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: We now’come to the “American View,” 
which will be presented by Rev. Chas. H. Watson, D.D., Belmont, 
Mass. 


Rev. CHArLeEs H. Watson, D.D., then read the following paper: 
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WHAT IS A BAPTIST CHURCH? THE AMERICAN VIEW 


Satisfactorily to answer this question, we must divide our atten- 
tion between the ideal and the actual. The ideal must be clearly 
grasped, and the actual must be faithfully described. We have no 
perfect church disclosed in the Scriptures; we have an ideal life, and a 
perfect inspiration and example. The entire history of the church, 
from the apostolic time until now, is but a record of the clumsy, 
stumbling, yet earnest effort to realize that ideal life and plant it in 
the world. That history constantly has repeated itself, for it is a 
continuous tale of devoutly remembering and of “straightway for- 
getting.” One has said, “the crowning proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity is in its survival of the advocacy of its advocates.” 
Yet it is more than a survival. There is something in it that con- 
stantly renews itself; for the need of every time, the apostasy of 
every period, the spirit of every age, only bring the Christ-life more 
freshly to view, and press upon us the desire, expectation, and duty 
of its realization. The life is ever possible, the inspiration always at 
hand, the example always beckoning. There is no other explanation 
of the power of self-correction in human society, and of the slow yet 
certain progress of the race; for the history of the Christian conscious- 
ness, with all its paradox and confusion, is but the disclosure of the 
Holy Spirit guiding us into self-subjection to the teaching and ordi- 
nances of the Savior. 

Looking then toward the apostolic age, what do we find? Life 
—not an organization; life in individual believers; life, and life to 
spare. No one was rearing an institution. All were preoccupied 
with living; and living “not unto themselves.’’ Wherever there 
was a group of living people “called out’’ of sin and death, there was 
a church. Every early rendering of that word ecclesia was “congre- 
gation’’—that was significant. An assembly of the living—they 
were not yet ossified into a structure: that savored of the old order. 
Now men were the church: living stones were the holy temple. It 
was an entirely new sense—the sense of life and liberty in the Spirit; 
the sense of individual relation to God; the sense of fellowship with 
men; the freedom to be and to love, and to multiply. The world had 
never known anything like it. Instinctively everything they did 
was consistent with it. Life was concerned with the living. Spirit 
was meeting with spirit. The word of God had free course and was 
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mightily prevailing. Of building temples the record is barren; of 
crowds swept into great auditoriums and leaking out again, there is 
nothing; of solemn festivals for the exhibition of ecclesiastics and their 
elaborated “polity,” not a trace. It was a pure spiritual democracy 
in which One was “Master, and all were brethren.” It was a faith 
and a fellowship; and its outstanding characteristics were simplicity 
and freedom. 

This ideal life, so made actual, is even more impressive, seen against 
the dark background of paganism as it was then. 

Yet it is the apostolical inheritance that makes the accurate 
remembrance of paganism difficult. The persistent sanity and 
decency the apostles inspired in us make the tale of degenerate Rome 
too incredible to be retained in its baseness of detail. But the 
horrible story is written, though the writers blush when they tell it. 
The devil had become multitudinous. He was in the slave, in the 
task-master, in the mercenary soldier, in the heart of woman, in the 
statesman, philosopher, pagan, poet, and priest; and in the ratlike 
barbarian hordes crouching at the borders. The lure of her splendid 
competency and consummate art can never beguile us to forget that 
ancient Rome went to school to her own devils, and learned only to 
multiply her infamies, and make bottomless the abyss of her despair. 
She had sucked the blood of the races only to spawn vampires. The 
fulness of time had come. The pagan full of the worst—the Christian 
full of the best. God had brought them face to face. 

Now life moves from a new center, and completely reverses its 
program. The characteristics of the apostolic epoch were its love, 
its witness, andits martyrdom. Pure love was a new flame, a spiritual 
joy. It made its witness an ecstasy; and in martyrdom, both love 
and witness were triumphant. This spiritual afflatus, this love-life, 
had to organize a fellowship apart from the pagan social fabric. Thus 
the first contention of the apostolic age was with the moralities; so 
both in the Book of Acts and in the Epistles we have glimpses of 
families and neighbors which were called “churches.” They had their 
revelation, and were saturated with their tales and traditions of the 
Savior’s life. The breath of their Savior and his apostles was upon 
them. The immanence of the resurrection life was the sweet secret 
of their ecstasy, and the Holy Spirit used it for his propaganda. 

With all their faults, they began to compel the confidence and 
admiration of the pagan life which they gradually improved. Yet 
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inevitably in the gradual assimilation between the pagan and Chris- 
tian there was a spiritual loss and compromise. Then came the 
scandal of heresy, and the grosser scandal of schism; then the fury of 
persecution and of religious wars, and the struggle with absolutism 
in church and state. But with the fall of imperialism, through the 
period of the Middle Age and Mediaeval church, beneath the idea of 
asceticism there walked the Spirit of God with his people. Slowly 
he trained the witnessing Christian to a sense of responsibility for his 
brother, his neighbor, and his enemy. There slowly emerged in the 
Christian experience, out of its woe and perplexity, a sense of civic 
responsibility—a vision of justice for all. God opened for them a 
pathway in the sea to this virgin continent, upon which they flung 
their passion, their aspiration, their desperation, and under this 
inspiration they subdued a wilderness and planted a Christian state. 

The Puritan was a heroic figure, girded by the forces of his age for 
a mighty task. But it was now when he was so soon blindfolded by 
the old, cruel superstition that he had spurned, that God raised the 
Baptists to unbandage his eyes. When the Puritan was hugging 
the old enemy he had fought—absolutism—and ended by worshiping 
it, the Baptists refused to bow down. They brought again the 
apostolical vision of love, simplicity, and freedom, and stood as God’s 
rebuke of hatred, intolerance, and violence. Their genius and the 
genius of the apostles was the same: soul liberty. With that blessing 
of the Lord, they rebuked the hysteria of the age; and were ready to 
be persecuted, to bear their full witness to it, and to show the wicked- 
ness of intolerance. The Baptists contended that in order to make 
soul liberty an abiding blessing, it must be embodied in this later 
democracy just as it was the heart of apostolicity. There they stood 
without a flinch; and the whole world is coming round to them. 

A spiritual democracy is the triumph of the Holy Spirit. In the 
struggle for its full achievement, the place of the American Baptists 
is in the lead. And there we find ourselves possessed with both 
an advantage and an opportunity. Our advantage is in our apos- 
tolical inheritance, and traditions; and our opportunity is in being 
where God has planted us, in the heart of the American free social 
state. The doom of the pagan democracy is written; the triumph of 
a spiritualized democracy is yet to be won. 

Therefore, in the strictly American view, a Baptist church is a 
fellowship scripturally conceived, and faced by a great spiritual 
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opportunity. It is not claimed that this is the view of more than 
one Baptist—who would dare speak for more than one? It is claimed, 
however, that it is far more profitable to consider such a view, than 
to attempt a description of the conventional aspect of the average 
American Baptist church. What we need most is to know where we 
have parted with our ideal, and in what we have been un-American, 
and un-Baptistic. 

In the Book of Acts our ideal is clear. It is individual belief in 
Jesus Christ, and self-subjection to him as the divine and risen Lord. 
This faith gave the believers a fellowship, and yielded a life of 
simplicity and freedom. The resurrection life, and accompanying 
“Spirit of truth,” were the all-absorbing reality. They went every- 
where teaching, preaching, illustrating it. This main current of 
thought and feeling easily bore everything contributory and helpful 
upon its bosom. Always it raised the one great issue: belief in Jesus, 
and practical obedience to him. Behind it was the united pressure 
of spirit-guided souls. No smaller issues were allowed to obscure it. 
Conscious deflection from it was not yet tempting avoidance by petty 
substitutions. Neither could the letter kill while so abundantly 
the spirit was giving life. They had the Christian and doctrinal 
perspective that always comes when souls are occupied with the living 
word, and co-operating with the guiding Spirit; when the saints of 
God are witnesses instead of wrangling lawyers. The two symbols 
given were in their place, winning their way, as they helped to utter 
the joy and meaning of the resurrection life, and the love-fellowship in 
the Lord. The ordinances were simply practiced—without evidence 
or suspicion of difference. In the New Testament, baptism is more 
in evidence as a joy than as a dogma: more as the rapture and privi- 
lege of an obedient soul, than as something provoking controversy 
and creating schism. The climate and the custom welcomed it. It 
was like a standard of the new spiritual order—symbol of something 
vastly greater than itself. Not yet were they “taking the image 
for the thing.” There were times when neither the Lord nor the 
apostles baptized. There was no time when the great concern— 
life in the Spirit—was not pressed home upon human hearts. That 
was the chief duty and privilege of believers. 

The other ordinance was as spiritually conceived and as freely 
practiced. They “broke bread from house to house.” It was the 
glad feast of the Lord of love and his lovers, and its perfect symbolism 
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made real the life given and the life received. They simply observed 
it “‘in remembrance of him.” No hint is ever given that it was the 
place for close line-drawing, or that either ordinance had mystical 
magic in it, available to initiated believers, and denied to other be- 
lievers. Faith, that clarified duty and included privilege, set men 
free to do duty and enjoy privilege. That fact is so clear, and the 
faith is so dominant, that you might take out of the New Testament 
every reference to the ordinances, and great waves of saving energy 
would rush through it without our missing them. But they are there 
—not to be displaced or misplaced but placed and loved. 

Have we in any respect parted with this ideal? Of course all sects 
have done it—we are not exceptional. The guilt of it, and the sad 
schism that now stands abashed before a world needing the Christian 
witness, is a reproach, perhaps equally shared with others. But 
obscuring our ideal by preoccupation with ordinances has brought 
us face to face with a dilemma—this: the Christian world has the 
impression that we stand for ordinances alone. How did they get 
that impression? Who gave it? When we get into the mainstream 
of apostolical witness, both doctrine and symbol take their true 
place; the one never becoming a stumbling-block, nor the other 
putting in shadow the reality of which it is but the sign. 

Besides parting with our great purpose, have we kept ourselves 
out of the current of the distinctively American life ? 

The world is all about us. Every hour we are catching the over- 
spill of Europe and the Orient. It comes with its weight of ignorance, 
restlessness, and desperation, adding another menace to the problem 
of the old slave-race in the South. These races bind us to their 
sources as well as to themselves. We are the witnesses of the spirit 
to them. To give that witness we must live, not in Palestine but in 
America. Intensity of belief determines the fervor of witness, and 
its fervor makes it energetic and masterful. That is the explanation 
of the apostolic witness. We must not only admire it, but practice 
it here. Even paganism came to admire it. Modern paganism is 
also ready with a kind of religious admiration. But it is a long 
step from admiration to obedience. We have been more willing to 
admire the “Holy Land” than to make this land holy with our wit- 
ness. Now an emergency is upon us. The swing of the pendulum 
of Christian emphasis is from dogma to practice. Obedience to God 
takes the form of individual and civic responsibility. The epistle of 
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James is becoming a second Book of Acts, in which faith appears in 
its practice. That is apostolic witness for us. These alien races 
within our borders quickly shed their strangeness, in response to a 
sympathetic approach. They love the tonic of our free, democratic 
air; are proud to steep their families in our language and our life. 
Their children take our flag to their hearts and insist that they are 
“American’’—freeborn. Have we seen this admiration as our 
opportunity to bear living witness to the faith that made possible 
the democracy which they admire? It is possible to admire and 
possess trophies, and to forsake the heroic witness that won them. 
What is the significance of China’s present choice? Shaking herself 
free from her age-long oppressions, she clutches, not our faith, but 
our democracy. Our more than fifty different Christian missions 
within her domain have wrought confusion, putting our simple faith 
into obscurity; but our democracy is fair, clear, necessary; and to 
seize it, she winks at our atrocities—our slavery, opium, rubber, and 
rum, and sees only our ideal with the passion to make it actual. We 
have now more races to assimilate than Christian differences to adjust. 
The inflow and fecundity of these peoples may form a majority that 
can play with our democracy, and make of it an entertainment and a 
convenience. Therefore our task grows so serious that it compels 
an adjustment of differences, and a united apostolical propaganda. 
These races refuse to take our differences as seriously as we do who 
have inherited them. Our democracy is their attraction: it is the 
free, elastic spring of the people toward their own. It is for us to 
seed them with our spiritual principle: a liberty seminal and un- 
changing; also a supple adaptability in the practice of the principle: 
“Lord, I am Thy bondslave: Thou hast loosed my bonds!” That 
is the articulation of the spiritual democracy of the apostles to this 
greatest experiment in political democracy the world has seen and 
upon whose success the world waits. 

Behind the shrinking margins of the Greek and Roman churches, 
beneath the anarchy of Protestantism with its acute anxiety and dis- 
tress, a steady current bears us away from that old literalism which 
made holy ordinances an amulet, a spectacle, a rubric, a contention, 
or a rhapsody. Instinctively the Baptist attitude to such a move- 
ment is friendly. Easily we may be foremost in Christendom to 
exalt these ordinances as a tryst between humanity and Jehovah in 
that shuddering impact of modern paganism with the church which 
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our materialistic century discloses to us. The automobile is already 
on the Sahara; Khartoum is a health resort. Furs from the South 
Pole are on the London market. South America is cfossed and 
recrossed in the private car. Asiatic millions are seeking to touch the 
hem of democracy’s garment. Shall we meet them with the over- 
mastering apostolic blessing—or shall they overwhelm us with their 
fury and their armaments? What does such a world-movement 
mean for the American Baptist church, with the birthmark of the 
apostles upon her—freeborn, free-privileged, and planted in this 
free soil? Does it not mean leadership in the struggle toward the 
yet far-away goal—a spiritual democracy ? 

That love-life is the light, the salt, the leaven, the seed of the 
Kingdom. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: This concludes the written papers. 
There is now opportunity for extemporaneous discussion. The rules 
provide that any member of the Baptist Congress, who, by sending 
his card to the Secretary, signifies his willingness to speak on the 
subject under discussion, may speak on the subject. No cards have 
been sent, so far, but I notice the rules do not prohibit those who have 
not sent cards, from speaking, should they so desire. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE B. Foster: I was much impressed by these 
instructive and—I will add—edifying papers. 

At the same time, it occurred to me that, underlying the historical 
and hortatory presentation of the subject, there was something 
fundamental and systematic that should be called to the attention 
of a body like this. 

I am not sure but that I have the mission in the world of saying 
the unpopular and distasteful thing—and of getting into trouble, con- 
sequently. But the habit is upon me, and I have something in my 
mind tonight, and I think I shall feel better after I have said it, and 
more honest with you. 

Now, a Catholic church is institutionally complete without mem- 
bership. It is universalia ante rem. But a Protestant church is 
universalia post rem. A Catholic church is a cause, of which the 
membership and the experience are the effect. A Protestant 
church is an effect, of which the membership and the experience are 
the cause. In a word, with Protestants—and Baptists are the radical 
wing of Protestantism, protesting against much of even Protestant- 
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ism—experience precedes institutions and makes institutions— 
institutions that are instrumental and auxiliary to experience. 

Now, in that case, if new situations arise and experience changes, 
so that in the service of experience the institutions need to be changed 
and readjusted, it is duty to experience to bring about change in its 
institutions, and to readjust them to the new situations. 

Take the Constitution of the United States. No man of reason 
and equipoise would favor capricious, or precipitate, or unnecessary 
changes in so organic a feature of our national life. But, for all that, 
the Constitution is not above the people who made it; but the people 
who made it are above the Constitution. If man has the right to 
make the Constitution to serve him, he has the right to change it 
to serve him. If the people who made the Constitution moved on 
through new seas, and under other stars, where a change in the 
Constitution would serve their life better, they have the right to make 
that change, as they had the original right to make the Constitution 
at all. 

So with Protestants, and with Baptists: Christian experience 
made the church—and, since that church, with its institutions, was 
made, experience has come into a new world, with new situations and 
knowledge; and if it will serve the purpose of spiritual life to change 
the institution or polity, or rite of the church, that spiritual life has 
not only the right but the obligation to change it in the interest of 
its usefulness. Shall we Baptists who repudiate a binding dogma 
submit to a binding rite? Ifit is true that our Baptist organization, 
with its institutions, is not adjusted to our modern needs, it is our duty 
to make the adjustment. 

The one thing in our Baptist institution which forces it into self- 
contradiction, and contradiction to the spirit of Jesus, is its ritualistic 
legalism. The duty of the hour is to change this. 

Besides, are we Baptists going to accept the conclusion of historical 
biblical science, or are we not? We undertake to adjust our beliefs to 
Copernicanism, and also to evolution; why not to biblical as well as 
to natural science ? 

Now, biblical science has concluded that Jesus never founded any 
church, nor ordered any to be founded; that he never instituted the 
rite of baptism, nor ordered that rite to be instituted; that he never 
instituted our ecclesiastical Lord’s Supper, and never ordered anybody 
else todoso. That being the case, since One is our teacher, even 
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Christ, and since we Baptists claim loyalty to his Spirit, what right 
do we have to establish our two church ordinances as church law, 
inviolable, unchangeable, binding, to the retarding of our progress, to 
the handicap of our movement toward Christian union throughout 
the world, to our misapprehension of religion, and to our conflict 
with the mind and motive of the modern world? The time has come 
when we must face this problem. I have time but to add that, not 
the worth, but the legalistic bindingness, of these institutions, would 
be certainly changed for Baptists by historical and religious criticism. 


SECRETARY GESSLER: I wish to call your attention to the very 
cordial invitation to visit Cornell University tomorrow morning. 

I wish also to call your attention to the fact that the General 
Committee will hold its meeting immediately after the benediction has 
been pronounced. 

It is important that every member of the General Committee 
shall remain. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: I wish heartily to second the invitation to 
visit Cornell University. I hope every member of the Congress here 
will accept the invitation. 

We shall now listen to the benediction from the pastor of this 
church, Dr. Jones. 


The benediction was pronounced by Dr. JoNEs. 


SECOND DAY 


Afternoon Session 


Wednesday, November 13, 1912 
2:30 P.M. 


President Newman called the session to order. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Asa S. Fiske, D.D., of Ithaca, N.Y. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: Weare glad to have had the opportunity 
of showing the members of the Congress the Cornell campus, and some 
of the interesting things in and about the University; but the greatest 
treasure we have at Cornell is the gentleman who received us so 
cordially and hospitably at his home, Dr. Andrew D. White. There 
is no influence so great as the influence of a great personality. 

Ex-President White, the first President of Cornell, who has been 
the intellectual father of the early graduates of that institution, is 
more than a learned man, prominent as he is as a scholar all over the 
world. He is more than a great diplomat or ambassador to foreign 
countries. He is a great personality, a personality which, somehow, 
takes hold of both the intellects and the souls of men. No one can 
listen to an address from Dr. White without feeling something of the 
inspiration of his own spirit. He has endeared himself to all of us— 
especially in these later years. 

One reason why I have thought it worth while to speak of him just 
now, when we were so lately with him, is because of the growth and 
development of his spiritual nature. I am not sure that I ought to 
say this—perhaps some of us have grown up to his stature—but I 
remember the days when he wrote The Warfare of Science and The- 
ology, when in certain religious circles he was looked upon as an 
enemy to religion; but there was a deep spiritual purpose in his 
heart, even then; and, in later years, when the religious world has 
grown in a measure up to the larger view which he had taken, it 
seems as if he himself has drawn more closely in touch with the 
religious world; and I regard him today as one of the most deeply 
spiritual men in our midst. You will always find him in his pew at 
the Sage Chapel on Sundays. He often goes twice a day; and I have 
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known him during the last year to come a third time down here to 
church. He appreciates the great things of our faith. 

I suppose that in any list of the half-dozen greatest men of our 

|__ country now living, the name of Dr. White would be included. 

I want to say that I shall be obliged to be absent much of today, 
and a part of tomorrow, which I very much regret, and so Mr. Clapp 
will preside; but I hope to be with you again at least as early as 
tomorrow afternoon. 


VicE-PRESIDENT CLapp: The subject of this afternoon session is 
“The Effect of Democracy on Religious Thought and Practice.” 
The first writer is Professor S. Zane Batten, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROFESSOR BaTTEN then read the following paper: 


THE EFFECT OF DEMOCRACY ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
“AND PRACTICE 


In these latter days one of the most fateful movements of all 
the ages is gaining direction and momentum. It is the steady, 
irresistible, world-wide coming up of the people out of obscurity 
into authority. The rank and file of men are coming to political 
self-consciousness and political self-direction. They are more and 
more denying the divine right of kings, not only to govern well or 
ill, but to govern at all, and they are claiming that all just govern- 
ments rest upon the consent of the governed. The past four centuries 
have witnessed a great and significant change in social and civil 
affairs—the transit and transfer of authority and power first from 
the one to the few; and then from the few to the many. The signs 
of the times indicate that the age of kings and autocrats is passing 
and the age of the people is coming. In a large sense it may be said 
that the progress of a people, its degree of political and social develop- 
ment, is measured by the place which the people themselves occupy 
in the affairs of government. In some lands this democratic move- 
ment is just beginning, in others it is at best only an approximation; 
but in all lands its complete realization is only a question of time and 
definition. The democratic drift is a world-gravitation and the 
shoulder of the eternal is behind the lifting tide. 

The question before us is concerned with the relations of this 
world-movement called democracy to religious thought and practice. 
Clear thought on such a question as this is essential; hence we need 
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some accurate definitions. The democratic drift is most pronounced 
where Christianity is most regnant; hence we must first note which 
is cause and which is effect. Then we shall be in a better position to 
show the relation between democracy and Christianity. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN ORIGIN OF DEMOCRACY 


The term democracy is an old one, as old at least as the time of 
Herodotus. And the familiar use of the term by the historian sug- 
gests that it had behind it considerable antiquity. Thus the Father 
of History records a discussion of three Persians concerning the rela- 
tive merits of the various kinds of government. While this discussion 
may be the historian’s own invention, it yet indicates that the idea 
was a somewhat familiar one. A century later Aristotle devotes a 
large part of his work on Politics to a consideration of this form of 
government, and many things indicate that there were many demo- 
cratic states in this age. The great days of Grecian life, the times 
when hope was young and genius flourished, were the days in which 
democracy was more or less regnant. 

But while the term democracy is an old one, we find that democ- 
racy in the modern sense of the term was wholly unknown in the 
ancient world. Thus Thirlwall says: “The term democracy is 
used by Aristotle sometimes in a larger sense, so as to include several 
forms of government, which, notwithstanding their common character, 
were distinguished from each other by peculiar features; at other 
times in a narrower, to denote a form essentially vicious, which stands 
in the same relation to the happy temperament to which he gave the 
name polity” (Historian’s History of the World, III, 179). A study 
of ancient records will show that no philosopher or statesman in 
ancient Greece ever conceived of the sovereignty of the people uni- 
versal and imprescriptible, but one and all based citizenship in the 
state upon the possession vf certain privileges and prerogatives. 
This much must be said, however, that these Grecian experiments, 
voicing as they did a splendid aspiration after life and liberty, re- 
mained to fructify the thought of man and to produce great results 
in far-off ages. 

It is not possible here to retell the story of the birth and develop- 
ment of modern democracy. But it may be said that it is the ideal 
of many peoples and the resultant of many influences. One of the 
most significant contributions to the democratic movement is made 
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by the Germanic peoples, both on the Continent and in their new 
home—England. Thus John Fiske is partially justified in the state- 
ment that American history was not begun with the Declaration 
of Independence or even with the settlement of Jamestown and 
Plymouth: but it descends in unbroken continuity from the days 
when stout Arminius in the forests of Northern Germany successfully 
defied the might of imperial Rome (American Political Ideas, p. 7). 
The truthful student of history has no desire to minimize the struggles 
and achievements of man in the past. We must appraise at its true 
value every democratic aspiration and effort of antiquity. But the 
facts are plain and their meaning is evident. We find the term 
democracy in more or less general use for twenty-five hundred years; 
we find approximations toward democratic government in many 
lands, in Greece, in Germany, in England; in several lands through 
various influences we find that the ground is prepared for democracy. 
But democracy, in the modern sense of the word, we cannot find 
anywhere in the world till after the Reformation. 

At various times and by various men efforts have been made 
to trace the beginnings of our modern democratic ideas, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. It has been claimed by some that these 
great ideas have been created by skepticism and unbelief, and con- 
sequently that we must find their origin in such men as Hobbes and 
Locke, Rousseau and Paine. Discussion of this position is not 
needed, were there space. Such specialists as Borgeaud and Jellinek, 
Oscar Straus, and Professor Ritchie, all agree in this, “that the idea 
of legally establishing inalienable, inherent, and sacred rights of the 
individual is not of political, but of religious origin’”’ (Jellinek, Rights 
of Man and of the Citizen, p. 77). The “Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of the Citizen,’’ by the French Assembly in 1780, it is 
sometimes supposed, is but the formulated exposition of the ideas of 
Rousseau and his school. But Jellinek has shown most conclusively 
that the principles of the “Contrat Social” are at enmity with 
every declaration of rights and consequently that we must look 
elsewhere, even to America, for the real sources of these declarations. 
For the high-sounding phrases of the French Declaration are “for 
the most part copied from the American Declaration or Bills of 
Rights" of Virginia and other states (Jellinek, chap. iii), And in 
America the ideas that find expression in these Declarations and 
Bills can be traced back in an unbroken line to the great ideas of the 
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Reformation. In the truest sense of the term, modern democracy 
is the product of the Reformation, and it cannot be understood 
apart from this great movement. 

The Reformation we now see was not primarily theological but 
social. And the Reformation it is no less evident was motived by 
the great fundamental truths of the Christian Scriptures. It is 
prophetic of many things to come that the first book—according to 
tradition—to issue from the newly invented printing press of the 
fifteenth century was the Bible itself. 

It is not possible here to follow the development of this modern 
democratic movement. The Scriptures are placed in the hands of 
men and everywhere great results begin to appear. The new seed 
is sown broadcast and in a hundred places men begin to voice a new 
demand. The peasants of Germany sought to realize these ideas, 
and drew up Twelve Articles which are the first charters of the new 
democracy. The seed of the new movement was borne to other 
lands, to the Netherlands, to England, and later across the Atlantic. 
And in course of time in the Providence plantations in this new 
world democracy in the modern sense began to appear. It was 
the glory of Roger Williams, so the historian Bancroft testifies, to 
found a state upon the democratic principle, 


and to stamp himself upon its rising institutions, in characters so deep 
that the impress has remained to the present day, and can never be erased 
without the total destruction of the work..... He was the first man in 
modern Christendom to establish civil government on the doctrine of the 
liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions before the law, and in its 
defense he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and the superior of 
jetemy- Taylor”. +... Let then the name of Roger Williams be preserved 
in universal history as one who advanced moral and political science, and 
made himself a benefactor of his race (Bancroft, History of U.S.,1, chap. xv). 


And Jellinek is no less clear in his declaration: 


The idea of legally establishing inalienable, inherent, and sacred rights 
of the individual is not of political but religious origin. What has been 
held to be a work of the Revolution was, in reality, a work of the Reforma- 
tion and its struggles. Its first apostle was not Lafayette, but Roger 
Williams who, driven by a powerful and deep religious enthusiasm, went 
into the wilderness in order to found a government of religious liberty, 
and his name is uttered by Americans even today with deepest respect 
(Jellinek, Rights of Man and Citizens, p. 77). 
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Thus modern democracy is a Christian product and is the direct 
result of Christian principles. 


Il. THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF DEMOCRACY 


The term democracy we have seen is old, but the idea itself is 
modern. In ancient Greece it signified a form of government and as 
such was not held in high repute. Thus Aristotle, who gives us the 
first full and formal classification of states, speaks very slightingly 
of it. He regards it as the perverted and degenerate form of polity, 
which he defines as “government where the citizens at large direct 
their policy to the public good” (Politics, Book III, chap. vii). With 
him monarchy, aristocracy, and polity are the true forms of the state, 
while despotism, oligarchy, and democracy are the perversions of 
these. The polity of Aristotle was a constitutional state under the 
control of the free citizens, who met in ecclesia to discuss and frame 
measures for the public good. But in these states, as he saw them, 
it happened often that some popular orator and unprincipled dema- 
gogue in an adroit and sophistic address appealed to and carried the 
crowd with him against the better judgment of the more thoughtful 
citizens. Then the democracy, the common people, overstepped the 
bounds of polity or public good, and supported only such measures as 
appealed to individual interests and the passing whim. In conse- 
quence of this inevitable tendency in democracy, Xenophon declares 
that in his native city the lot of the wicked and foolish was better 
than that of the wise and good. 

In latter times the term democracy has come to represent every 
form of popular government. In the foremost democratic states 
written constitutions have been adopted, in many respects conforming 
to the polity of Aristotle. From one cause and another the term 
has been cleared of some of its unsavory associations, and has become 
the accepted title of that form of government in which the sovereign 
power resides in the mass of the people. Perhaps the most familiar 
and characteristic definition is that of President Lincoln, in his 
Gettysburg address, “government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.”’ 

Thus far the term has signified a form of government and has 
been used with a political meaning. But democracy rests upon 
certain great fundamental principles; what we call political democ- 
racy is only one application of these principles. Thus the great 
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watchwords of modern democracy are Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. Democracy believes in liberty. It affirms the right of 
every man to think his own thoughts and live his own life. It 
declares that man is free from all external and arbitrary restraint, 
that he may live and act out of his own initiative. It believes that 
every man’s will is sacred and it is nothing less than a crime against 
the life of the soul to subject one will to the domination of another. 
Liberty it may be said does not mean the deliverance of the soul - 
from law; it d»es not mean the privilege of making self the center; 
above all, it does not mean self-sufficiency and self-assertion. Liberty 
in its inner meaning is rather the privilege of choosing right and 
of submitting voluntarily oneself to the common good; it is the 
power of sacrificing self without restraint for the common life. The 
highest expression of liberty is found wherever “the strong yield up 
a measure of personal liberty for the sake of those to whom such 
liberty is full of irresistible peril’ (The Outlook, August 31, 1907). 
The state, in the last analysis, is the medium of the mutual sacrifices 
and services of the people, and no society can exist without a degree 
of self-sacrifice and social service. The free state is possible where 
the citizens take thought for the common welfare, and freely sacrifice 
themselves for the common good. Thus true liberty is life in and 
through the life of all. Liberty is the recognition of the fact that 
men are brothers, with common interests, common rights, and com- 
mon duties. Liberty, on its negative side, means deliverance from 
arbitrary and external rule. Liberty in its positive aspect means 
the voluntary submission to law, with voluntary self-sacrifice for 
the common good. ‘ 

Democracy affirms the equality of mankind. It believes that 
every life has a meaning in the total meaning of society. It main- 
tains that life is a great and sacred thing and should be honored 
wherever it is found. The time has been when men taught that 
humanity was composed of different castes all made up of different 
clay and having different values. Since this was so, the men at the 
top who were of finer clay had a greater value than the men at the 
bottom and were entitled to greater consideration. But democracy 
sweeps away at one stroke all such notions of the past. It affirms 
that men are all made of the same common clay and that every life 
has its own meaning and value. It does not teach that all men are 
endowed with the same talents and capacities. But it does teach 
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that every life has a meaning in the total meaning of the world, and 
every life has a value in the total values of society; and this meaning 
it asserts should be honored. It affirms that this meaning and value 
belong to man as man, to the so-called lowest as well as the so-called 
highest; they are therefore wholly independent of the accidents and 
accessories of life. 

And democracy is an interpretation and illustration of brotherhood. 
It is needless here to inquire when the great conception of Human 
Brotherhood first dawned upon men. Many things indicate that 
it belongs to early times; this is certain that there were adumbrations 
of this truth in the thought and life of men long before the Christian 
era. And yet it was the Son of Man who first brought this supreme 
truth out into the daylight and made it the possession of the whole 
human race. It was he who first made this truth current coin; 
who first translated this idea into life and gave it spiritual force; 
he it was “who wrought with human hands the creed of creeds,” 
and gave the creed vitality and power. It was not till the word 
that went forth from the Carpenter’s lowly roof had been published 
by fishermen and tentmakers that the exclusive notions of the ancient 
world could be overthrown and the new truth could be established. 
All that has ever been said in eloquence and song “of the Brotherhood 
of Mankind,” says Bayne, “dwindles into insignificance when placed 
in comparison with its practical proclamation, in the spectacle of 
Jesus Christ choosing as his disciples the fishermen and publicans, 
wandering homeless among the green hills of Judea and having as 
his audience the multitude” (The Testimony of Christ to Christianity, 
p. 160). It is true that this great truth of Christianity has been slow 
in getting itself inwrought into the thought and life of the world. 
In the church it has been accepted and applied. What we call 
democracy is an interpretation of this principle in political and social 
relations. This great idea of Christianity, when fully understood 
and faithfully applied, leads straight to democracy. 

Thus far these principles of democracy have had a meager and 
partial application. Thus far they have been interpreted and 
applied almost exclusively in their political bearings; but this is 
not half the story. In these latter days the new wine of democracy 
is outgrowing the old political wineskins and hence the confusion 
and unrest of our time. Today the great principles of democracy— 
Liberty, Equality, and Brotherhood—are seeking and finding new 
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interpretations and applications; men are beginning to see that 
these principles are as wide as the world and as inclusive as life. 
Today democracy is outgrowing the old forms and is making new 
forms. It is becoming plain that democracy signifies the right and 
the power of the people to take into their own hands the direction 
of human affairs. It implies the right of every man to have a voice 
in the things that concern his welfare, whether political, social, 
industrial, ecclesiastical. It rests upon the fundamental principle 
of the value of the common man and his capacity to know his needs 
and to direct his life, and so it is a standing protest against autoc- 
racies of every kind, whether it be the autocracy of a pope or czar, 
a baron of trade or a lord of industry. Further, it demands a just 
and fraternal association of men in all the realms and relations of 
life. Hence it implies and involves ecclesiastical brotherhood, 
political brotherhood, industrial brotherhood. 

Thus far democracy has been almost wholly a political doctrine, 
and being such it has spoken but a part of its message. Today the 
principle is gaining a new meaning and is beginning to speak its full 
message of social and industrial democracy. The meaning of democ- 
racy will not be fully understood and its message will not be fully 
spoken till it has become the democracy of all life. 

There is much more implied in the idea of democracy than men 
have thus far recognized. There are implications of the idea that 
men thus far have hardly begun to suspect. In human thought and 
life there are several great vital architectonic principles that are as 
fundamental as life and as wide-reaching as the nature of man. 
And the principle of democracy is one of these. For democracy, 
we have begun to realize, is less a form of government than a confes- 
sion of faith; it is the confession of human brotherhood based upon 
the divine fatherhood; it is the recognition of common aims and 
common hopes; it is an effort to realize in life and society the great 
fundamental truths of man-liberty, equality, and fraternity; in the 
truest sense, it is the statement of the Christian truth that one is 
your Father who is in heaven, and all ye are brothers. Since this is 
so, the democratic idea is a universal principle; it cannot be limited 
to any one sphere and relation of life; it can only become real as 
it finds expression in all the realms and institutions of society; to 
limit it in any way is treason against the very idea itself. Since this 
is so, democracy will never be more than a name and an approximation 
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till it is thus universalized in scope and applied all along the line. 
The name of democracy, we see, is one thing, and the fact of democ- 
racy is quite another thing. In the long run a people has just as 
much democracy as it practices and no more. And in the long run 
a people must either abandon its democratic faith or it must practice 
that faith in the whole of life. This brings us to the real heart of 
our subject; and suggests the problem that is most urgent in the 
life of today. 


III. THE REALIZATION OF UNIVERSAL DEMOCRACY 


It is true that modern democracy is a Christian product and 
grows out of Christian ideas. But as a matter of fact only a small 
fraction of Christendom has thus far accepted the democratic princi- 
ple. A few churches of the congregational order have accepted and 
applied democratic ideas in church life and practice. But the rank 
and file of the churches bearing the Christian name have never 
confessed the democratic faith and have never applied the demo- 
cratic principles. Thus far, as we have seen, the democratic principles 
have had a political bearing and application. Today we are beginning 
to see that these principles are universal in their scope, and can no 
more be limited in their sweep than the boundless sky. Today these 
principles of democracy which are so fundamental in Christianity 
are getting out into the open and are becoming the common hope 
and heritage of men. These principles, though Christian in source 
and power, are getting into the minds of men and are demanding a 
full interpretation and application. ‘These democratic principles, 
which stand as a stranger at the door of many churches, are coloring 
the faith and shaping the lives and determining the fate of millions 
of men today. ‘That is to say, the democratic principles are modify- 
ing the faith of men; they are changing the policies of churches, 
nations, and systems, and they contain the promise and potency of 
a change and reconstruction of the whole social order. This suggests 
three things which I shall briefly note. 

1. The democratic faith is humanizing the churches’ doctrines. 
In all generations the churches have believed in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of mankind; they have believed in the 
infinite value of the human soul and have had an interest in the 
downmost man. But in formal doctrine they have often denied this 
belief and in practice they have been largely Brahminical. Thus 
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for long centuries men professed the belief that a large part of the 
race lies beyond God’s purpose of grace, that millions of men the 
Father in heaven has passed by without word or wish; that some 
men are made of fine clay as vessels unto honor, while others are made 
of despised clay and are vessels unto wrath. The old doctrine of 
predestination, whether in its Augustinian or its Calvinistic form, 
is simply unbelievable today. In the light of Christ’s life and the 
democratic faith we are beginning to believe that it is not the will 
of the Father who is in heaven that one of his little ones should perish, 
that the God of Christ is against no man, that election is God’s way 
of helping the many by means of the few, and that no program can be 
called Christian which does not include the downmost man. 

Today a new note is creeping into the churches’ thought which 
is changing their whole message. We are learning that God loves 
all and is interested in all. We are beginning to realize that Jesus 
Christ came not to save a few select Brahmins out of the world, but 
to save the very world itself. We are beginning to believe also that 
if men are weak and defective and mal-endowed and criminal, some- 
one is to blame, and that someone is not the Father in heaven. We 
are beginning to affirm that Nature intends all to have a fair start, 
that capacity exists in every class and among all people and is a 
pretty constant quantity wherever found, and with fair opportunity 
the stunted members of our race may develop into full-grown men. 
Too long the Nietzsche doctrine has cast its blight upon our theology 
and practice. We owe thanks to Nietzsche for stating this doctrine 
for us in all its brutal bluntness: ‘There are only three aspects in 
which the masses appear to me to deserve a place, first, as blurred 
copies of great men, executed on bad paper and from wornout 
plates; secondly, as opposition to the great; and lastly, as instru- 
ments of the great; for the rest let them go to the devil and statistics.” 
This doctrine whether given a theological or a literary form is a 
blasphemy against the name of Father and belongs to the troglodyte 
stage of human thought. This doctrine has become no longer 
possible to the man who believes in God and cherishes the democratic 
faith. The Son of Man, be it remembered, came not to save a few 
elect Brahmins out of the world, but to save the world itself. Any 
system of theology or sociology that construes the divine purpose 
in terms of an elect few and does not include the downmost man, 
belongs to the dark ages of the human mind and cannot live in the 
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light of today. The time is coming when the worth and success of a 
civilization will be measured not by the condition of the few elect 
at the top, but by the condition of the many at the bottom. The 
time is coming when the Christianity of a church will be measured 
by the effort its members are making to create worth in the down- 
most life and to lift up the lowest to the level of the highest. And so 
the time is coming when the knowledge that any child is born without 
opportunity, that any child is found to live in a “lunger” tenement 
and drink bad water and tainted milk, that any girl is doomed to 
live in vicious conditions which stain her soul before she is old enough 
to realize the difference between virtue or vice, that any boy is driven 
to work too early and is denied a fair education, that men and women 
must live in brutalized conditions and go to the grave with their 
capacities undeveloped—these facts will ring like an alarm bell at 
midnight and will summon the men of good-will to the rescue. The 
democratic faith, which after all is simply the Christianity of Christ 
interpreted in terms of political and social life, is compelling us to 
recast our doctrines and to make our practice accord with our pro- 
fession. 

2. The democratic faith is creating the social question. In 
the long reach of the ages we see two great principles like Ahriman 
and Ahura-Mazda, like Light and Darkness, contending for place 
in human life and control of man’s destiny. These two principles 
are autocracy and democracy. In the generations past, humanity — 
has struggled for human rights and has gained what we call political 
democracy. ‘Today there is a new struggle for human rights, and this 
is what we call social democracy. There is one question which over- 
tops all others today and is the most fateful question that humanity 
has had to face, and that is the social question. Three generations 
ago De Tocqueville declared that the questions at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century were political; at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century they would be social. The social question is up for a 
hearing because the Christian faith and the democratic principle 
are here today. 

The social question at bottom is nothing less than the applica- 
tion of the democratic faith to the social and industrial life of the 
world. The race is coming to social self-consciousness and men are 
gaining the sense of humanity. In the light of this new conscious- 
ness men see some things as they never have seen them before. They 
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see for one thing that humanity has come into a vast heritage of 
knowledge and achievement; and this represents the toils and sacri- 
fices of countless men in countless generations. But—and this is 
the fact that creates the problem—this common heritage is not by 
any means fairly and equitably distributed. A few men have gained 
control of the natural resources of the earth and are exploiting them 
for their own advantage. In England, for example, it is found that 
one-half of all the land is owned by some 2,500 people. In the returns 
of 1903 it appeared that thirty millions of acres out of a total of 
eighty millions in the United Kingdom are given as untilled. In 
hundreds of cases the tenant families have been evicted and thousands 
of acres turned into deer parks. In the United States it is found 
that a few men possessed of large means have gained control of 
practically all of the means of distribution and communication and 
are taxing the people at the rate of eighty dollars a family. A few 
men claim exclusive control of these resources and advantages, and 
other men who would live and eat must obtain their permission and 
pay them tribute. From one cause and another, through neglect 
and inattention on the part of many, through fraud and greed on the 
part of others, the control and use of this social heritage has passed 
into the hands of a few privileged persons, and the great mass of the 
people have but a secondary share in the social inheritance. And 
as a corollary of this we find that 


a large proportion of the people in the prevailing state of society take part 
in the rivalry of life only under conditions which absolutely preclude them, 
whatever their natural merit or ability, from any real chance therein. 
They come into the world to find the best positions not only already filled, 
but practically occupied in perpetuity. For under the great body of rights 
which wealth has inherited from feudalism, we, to all intents and purposes, 
allow the wealthy class to retain control of these positions for generation 
after generation to the permanent exclusion of the rest of the people (Kidd, 
Social Evolution, p. 234). 


The indictment drawn against the present social order represents 
the confirmed and careful conviction of the bravest and best thinkers 
of our time, and every count in the charge can be abundantly sub- 
stantiated by the facts. In his time John Stuart Mill declared that 
in such a society as the present the very idea of justice or any pro- 
portionality between success and effort is so chimerical as to be 
relegated to the region of romance. Today the democratic faith 
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challenges the right of any social order to continue where such condi- 
tions prevail. Today men are conscious of a growing determination 
to have done with injustice, with inequalities, with special privileges 
for the few which mean handicaps for the many. 

As a result of all this there is a growing demand for the socializa- 
tion of industry and the democratization of the social order. In 
the long reach of the ages mankind has progressed from slavery to 
serfdom, from serfdom to the wage system. Today we find the 
wage system dominant throughout the world. Today on the one 
hand we find the chief industries of the world owned and controlled 
by great corporations employing large numbers of workers and acting 
through agents. On the other side we find the workers in these indus- 
tries massed in great factories, controlled by agents and managers, 
compelled to accept the wages paid, regarded as means to an end and 
a part of the machinery, with no voice in the management and never 
consulted with reference to hours, wages, and conditions. Inmany 
cases the owners and managers are benevolent men and are planting 
flowers around their factories and establishing pension systems for 
their employees. But in spite of it all, nay in large part because of 
it all, there is a great and growing dissatisfaction with this system. 
In the generations past men have outgrown both slavery and feudal- 
ism, whether bearing a political or social aspect. It often happened 
that the slave master was a man of good heart who treated his slaves 
kindly. It often happened also that the feudal lord was a gentle 
soul who cared diligently for those under him. And it further 
happened that the autocrat of the state was a benevolent man who 
regarded himself as the shepherd of his people. Today we have 
learned to say that there cannot be a good slave master; feudalism 
as a system is wrong, whatever may be the character of the particular 
feudal lord; autocracy in government is bad without reference to 
the character of the particular autocrat. Today men are going a 
step farther and they are learning to say that autocracy and feudalism 
in industry are wrong and impossible. And so today there is a grow- 
ing demand for the socialization of industry and the democratization 
of the social order. Men are demanding a voice in the direction and 
determination of industry; they are pleading for a complete participa- 
tion in the social life of the world; they are giving a wide interpreta- 
tion to the words of Lincoln that “No man is good enough to rule 
his fellows,” and are applying it in industry, no less than in politics. 
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The democratic faith is creating the social question and is demanding 
the democratization of all life. This faith affirms the right of every 
life to liberty and self-direction, all along the line, in government and 
in industry; it implies the essential equality of all men and destruc- 
tion of all castes and privileges; and it finds its realization in a just 
and fraternal organization of man’s whole political, social, and indus- 
trial life. All this is simply the impulse and the statement of the 
social question. The social question is the attempt to realize the 
ideal of Christianity and the democratic faith in modern social and 
industrial life. It is sometimes supposed that the social question is a 
purely social and economic one, that it is a complaint on the one 
side against economic conditions and industrial injustice, and on the 
other it is a struggle to secure a more equitable wage and a well-filled 
table. All this may be a part and an aspect of the social question; 
but this does not touch either the root or the meaning of the question. 
The social question goes much deeper into life than all this, and it 
rises much higher in its ideal. “The social question,”’ says Professor 
Wagner, “comes of the consciousness of a contradiction between 
economic development and the social ideal of liberty and equality 
which is being realized in political life.” But even deeper than this, 
the social question grows out of the wide contradiction between the 
Christian and democratic conception of man and the actual life of a 
vast proportion of the population. 

3. Last of all, the democratic movement is voicing a demand for 
the realization of brotherhood all along the line of life. Through 
all the long dark night of ages the people have cried out for light 
and liberty; they have borne the burdens of the world and have 
sighed for deliverance and help. They have pleaded for justice, but 
behold oppression; they have asked for opportunity, but privilege 
has blocked the way. For many generations the gospel of the king- 
dom has been preached and the worth of the common man has been 
taught. In recent times a new note has crept into the message and 
the world has heard it. The church is teaching that God is Father 
and man is the child, and so each soul has an infinite worth; it is 
testifying against oppression and is pleading for justice; it is declaring 
that the Father loves all of his children and it is not his will that 
one of his little ones should perish; it is saying that there is plenty 
and to spare in the Father’s house, and the Father’s bounties are for 
all of his children. And now at last the great, glad message is finding 
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its way in the world and is interpreting the longing of men. The 
people are beginning to take heart and to believe that the hour of 
their deliverance is at hand. They are beginning to accept the fact 
of the democratic faith and to demand the brotherhood of all life. 

“The hunger for brotherhood,” says George Frederick Watts, 
“is at the bottom of the unrest of the civilized world today.” Ina 
sense, the whole search and crisis today sum themselves up in the 
one great question: Will the men who call God Father and honor 
Jesus as the Son of Man accept the principle of brotherhood and live 
to make it real in the life of society ?. The church in its faith confesses 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of mankind. Does that 
faith represent an ultimate reality or merely a pious opinion? [If it 
is a reality the men of good-will have a duty that is supreme—the 
duty of accepting the fact of brotherhood in all its meaning and 
then seeking to reduce the principle to practice. And if the principle 
of brotherhood is a valid one and defines the necessary relation 
between men, it is true all along the line of life. If it is true all 
along the line of life it is binding upon the church and the prayer 
meeting, and it is binding no less upon the political government and 
the industrial system. Thus far we have had church brotherhood 
and missionary brotherhood; the final problem of our day is this: 
Shall we have political brotherhood and industrial brotherhood ? 

The question of brotherhood is the deepest, the most urgent, 
the most critical question of the day. This is the question that 
lies behind the political upheaval, the social unrest, the labor move- 
ment, the religious inquiry of society. Will Christian men believe 
their belief, take Jesus Christ seriously, and live to make brother- 
hood a fact in the whole life of the world? Men say that this is a 
simple and common thing and means little. On the contrary it is 
a very complex and searching test and means nothing less than a 
complete ecclesiastical, political, and social revolution. It means 
the change and reconstruction of the whole ecclesiastical, political, 
and social life of the world. It means that the church will become a 
true fellowship of brothers, where each holds his life in trust for all 
and all use their powers to uphold each. It means that the state will 
use the machinery of government and its resources of wealth to 
equalize opportunity, to protect the weak, and to give each a true 
inheritance in life. It means that the industrial order will repudiate 
the principle of competition and monopoly and will establish a true 
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co-operative commonwealth and social brotherhood. In fine, it 
means that all men who believe in the Fatherhood of God will live 
to make the brotherhood of man a fact in the whole life of society. 

The question of social democracy, which is only another applica- 
tion of the principle of social brotherhood, is the supreme question 
before the world at this hour. The race has come to one of the 
turning-points in its history. It has come through all the long, dark, 
and toilsome march across the centuries, and is inquiring the way 
into the Promised Land. Humanity like a blind giant is groping 
for light and is wearying itself to find the door. There is a great 
uprising among the people of the world, and no one but a dead 
soul can fail to read the signs of the times. The people are in 
protest against injustice and privilege; they are demanding justice 
and fair dealing, and they are refusing to be put off with fair 
promises; the great dumb mass is finding a voice and is demanding 
a fair share of the common heritage. The age of the social gospel 
is at hand, and the world will have a better social order. The social 
question, as it is called, the question how men can live together in 
justice and share in the common heritage on terms of fair quality, 
is up for a hearing, and it cannot be sneered out of court. The 
question must be answered; it will be answered in some way, either 
in terms of brotherhood and justice, or in terms of violence and revo- 
lution. Woe unto the man; woe unto the institution, that ignores 
this question and seeks to delay this movement! Blessed be the 
man, blessed be the church, that will hear what the spirit is saying 
unto the churches, will lead the people, and will go as far as fullest 
justice. The cause of reform is the cause of Christianity. The 
search for justice earns the blessing of the King. Christianity is 
not here to keep things as they are, but to make them as they ought 
to be. Contentment with the present social order may be treason 
against the Kingdom of God. 

It is an age of crisis, the greatest crisis I believe that has ever 
befallen the church and the race. It is an age of opportunity, the 
greatest opportunity that has ever come to the church and the 
world. Men are growing a determination to have done with indif- 
ference, with injustice, with privilege, with autocracies of every 
kind. Mankind will break in pieces and trample under foot every- 
thing that withstands it in this search, be it ecclesiasticism, aristo- 
cratism, be it called Papacy or Caesarism. Men are demanding 
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some social system that shall represent the will of God and shall 
secure justice for the downmost man. Call it what we will, brother- 
hood, solidarity, democracy, socialism—names signify little— 
humanity demands this new social order and it will find a way or 
make a way to its realization. 

When wilt thou save the people? O God of mercy when? 

The people, Lord, the people. Not thrones and crowns but men. 

God save the people, Thine they are; Thy children as Thy angels 

fair; 

Save them from bondage and despair, God save the people. 

The battle lines of the greatest struggle the world has known 
are being drawn today. Thus far, at the cost of tears and blood, 
humanity has gained the privilege of political democracy. But 
political democracy with social autocracy is an empty privilege. 
Today humanity must fight the new battle of human rights and must 
win the privilege of social democracy. Let no one suppose that 
humanity is to enter into this heritage without cost and struggle. 
The powers of privilege are strong and they are firmly intrenched 
in the church and in the state. The autocrats of the world, be they 
popes, czars, captains of industry, Brahmins of the Academy, will 
not voluntarily surrender a single prerogative they now enjoy. 
“Men are willing to do anything for the people,” said Tolstoi, “except 
get off their backs.” Today the eternal conscience of humanity is 
beginning to speak the message of universal democracy. Not once 
or twice in the past the voice of justice has been hushed in the flames 
kindled by injustice and autocracy; and priest and princeling united 
in nailing the world’s Savior to the cross. The rulers in church 
and state, the men of ease, and the lords of privilege called it the 
voice of madness and of heresy. But we know better; we know 
that it was the eternal conscience of humanity; we know that it 
was the spirit of God in the hearts of men pleading for the justice 
of the Kingdom. The same spirit that stirred the hearts of the 
fathers and gave them their message is speaking in and through 
the men of today. The democratic movement is here as a great 
messianic movement and is summoning men to change their ways 
and accept the good news. 

: Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right. 
And the choice goes by forever between that darkness and that light. 
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I look across the world today and see the hosts marshaling for 

a great Armageddon struggle. I am not blind to the meaning of 
this struggle, and I do not misread the cost of victory. Once the 
believer in political democracy had to hear anathemas of the church 
and face the sword of the autocrat. Today the believers in social 
brotherhood will have to endure the scorn of the smug and self- 
satisfied religionists within the churches and meet the opposition 
of the lords of privilege in society. They will bring upon themselves 
the hatred of the unjust who oppress the widow and grind the faces 
of the poor; they will earn the opposition of those who grow fat on 
the toil of children and make the people’s loaf small through monopoly 
prices: But if they are true to the light, if they heed the eternal 
conscience of the world; if they follow the King whithersoever he 
leads, once more the streets of the city will be full of happy children 
singing as they march: 

Hosanna, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord; 

Blessed is the Kingdom that cometh, the Kingdom of our Father 

David; 
Hosanna in the Highest. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: The next writer of the afternoon is Rev. 
Alfred W. Wishart, Ph.D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Rev. A. W. WisHartT then read the following paper: 


THE EFFECT OF DEMOCRACY ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
*"ND PRACTICE 


Democracy is more than a form of government. Its essential 
nature is a mental and emotional attitude. It is a spirit. 

Christianity undoubtedly has been a primary factor in the 
formation of this democratic spirit. But since the human mind is a 
unit, the political thinking of men and their experience in the practical 
affairs of everyday life must have their influence upon religious ideas 
and religious practice. 

It is not always easy, therefore, to determine which is the cause 
and which the effect. In some instances religion is the regnant 
influence molding the political ideas of men. In other cases religion 
is forced into the background and political ideas and experiences 
dominate and mold religion. 

An increasing number of men today are largely under the control 
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of social and economic theories which are the fruit of modern democ- 
racy. These principles determine the mental, emotional, and moral 
attitude of such men and indirectly influence a much wider group. 

The possession and growth of political power tends in many 
quarters to create or to foster a distaste for all authority and to 
weaken discipline. All men do not seem to have the ability to 
substitute self-discipline for ecclesiastical or dogmatic authority. 
Consequently a certain reckless individualism constitutes in many 
quarters a real peril to the state. In the October, 1912, number of the 
Hibbert Journal, Mr. Jacks says: ‘‘So when the saying goes forth that 
‘the people are going to rule,’ the question instantly arises, ‘For how 
long?’ And the answer is that they will rule for precisely so long as 
the spirit of obedience keeps them in power.” He argues that “a 
finely disciplined citizenhood”’ is essential to the carrying-out of the 
task of social reform. And he is absolutely right. 

The I.W.W. parade in Lawrence, Mass., in which a banner was 
carried with the legend, “‘No Master, No God,” is a significant and 
serious sign of the times, notwithstanding the splendid protest of 
30,000 citizens in a counter demonstration. The re-election of a 
self-confessed boodle alderman in Detroit has its parallel in city after 
city in this country. It signifies that a majority of the people living 
in such wards have the rights and enjoy the privileges of democracy, 
but that they have either lost or never had enough true religion to 
control their citizenship in harmony with ethical distinctions. 

The reckless usurpation of power and the greed of men for profits, 
even at the cost of human life in some circles of finance and industry, 
indicate a similar weakness of religious authority and an indifference 
to the ideals of a truly Christian democracy. 

The crucial issue of the country is then: Is religion sufficiently 
vital and effective to become a socially controlling force? Self- 
discipline for the masses of men is impossible without some sort of 
religion and the lack of such discipline in many quarters when accom- 
panied by an ever-extending democratic rule, constitutes the peril of 
democracy and the problem of religion. This sort of democracy is 
having a profound influence upon religion and the church. It weakens 
the influence of ministers, draws men away from the church, and 
undermines religious faith. It sets up false idols and ignores the vital 
principles of human brotherhood. 

The existence of corrupt political machines in our democracy is 
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partly due to misguidance and the complication of political issues but 
it is also due to the decline of religious faith and religious authority. 
It is due to power unregulated by religious considerations. 

“Practically speaking,” said a well-known labor leader, “I am 
not responsible to anyone. I have so much power I really don’t 
know what to do with it. It is simply running over.” Many a 
captain of industry, if he would, might truthfully utter the same 
sentiment. 

James O. Fagan in The Autobiography of an Individual says: 
“Tn religious and educational matters, in the house and in every field 
of industry, society is now confronted with the all-important problem 
of reasonable and necessary discipline.” ‘Consider our terms or 
consider religion-as a dead issue” is the ultimatum presented to the 
ministers of the gospel by a certain type of labor leaders. 

In another respect the influence of democracy upon religious 
authority is not so alarming or distressing, at least to those who have 
little sympathy with ecclesiastical domination. While it may be 
admitted for the sake of the argument that multitudes of men had 
better yield obedience to autocratic priestly authority than to defy 
all authority but that of an unregenerated will, nevertheless the goal 
lies away from the arbitrary exercise of power by the church or creed 
over the souls of men. Many things indicate a waning of such 
authority due largely to democratic ideas of individual rights and 
liberties. While some still need the restraining hand of the priest 
and others may abuse their freedom, democracy is undermining 
priestly power ahd relieving the soul of a creedal tyranny that retards 
mental and moral growth. The modernists declare it to be their 
profound conviction that the more liberal views of church and creed 
must prevail because of the democratic tendencies of the age. What 
scholarly research and argument may fail to accomplish will come 
about through the progress of the people in democratic thinking 
and government. The incompatibility of political democracy and 
religious monarchy will increasingly be recognized by all the people. 

It is a fair question to ask whether the socialism of an increasing 
number of ministers and the dominant interest of many more in social 
reform—an interest that is revolutionizing church work and preaching 
—is a fruit of religion or modern democracy. Probably both views 
are partially correct and yet I am satisfied that many ministers have 
been swept into social reform work and into the adoption of social 
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interpretations of Christianity more by the rising tide of democracy 
than by the study of Christian doctrine. The ever-growing popular 
interest in social betterment, the advance of the democratic spirit and 
the multiplication of welfare organizations have profoundly influenced 
the religious thinking and practice of many ministers and churches. 
This is not true of all religious groups, as was clearly proved in our 
recent campaign for equal suffrage in Michigan. Scholarly ministers, 
professors in a theological school, and members of the Christian 
Reformed Church seriously argued against woman suffrage on the 
ground that the Genesis account of creation demonstrated woman’s 
subordination to man was of divine origin. | These sincere men are 
apparently little disturbed in their religious thinking by modern 
democracy for they backed up their theological opinions by a sub- 
stantial vote against equal suffrage. 

Aside from such instances of stubborn religious resistance to 
democratic influences, the passion of modern democracy for human 
welfare work is exercising a most wholesome influence upon religion. 
It is breaking down the time-worn distinctions between the sacred and 
the secular which degraded nature and society in the interest of 
religion. It is imparting new life to the gospel message by broadening 
the sympathies of preachers and inducing them to consider the 
practical problems of everyday social and individual life. It is 
directing church activity toward the saving of lives as well as the 
redemption of souls. It is forcing the consideration in the pulpit of 
our most serious moral problems in the field of eugenics, politics, 
industry, education, and war. The effect of this increasing recognition 
of social Christianity must tend gradually to provide that automatic 
discipline which is the gravest need of people who rule themselves. 

This suggests the influence of democratic fellowship and collective 
activity upon all organized religion and religious thinking. Mutual 
confidence and respect are promoted when men work together for 
common ends. The mere preaching of human brotherhood is by no 
means so effective in promoting brotherhood as collective activity. 
Men who work side by side, sharing common toil, common sacrifices, 
common burdens, common joys and sorrows, common struggles for 
human uplift, are bound to realize the brotherhood idea. The one 
great need is to widen this brotherly co-operation beyond class and 
sectarian lines. This is slowly being accomplished in political and 
human welfare organizations and movements. In religion the result 
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is likely to be that men wiilminimize their differences and emphasize 
the unities. The demand for church unity today is as much the 
product of democracy as it is of religious inquiry into the nature of 
Christianity and the church. 

If men and women get together in organizations to promote 
common interests, they are bound to find in their fellowship that 
many of the dogmas which divide them in the field of religion and lead 
to separate religious denominations are of far less importance than 
the great interests of humanity, and I believe that the unity of the 
church is more likely to be realized as a result of this better under- 
standing through collective experience rather than through the 
discussion of theological issues and arbitrary agreements. 

Among the people at large in the everyday walks of life, one finds 
that thousands of those who adhere for one cause or another to their 
separate sects do not seriously believe that these differences are vital 
or that they affect the future destiny of those who disagree. 

Another potent influence of democracy upon religious thought is 
the indirect influence in the field of education. Modern democracy is 
a great believer in popular education. Ina country like ours, illiteracy 
is rare, especially among those native born. The desire of even the 
poorest is to have the children receive as good an education as possible. 
It is inevitable that those who are educated in public schools should 
come more or less in contact with modern science and should gradually 
come to accept the teachings of modern science—not only as respects 
nature but in its relation to religious traditions and the Bible. The 
liberalizing influence of popular education in the field of religion is 
therefore bound to be widespread and permanent. Many of those 
who cling tenaciously to extreme orthodoxy are consistent and logical 
when they insist upon distinctively religious schools from which the 
liberalism of modern learning is rigidly excluded. These men realize 
that dogmatism and sectarianism in religion are imperiled by demo- 
cratic education and the only remedy is to keep the children from 
its contagious influence. 

Modern democracy is intensely interested in the economic 
advancement of the masses. While this interest has its perils, it is, on 
the whole, a great good, for there is a physical basis of modern civili- 
zation. Poverty is a breeder of ignorance, disease, vice, and crime. 
Indirectly, spiritual values are preserved and increased through 
economic development. The effect of this genera] and intense interest 
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in the physical condition of men and their surroundings has tended to 
withdraw the interest of churchmen from a future world to a present 
world. In some instances this has been attended by a spiritual loss 
but in many others it has only broadened the conceptions of spirit- 
uality and strengthened religion without detracting from its primary 
objects. A religion so exclusively absorbed in the other world that it 
neglects human welfare in this world cannot retain the respect and 
confidence of an increasing number of people. Naturally this leads to 
a waning interest in many theological questions which were once the 
subject of pulpit discussion—people no longer care about them. The 
only danger is that men shall secularize religion without spiritualizing 
the secular. Beyond question, many people do not preserve their 
balance on this matter. They have been emancipated from idle 
speculation and futile discussions about many unimportant questions, 
but on the other hand they have not become possessed of a clear 
understanding of the spiritual significance of secular life. This I 
believe to be but a passing stage in their intellectual development. 
As time goes on there is bound to bea clearer perception of the spiritual 
interest involved in the secular activity of men in industry and in 
politics. Men will find the ideal in the practical and will come to see 
that the underlying duty of everyday life is, when properly under- 
stood, the will of God. They will come to see that real holiness 
consists not in their withdrawal from life but in active service in life 
and for life. Men whose capabilities fit them for secular work must 
regard themselves as the agents of the divine purpose in the common 
work of life. And when they see this, religion is sure to have a new 
meaning and a new value for them. 

Another interesting ideal of modern democracy is that of inter- 
national peace. No one agency in Europe today is doing more for 
international peace than the socialistic movement, which, with all its 
imperfections, is a potent phase of modern democracy. For the most 
part this movement lies without the church. Its ideal of peace can 
only partly be attributed to the gospel ideal of peace. The leading 
socialists of the world have come to advocate peace on economic 
grounds as a protection to the interests of the working classes. The 
proclamation of the international peace program and its constant 
discussion by socialistic speakers and writers is causing many ministers 
and churches to reaffirm and emphasize the doctrine of peace as 
taught by the Master. 
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I had the pleasure the other day of attending a dinner given to 
Baroness von Sutten, the most notable woman of Europe, whose 
services on behalf of international peace have won for her imperishable 
honor. Ina few remarks which I made upon that occasion I publicly 
asked her if it were not true that one of the greatest obstacles to the 
peaceful adjudication of national issues in Europe was the failure of 
the Christian church of Europe to support the Christian ideal of the 
gospel. She publicly replied it was undoubtedly true. Just as of old 
the common people heard Jesus gladly, so it may prove again that the 
common people may, through their movements and thinking without 
the church, lead the advocates of religion to proclaim the essential 
truths and exalted ideals of their faith. 

Equal suffrage has suddenly leaped from the joke column into the 
news and editorial columns of the press. This latest phase of 
democracy will effect social and political changes of far-reaching 
consequence. It introduces into the arena of the social struggle 
millions of new voters. Industry and politics, education, family, 
religion and the church will all feel the etfect of this great change in 
the political status of women. Reflect upon what this broadening of 
woman’s sphere of activities and interests will mean for women 
themselves! Women cannot accept political responsibility, interest 
themselves in legislation, and study civic issues without an experience 
which will influence all their viewpoints in religion. Since women are 
the backbone of the churches, it follows that church life and thought 
must undergo rapid and important changes. What they will be no 
one can foresee. For myself, I believe the effect upon women, upon 
the state, and upon the church will be beneficial. The influence of 
women as wives and mothers will be stronger because it will be guided 
by a better understanding of the actual conditions of modern society. 
A mother who knows the problems of politics, particularly the moral 
issues involved, is better fitted to instruct her son than one whose 
counsel lacks the force and directness of knowledge. 

The success of the modern man in controlling natural forces and 
the power of society in dealing with social conditions have caused men 
to have unbounded faith in their ability to destroy evils that were once 
supposed to be entirely under the control of the will of God and 
influenced by faith and prayer. 

Men are not content these days to accept meekly conditions of life 
which retard development. They have unbounded faith in their 
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ability to master the environment. This, together with other forces 
at work, tends to remove the thought of God farther from the minds 
of many men. It requires a readjustment in religious thinking which 
many of them have not made. 

The more men rely on law, on human effort, on human intelligence, 
on education and organization, the less need they may feel for God. 
So it comes about that while many men in the everyday walks of life 
have high ideals and will speak freely of their faith in ethical standards, 
one rarely is able without forcing the conversation to induce men to 
speak freely on what we used to know as spiritual religion. 

On the other hand a most encouraging sign of progress is the 
notable interest taken by business men in ethical principles as applied 
to character and to business. One who frequents meetings of credit 
and advertising men, associations of commerce, and manufacturers, 
must be impressed by the great advance in recent years in the appre- 
ciation of the place of morals in business and life. 

At a recent meeting of the advertising clubs from four New York 
state cities, action was taken looking toward the elimination of 
dishonest and fraudulent advertising. A committee was appointed 
whose duty it is to watch the advertisements of the members of these 
clubs. When extravagant or deceiving language is used, the offender 
is to be visited by the committee to be remonstrated with for the 
purpose of making him realize the nature of his offense. If he persists 
then the committee will proceed to invoke the aid of the law. But the 
ethical awakening goes even farther. I was talking the other day with 
a business man who described with appreciation and enthusiasm an 
address which he heard given by a certain college professor who had 
spoken substantially as follows: 

“Most business men today are honest. That is not the great need 
now. A dishonest business man loses caste among his fellows. But 
the ideal we now need to exalt is personal service, devotion to the 
good of others.” — 

“And,” said my friend, “he spoke the truth. That is what we 
need. Money is not everything.” 

I believe that through these everyday experiences religion is to 
receive a revitalization. It will be stripped of its nonessentials and 
become more ethical. Modern democracy furnishes a most inviting 
field for religious workers today. You cannot destroy the funda- 
mental need of men’s souls. They need spiritual life as much as ever. 
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They need encouragement in the search for the good. What they are 
inclined to reject is not the vital as a rule. In numerous instances 
their indifference to the church is not so much a sign of moral degener- 
acy on their part as it is a reflection upon the vitality of the church. 
Preachers and churches in too many cases have failed to keep pace 
with modern thought and modern needs. We are awakening to our 
duty. The church has begun seriously to face the issue and to 
adjust itself to the needs of men as revealed in the experiences of 
democracy. 

Notwithstanding the abuses of freedom and political power, 
modern men have shown themselves capable of great advances in 
individual and social life. The doctrine of total depravity is dead. 
The ideals of personal responsibility for sin have been greatly modified. 
While we should not cease to emphasize personal responsibility, we 
should also recognize the fact that a vast deal of poverty, ignorance, 
disease, and vice is the natural and inevitable result of social conditions. 
We can no longer set up arbitrary standards and condemn men to 
eternal hell for having characters which are as much the product of 
social conditions, among which I include the lack of education, as they 
are the result of personal, wilful violations of divine law. 

So democracy has softened the rigors of theology and tends more 
and more to strengthen the liberal religious movement which exalts 
the love and goodness of God as against the severities of mediaeval 
conceptions of God and man. 

It is increasingly difficult to keep alive religious ideas that separate 
men in partisan religious groups who should be brotherly in feeling 
and conduct. It is increasingly difficult to keep up the interest in 
theological issues that are not vitally related to the ideals and aims of 
democracy. The will of God will be interpreted not as requiring a 
cloistral sanctification but as the individual and social duty of each 
generation. The hell to be feared and fought will be the political, 
industrial, and social hells which make our lives miserable. 

The heaven we seek is a redeemed society wherein dwelleth no 
unclean thing, a society free from poverty, ignorance, and vice. 
“May thy kingdom come and thy will be done on the earth as it 
is in heaven.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: The appointed speaker for the after- 
noon is Rev. A. J. Bonsall, Litt.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Rev. A. J. BONSALL: 


THE EFFECT OF DEMOCRACY ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
AND PRACTICE 
Mr. President: 

Those of us who have been observers in the world for twenty-five 
or thirty years have seen significant changes in political as well as in 
religious thought. We have seen democracy develop and spread, 
and we have seen modifications of the central ideas of God, and 
Jesus, and man. These movements have paralleled each other. 
Whether the modification in religious thought has influenced the 
growth of democracy, or the growth of democracy caused the changes 
in theological thinking, or whether they have had an independent 
cause or causes will be differently answered by those who occupy 
different points of view. My own conviction is that the expanding 
spirit of democracy has very largely brought about the modifications 
in religious thought. 

First, in the idea of God. The old belief was that God is a being 
of power and wrath. Jesus was charged with doing the devil’s work 
when he performed his acts of mercy. Why should a man thwart 
God’s penalties ? This view persisted in spite of the teaching of Jesus. 
The king or despot was a symbol of God. God was a God of battles. 
Only as men learned to restrain their kings by constitutions, and to 
hedge about their authority, did they cease to conceive of God as a 
despot. When in the theological seminary in the early eighties I 
asked my professor if there was not a theology that proceeded from 
the conception of God as Father rather than as Sovereign, and the 
reply was, ‘‘None that is worthy of the name.’”’ That would not be 
true today. Now that notions of universal brotherhood and peace 
are becoming prevalent, we are beginning to see that God may have 
other and better business than conducting wars. 

Secondly, the rise of democracy has caused an equally noticeable 
change in regard to interpretations of Jesus. His humanity is empha- 
sized as it never was before. This has led to a study of his teachings 
in the light of social needs, with an increasing note of insistence on 
their applicability to our modern conditions. 

Thirdly, democracy carries with it a higher estimate of the dig- 
nity of man. If the people are fit to rule themselves, they must have 
qualities of power and nobility. ‘‘Son of man, stand upon thy feet.” 
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All this involves a change in the application of the principle of 
authority. Religion must have a source and seat of authority some- 
where. Of course it must forever be acknowledged that the ultimate 
and supreme authority is in God. But under the old ideas it was 
understood that God mediated his authority through some external 
agency—the Bible, the church, or tradition. Democracy does not 
deny authority, but it places it within the man himself. This does 
not mean that he is a law to himself, but that truth and right become 
to him truth and right not because they are declared by an external 
voice so to be, but because his own consciousness and experience 
recognize and respond tothem. They are adapted to him, he is made 
for them. 

George Eliot says that of all the forms of folly prophecy is the 
most gratuitous. But if we use our understanding at all we must 
watch the tendencies of today and make some kind of forecast for 
tomorrow. We may easily suppose that with the still greater develop- 
ment of democracy—whether it take the form of socialism, which it 
seems most likely to do, or some other scheme of co-operation— 
corresponding effects will continue to be produced. The social gospel, 
which means that the Kingdom of God is realizable in this world, 
will be more and more a corporate part of the message of the Christian 
religion. It used to be said that the church’s business was twofold: 
to make Christians, and to train Christians. Now a third function 
is added and cannot be ignored. It is to make community conditions 
such that the others can be more easily accomplished. What a 
tremendous departure from the former individualistic attitude! It 
means that the church will have more to do than to repeat the invita- 
tions of the gospel; more to do than to nourish the devotional life 
of its members. She must do these things, but other things she must 
also do. She will not leave “undone the weightier matters of the 
law, justice and mercy and faith.” Women cannot keep themselves 
unspotted from the world in factories and department stores at a wage 
of six dollars or even less per week. Children cannot grow into the 
stature of men in Christ when dwarfed in body and mind in mines and 
mills. Men, smarting and sullen under an industrial system that 
pays brain out of all proportion to brawn, are not sensible to fine 
spiritual impressions. I come from a city where a few persons are 
trying to reduce some of the evils that darken its moral aspect. 
Leaders among the churches are endeavoring to federate their forces 
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for the work. The church has furnished and is furnishing the men 
who are attempting the great social tasks, and this is a splendid 
service. When she sends the full strength of her numbers into the 
field she will render a proportionately nobler service. 

Democracy means an elevation in the political and industrial 
status of woman, and this cannot fail to have far-reaching effects 
in family and social life. The teachings of Paul on the subject of 
wifehood and the conduct of women in the church are very differently 
interpreted now from what they used to be. The topic of marriage 
is thrust upon us by writers of genius, and their criticisms of the insti- 
tution as existent are finding their way to the attention of the people. 
The question of divorce is not likely to be settled by clerical resolu- 
tions and decrees. Every interest of women—social purity, employ- 
ment, children—every interest near and remote, is certain to be 
investigated anew. 

Democracy is charged with being materialistic, in reality it is 
idealistic. In Christ there is neither male nor female, bond nor 
free; in the ideal democracy there is with all difference of function an 
equality of privilege that “puts down princes from their thrones, and 
exalts them of low degree; that fills the hungry with good things and 
sends the rich empty away.”’ 

Democracy tends to produce a more decided separation between 
church and state. This is evident in France and Spain and Portugal. 
The efforts of certain organizations in this country to establish closer 
relations between the government and ecclesiasticism are anti- 
democratic and reactionary. At the same time it looks as if there 
might be evolved a catholic church of simple creed and universal 
aim. With the principle of co-operation, rather than that of competi- 
tion prevalent, there is bound to be a comity and sympathy that will 
unite in the furtherance of common ideals instead of divisive dogmas. 
Service will be its watchword. 

But it will be for us who believe that the spiritual needs of man 
are paramount and imperative to pray and to strive that the inner 
light may be kept burning, and the bread of life be not neglected for 
the meat that perisheth. If the heavenly vision grow dim, if the 
soul be starved, we shall all suffer together. While as servants of 
God we are to swing the bells that 


“Ring out the shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
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Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace,” 


as servants of humanity we must peal the chimes that 
“Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: We shall now have the pleasure of 
listening to volunteer speakers. Rev. W. H. Bawden, of Perth 
Amboy, N.J., will be the first. 


Rev. W. H. BAWDEN: The way in which the subject is stated is 
likely to cause us to forget that religion has had a greater influence upon 
democracy than democracy upon religion, and that the influence of 
democracy upon religion has been in the nature of a reaction. If the 
spirit of democracy is casting its influence over the religious thought 
and practice of the day, as it surely is, it is only because the spirit of 
' religion first planted the seeds of democracy in the hearts of men. 
The independent and more rapid development of democracy is now 
leavening religious thought and practice with the very leaven where- 
with it was itself first leavened. What we need today is to go before 
the people and convince them that these things are the very things 
that Jesus Christ gave unto the world. Most of the social reforms of 
today, born of the spirit of democracy, form but the social gospel of 
the Christ, which we are seeking to bring to the people because Jesus 
has put such a spirit in our hearts. It is the effect of religion upon 
democracy, more than the influence of democracy upon religion, that 
we must not lose sight of. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLApp: Professor G. B. Foster, of Chicago, has 
sent up his card. 


ProFEssor Foster: I am reluctant to take this floor again, 
although I go away very soon now, and shall not have the opportunity 
of further enjoying these splendid meetings with you. As was the 
case last evening, so on this occasion, I have the highest appreciation 
of these able speakers, and certainly of this most valuable address of 
our brother from Pittsburgh. 

It is, without doubt, the most living question of the hour. I think 
it can be understood in its significance by setting it over against the 
background of our religious history. Now, hwhat are the constituent 
factors of our Christian gospel? They aré God, the soul, and the 
brother—all real, and equally real; and in addition, the assumption 
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of the kinship of these three, and of the proper intimate relationships 
among them, which last constitutes the Kingdom of God. Thists-our 
gospel, not-a-dogma; nota tite; not-cult; these constitute our gospel 
—just—these-three-realities,.thus-related. Our blessed gospel is a 
system of persons, and not a system of ideas. 

Now, for reasons I cannot now explain a time came when the 
brother was alienated from our gospel, from the very structure of the 
gospel, I mean. 

You take mysticism: what is that? God and the soul; the soul 
and its God. In the intimate and rapturous enjoyment of God on the 
part of the soul, the brother was left out and forgotten. 

You take Pietism, what was that? The soul and Christ; Christ 
and the soul. The soul rapturously interested in the blood of Christ, 
in the wounds of Christ, in the communion with Christ; in the 
Christ-mysticism. In that monopolizing experience, the Pietist left 
the brother behind—he was not there! 

You take orthodoxy—now, I love my orthodox brethren—but, 
what did it have to say? It said the central and inalienable thing 
was a fixed and finished sound doctrine. And it was a champion of 
sound doctrine—even at the expense of the brother’s feeling— 
sometimes at the expense of the brother’s life. The brother did not 
come to his rights there. 

Now, on account of this alienation of the brother, on account of 
precluding him from his place in the gospel, we are having a rebound 
today, and where we once had a brotherless religion, we are now in 
danger of having a religionless brother. ‘Phere-is~this~everlasting 
vibration between the individualists and socialists—it is the tick-tock 
of this movement that constitutes the life of history... - — — 

‘Now'it is our duty to restore the brother to his right place in our 
gospel. It must be done. If the church will not do it, it will be done 
in such a way that there will be a brother without a soul, without a 
God—but done it must be, and in doing it, the question of property 
rights is primary. 

What is socialism? Criticism is a terrible thing. It began with 
criticism of the church, the criticism of the state; then of education, 
then marriage and family; and it does not end until we now dare 
criticize the God-idea. Can we expect such a movement to stop until 
socialism comes? What is it? It is criticism of our traditional idea 
of property rights; and property rights are wrongs today. Both 
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machine and capital must yet be for the sake of the brother, not the 
brother for the sake of these. They must yet be seen to be not 
simply by the people, but of the people and for the people. 


VicE-PRESIDENT Capp: We shall now be addressed by President 
J. H. Harris, LL.D., of Bucknell University. 


PRESIDENT J. H. Harris: There is one change that has taken 
place in the progress of government, by the people, that I look upon 


with unalloyed satisfaction. = 


I suppose if the New Testament were to be written now—as I 
remember hearing Professor Bliss say as far back as 1866—instead of 
having the term “kingdom of God” we should probably have the term 
“commonwealth of God.” That was an idea worth going to college 
four years to learn. Some church government today is monarchical 
in form, some is aristocratic in form; but in substance, in most cases, 


all churches are democratic. That arises from two facts: The first ~ 


of these is that men have conquered the right to stay away from church 
if they want to. When I was pastor, on rainy days, and sometimes 
on pleasant days, if they wanted to, the people stayed away from 
church. I looked for some reason to be thankful, and I came to the 
conclusion that I ought to be thankful that I was preaching in a day 
when people could stay away from church if they chose. Now, we 
preachers are not always thankful for that. 

After this right to stay away from church if they chose to was 
conquered, the church became, in substance, democratic; but no 
matter what the form, the churches have to ask, ‘What do the people 
want?” If they give the people what they want, the people will come; 
but, if they do not give the people what they want, the people can 
and will stay away. This is one of the things that has made churches 
democratic. The other thing is the right that has been conquered, 
in most cases, to pay for the support of the church or not, just as 
the people chose. When the Commons in England conquered the 
Barons, it was by securing control of the power to levy and spend the 
taxes. Then England became democratic. When the church people 
conquered the right to pay or not to pay, the churches became essen- 
tially democratic, whatever the form of organization. 

Some people fear that a certain close corporation on the other 
side of the water may come to rule America, but I realize that a stream 
of gold from America is the chief support of that close corporation of 
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very shrewd statesmen; and those very shrewd statesmen do—as a 
matter of fact—keep their ears very close to the cable, inquiring, 
“What do these Americans think? Whom would they like to have 
appointed ?”” When they find out what appointee the Americans 
desire, he gets the position, for the simple reason that this stream of 
gold is essential to the support of that organization. 

I might say in closing, that when people stay away from church 
when I preach, I sometimes find it hard to thank them. 


VicE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: Our next session will be held this evening 
at eight o’clock. Let us now rise to receive the benediction from the 
Rev. C. H. Watson, D.D., of Massachusetts. 


The benediction was pronounced by Dr. WATSON. 


SECOND DAY 


Evening Session 
Wednesday, November 13, 1912 
8 P.M. 
Vice-President Clapp opened the evening session by requesting 
Rev. Frank A. Smith, of Elizabeth, N.J., to lead in prayer. 


VicE-PRESIDENT CLapp: The subject for discussion this evening 
is, “The Religion of the College Man.” The first paper will be 
presented by Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, Ph.D., Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl. 


Rev. Dr. Girkey then read as follows: 


THE RELIGION OF THE COLLEGE MAN 
Let us first remind ourselves that he has a religion. The opinion 


Read 


sports or cynical skeptics, is still so widespread and influential, 
particularly in our churches and our homes, that even we who know 
the situation to be quite otherwise, can well afford to refresh our 
memories and inspire our hope and courage by a glance at the 
heartening facts. American college students today are more largely 
Christian than any other class of young men. Among the young men 
of the country as a whole, not more than one in ten is a professing 
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Christian; in our colleges, one in two is a professing Christian. And 
this encouraging situation comes as a result of a steady increase in 
religious interest among students during more than a century past; 
one hundred years ago only one student in ten, roughly speaking, was 
personally even interested in religion; seventy-five years ago, the 
proportion had jumped to one in four; fifty years ago, to one in three; 
now one in two is a professing Christian—and a census of students 
in more than three hundred institutions a few years ago showed that 
53 per cent were members of churches. I hold in my hand a clipping 
from a recent Harvard Alumni Bulletin, giving the results of a religious 
census at Harvard this year. My own Alma Mater usually passes 
as the most godless and irreverent of our American universities; and 
here are the facts: 


According to statistics compiled from the Phillips Brooks House register. 
twenty-six different churches are represented in the university this year. 
Of 1898 men who registered from the college, 1,311, or 69 per cent, are 
members of Christian denominations; 142, or 7 per cent, are of non- 
Christian churches; and 445, or 24 per cent, are unprofessed. 

Of 352 who registered from the graduate school (with the exception of 
the medical school) 252, or 77 per cent, are members of Christian denomina- 
tions; and 67, or 20 per cent, are unprofessed. 

The principal churches with their representations are as follows: 


Graduate 


College Schools Total 
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ERE DLO Wie xe te tans sen Fu artiere eisacvenesauenets 135 II 146 
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BaD US trarairney a cuabeset rat Pe cre iensrelavevorater > 63 17 80 
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And this striking body of religious interest among college men has 
found definite and organized expression. The largest organization 
of students in the world is that one which unites the nearly 50,000 
students and professors who are members of our North American 
Christian Student Movement, with as many more students and 
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professors of eleven other countries, in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. In other words, the tie which has proved strongest and 
most far-reaching in uniting the students of the world, as in uniting 
the races of the world, has been the tie of loyalty to Christ. 

In view of these well-established and significant facts, whence 
comes the widespread opinion as to the irreligion of the American 
college man? Largely, of course, from ignorance as to these facts 
themselves; largely, too, from misunderstanding of certain marked 
characteristics of the college man’s religion, such as its intellectual 
independence, which we shall be considering later. It is hardly 
necessary here to discuss these two causes of the popular misappre- 
hension. Most of us here are familiar with the facts; and all of us 
surely are familiar enough with the ways of religion to know that it 
may be very real and vital, even though it express itself in intellectual 
and in practical forms that are new. 

But there are some other causes of the popular misapprehension 
which lie deeper, and which need always to be borne in mind in any 
study of the college man’s religion. One is that in the long period 
of storm and stress and inner turmoil which the psychologists call the 
adolescent process, there is likely to be a strong reaction on the 
young man’s part against the inherited ideas, habits, and activities 
in which as a boy he was reared. It is as if the young personality, 
free at last to steer its own course across the sea of life, and eager to 
leave the quiet harbor of childhood and the sheltering shores of 
ancestral tradition for the strenuous adventure of the open sea, stood 
out always on a first long tack offshore, as if to get as far away as 
possible from the protection it had ‘hitherto known. This “stand- 
offishness,” with which we are all familiar, as it shows itself in manners, 
habits, and interests, is especially marked in religious matters. If 
we look back frankly to our own college careers, are there not many 
of us who will distinctly recall a period of indifference to and even 
perhaps of reaction against the church, the Bible, prayer—all the 
interests and expressions of religion inward and outward? Now it is 
easy to mistake this temporary reaction for a permanent alienation. 
The young voyager, battling against the headwinds of life, sooner 
or later swings over to a long tack landward. And the swing may 
be very sudden and unexpected. A young friend of mine, whom 
through all his college course his mother’s invitation has hardly 
sufficed to entice within a church, and whom our advice was power- 
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less to bring into relation with the Christian activities of the college, 
suddenly decided at graduation last June to enter the ministry, and 
is just beginning the study of theology. 

A second characteristic of youth which profoundly affects its 
religious life, and leads to frequent misunderstanding of the latter, 
is its passion for sincerity. One of the strongest expressions of the 
innate moral idealiSer of youth is its powerful reaction against every- 
thing that savors of hypocrisy; indeed, it would not be far wrong 
to say that insincerity is perhaps the most universally and cordially 
hated sin in college life. Conversely, the heroes of the college world 
are usually known for their fearless and plain speaking. This is 
particularly true of the preachers whom college men like to hear. 
A study of the characteristics of the most successful college preachers 
soon shows that as a rule they are the men who speak out their inmost 
thoughts, and call a spade a spade. Now this passion for sincerity 
makes most college men, particularly the conscientious and thought- 
ful among them, exceedingly careful about the use of conventional 
religious phrases. They hesitate at public professions of every sort, 
and balk at creeds. The outsider, not seeing the usual expressions 
of religious interest, is likely to jump to the conclusion that the latter 
does not exist. But the truth is that in this matter of sincerity 
the college student is likely to stand up so straight that he actually 
leans over backward; or, to change the figure, so eager not to make a 
conspicuous display of the light that is in him, that he hides it under 
a bushel. A wise teacher, speaking once to a group of undergraduates 
of whom I was one, said: ‘One trouble with you men is that you are 
so much afraid of being insincere that you don’t acknowledge your 
own deepest faiths and purposes. Seem to be as religious as you 
really arel”’ 

A third cause of the popular misapprehension about the religion 
of the college man lies not so much in the temper of the college man, as 
in the nature of religion itself. Religion is of all human interests and 
experiences the most personal and intimate. It is no ready-made 
product which can be bought or sold, no fully prepared package which 
can be carried away for the asking. Religion is “the life of God 
in the soul of man’’; it grows, deepens, and develops as the man’s 
soul grows. The religion of the college man is therefore bound to be 
as immature as is his personality, and as one-sided and partial as his 
experience of life. Further, the college man has for the most part 
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not yet passed through those great elemental experiences of human 

‘life—disappointment and failure, sin and repentance, love and 
parenthood, sickness and sorrow—in which particularly religion is 
born and grows strong. The deep experiences of religion, like the 
deep experiences of life, are still before him. Our reason for the 
idea that the college man has no religion, is that he has been expected 
to have the same kind of religion as his busily practical father or his 
deeply experienced mother. You cannot expect from a college 
student of twenty the reasoned system of doctrine of a mature 
theologian, or the unshakable faith of a much-tried saint. 

Insisting, then, that the college man’s religion is real, but examin- 
ing it against these inevitable backgrounds of the characteristics and 
limitations of youth, and the essential nature of religion itself, let 
us ask now what are more of its most distinctive features. The first 
on which I would lay emphasis is its positive nature. It is of course 
trite to say that our modern religion is taking its emphasis off things 
that are to be avoided, and laying it on things that are to be done. 
This is markedly true of the college man’s religion. It is above all 
things active and aggressive. There is a strength and a virility about 
it that is attractive and inspiring; it tries to be as much in evidence on 
the athletic field as in the prayer-meeting, and when it does express 
itself in the prayer-meeting, there is a great deal of the contagious 
enthusiasm and concrete picturesqueness of the athletic field about 
both its spirit and its letter. In the later and deeper experiences of 
life, older men learn that in their extremity and helplessness they 
need God to deliver and save them, and give them, in Ritschl’s great 
phrase, victory over the world; but the college man’s religion springs 
not so much from this maturer sense of need, as from a more self- 
confident ambition for full-orbed completeness of life. There can 
be little doubt that the religion of deliverance and salvation is pro- 
founder and maturer than the religion of self-realization. But the 
latter is in life’s long school the best elementary and preparatory 
course for the advanced experiences of the former. We may well 
rejoice that college men are coming to realize that a sane and positive 
religion is not only an element in, but an inspiration to, a full and 
rounded life; for he who learns in his youth to pray to and trust 
God to make him a worthy and complete man, will learn in later 
years to trust the same God to deliver his soul from death, his eyes 
from tears, and his feet from falling. 
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Second among the characteristics of the college man’s religion 
that I would emphasize is its intellectual unconventionality. You 
may be surprised that I do not use a stronger word, or emphasize more 
than I shall, the whole intellectual aspect of the college man’s religion. 
Some of us know from personal experience how real and perplexing 
are the doubts with which the more thoughtful students wrestle in 
their battle for a stronger faith that is their own, and how inevitable 
are the “intellectual growing-pains”’ of readjustment to the vastly 
larger world into which modern science and historical research and 
critical philosophy lead the serious-minded student. There is great 
and crying need for wise and sympathetic counsel and guidance, in all 
our colleges, for such conscientious seekers after truth. But since it was 
my good fortune, during two years of study abroad, to watch at close 
range the intense and relentless struggle of the German student for 
his personal Weltanschauung, and the keenness of the English student 
to justify for religion a central place among the great interests of 
human life, I have been compelled to admit that there is not as much 
serious interest in the intellectual problems of religion among our 
American students as I for one wish there were. The simple truth is 
that our students, like all of us Americans, are not as much interested 
in hard, straight thinking on fundamental problems as we ought to be. 
We are too easily put off or satisfied with traditional or superficial or 
popular answers. Itis the man who has fought for his faith that really 

‘holds it precious; the man who has dug down with his own hands till 
he struck the real fundamentals, who finds how deep and solid they 
are. Let us have more thinking, and not less. 

What we do find abroad in the American college world is the 
general uneasy sense that science and historical research have some- 
how or other modified at least the statements, and probably even the 
data, of traditional religion. Consequently it is demanded, and 
rightfully so, that every religious leader and teacher shall show some 
signs of having done his own thinking, and shall be able to state with 
freshness as well as with conviction his results. It is also happily 
true that most students themselves, when they think and talk on 
religion, try to avoid its well-worn phraseology and traditional 
formulations. So I would say that the college man’s religion is 
characterized by intellectual unconventionality. Personally, I cannot 
help hoping that it will be increasingly characterized by intellectual 
thoroughness; and that the fogginess which hangs over our whole 
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religious world in this age of transition, and which, as far as religion 
goes, is only less cloudy in the colleges than elsewhere, may steadily 
be dispelled by candid and courageous thinking. 

You will see from this that the writer thinks that our colleges 
reflect very clearly some of our national characteristics, talents, and 
limitations. This is markedly true again of the next characteristic 
of college religion which I shall mention—its gregariousness. We 
are the nation of fads, crazes, and statistics. We want to take our 
religion like everything else, in huge occasional doses: and we want 
to take it when everyone else does. ‘“‘Everybody’s Doing It”’ is a 
popular song that is strikingly expressive of one of our great national 
traits. And this trait is quite as marked among our college students 
as it is elsewhere; a few prominent leaders set a standard and start 
movements, in everything from clothes to opinions, which the rest 
usually tend to follow en masse, and rarely dare to withstand. Now 
it is, of course, cause for great gratitude when this strong social impulse 
takes right and high directions: and there are many evidences that 
it is doing so more and more in our American college life. The honor 
movement, the strengthening sentiment for clean athletics and clean 
living, are to college morals what the remarkable Bible-study move- 
ment of the last few years has been to college religion—a rising tide 
which has caught up hundreds of hitherto indifferent men in its 
strong sweep, and has lifted the spiritual level of the entire college 
life in many institutions east and west. 

Another characteristic which the college man’s religion reflects 
as our national life reflects it, is its concrete practicality. We Ameri- 
cans are pragmatists by temperament, whether we are by philosophy 
or not; our national genius is for application and execution, and our 
instinctive question, ‘What shall we do about it ?”’ Now the college 
man’s faith, whether it be orthodox or not, has a splendid way of 
vindicating itself by its works. When I was an undergraduate at 
Harvard, I made an investigation which showed that 36s different men 
were doing some definite kind of social-service work in and around 
Boston, most of them one evening a week; and I understand that this 
number has since increased. It is this same spirit of practical service 
that at the University of Pennsylvania has built and carries on one 
of the best settlements in the city: that has put Yale men to work 
teaching English and good citizenship to immigrants, and Williams 
and Amherst men to work helping weak churches and conducting 
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Sunday schools in the country round; and that all over the country 
has enlisted hundreds of college men in boys’ club work with their 
younger brethren, over whom their influence is so unique and powerful. 
And it is this same spirit of personal consecration to Christian service 
that in an even deeper and more powerful form has manifested itself in 
one of the most significant uprisings of our time—the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions, which in the last 20 years has sent 
forth more than 5,000 college men and women to be what Professor 
E. A. Ross calls in his Changing Chinese, a new type of foreign mission- 
ary, consecrated to the bringing on earth of the Kingdom of God. 

The last characteristic of the college man’s religion of which I shall 
have time to speak, but one of the most distinctive and important, 
is its wnecclesiastical nature. Much of it has grown up outside the 
immediate influence of the church, and most of it expresses itself 
without any conscious relation to the church, with the result that the 
sense of interdependence and inter-responsibility between the church 
and this unecclesiastical college Christianity is comparatively weak. 
The church often scarcely knows that it exists—and it in turn feels 
no special need of the church. This is at once a strength, an encour- 
agement, and a weakness. It is a strength, because the correct sense 
of perspective that can distinguish between the primary and the 
secondary things in religion, and the sense of unity in Christian fellow- 
ship and service that alone can overflow and thus finally obliterate 
denominational distinctions, are developing faster perhaps in the 
colleges than anywhere else; we scarcely knew and never cared, in 
our college Christian Association work, to what denomination our 
intimate associates belonged. It is an encouragement, because it 
shows that the Spirit of the Living God is working today powerfully 
outside the churches, and outside all organized religious agencies, 
winning victories on new fields and enlarging the army of the Lord 
by unexpected reinforcements. But it is at the same time a serious 
weakness, in that it is sending forth from our colleges constantly a 
large number of men and women who ought to become leaders in our 
churches, but who, because they have never learned to love the church, 
or realize its importance, or feel its need, never identify themselves 
actively with it. 

With this last point I come to an aspect of the question on which 
I would gladly spend more time—the religion of the college man in 
the sense of the college graduate. Most of what has been said already 
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of the characteristics of the religion of college students applies 
with equal force to their religion when they go out into life; it remains 
positive, unconventional, gregarious, though to a less degree, and 
concretely practical, even to a greater degree. But some considera- 
tions already reviewed apply with special force to the religion of the 
college graduate. It is a constant encouragement to see how often 
the reaction against things religious, that lasts all through a man’s 
college course, will give way to an even stronger loyalty when in 
later years he comes’ to see at closer range what religion and the 
church are really fighting for; to see too how often the superior or 
even cynical indifference of the undergraduate will give place to the 
sober respect or even reverence of the maturer man who, passing 
through the great experiences of life as husband and father and 
citizen, realizes how valid and valuable religion proves itself in them. 
But the point on which I want to lay most emphasis here is that the 
unecclesiastical character of the college graduate’s religion is an 
unqualified weakness to himself and a great loss to the Kingdom of 
God. There are many reasons why it is difficult for the college under- 
graduate to keep actively in touch with the church; and it may even 
be that for him a certain amount of undenominational Christianity 
may be a good thing. But for the college graduate who has settled 
down as a citizen and head of a family in a community, the situation 
is far different. He needs the church; the church needs him. We 
have far too much unattached Christianity among our college gradu- 
ates; and the problem of its reduction is important enough to demand 
the attention not only of the church and its pastors, but of the college 
and its teachers. The educated man who has not learned to work 
effectively with other men of every type for great and common ends 
may be highly educated, but he is not well educated. 

My closing word is one that is borne in on me more and more by 
my brief experience as pastor in a college community. We must 
beware of too much emphasis on the especially peculiar problems or 
the distinctive religion of the college man as such. A well-known 
German theologian said once that there was danger of too much 
emphasis in these days on the special adaptation of Christianity 
to the modern man; for the ‘‘modern man,” down beneath all the 
culture and sophistication of the twentieth century, has the same 
human nature and needs and problems that man has always had. 
His remark recalls the profound saying of Goethe that “mankind 
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is forever advancing, but man remains ever the same.” The college 
man is after all just a human being like the rest of us—with our com- 
mon human temptations and weaknesses, hopes and fears. A 
prominent American preacher particularly successful with college 
men remarked once that students had an idea that they wanted 
convincing logic rather than emotional appeal in a sermon, but 
that as a matter of fact they were not satisfied without the latter and 
responded only to the man who tried to persuade as well as convince 
them. Religion must stir emotion to be really effective—among 
college men as well as among down-and-outers. And _ religion, for 
the college man as for every human being, is born and grows strong, 
not from intellectual debate or demonstration, but from moral aspira- 
tion and struggle, and in unselfish devotion to a larger good. Toone 
of the summer conferences there came last year a student who had 
all but lost in the world-old battle of youth between the flesh and the 
spirit. “‘I had to have help,” he said, “‘and I’ve heard that men get 
it here.” And he found the help he sought, not in historical study 
or in intellectual inquiry, but in prayer. That is the universal appeal 
and promise of the gospel of Christ, to the pious Jew and also to 
the cultured Greek: “for it is the power of God unto-salvation, to 
every one that believeth.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLapp: The second paper will be presented by 
President George C. Chase, LL.D., president of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me. 


PRESIDENT CHASE then read as follows: 


THE RELIGION OF A COLLEGE MAN 


I understand that this paper is expected to present the ideal 
rather than the actual. In other words, that it shall attempt to 
answer the question, What should be (not what is) the religion of a 
college man? The question thus put immediately raises another: 
Doesit imply that religion is a thing of variable attributes and require- 
ments? that the religion of a college man is sud generis—different 
from the religion of men in general? ‘This leads to yet another ques- 
tion: What is religion? The attempted replies to this question 
differ in form but are well-nigh uniform in substance. Religion, 
they affirm, is the response of the spirit of man to the spirit of God. 
This reply presupposes that certain elements in God exist also in 
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man; and that by virtue of these common elements communication 
takes place between the human and the divine—God imparting and 
man responding. 

Religion is, then, the reacting of the human spirit upon the 
promptings of the divine. Do all normal men thus react? Yes, 
answer history, psychology, and experience. As the eye responds to 
light and the ear to sound, so the human spirit responds to the divine 
message. Man’s heart cries out for the living God. Augustine’s 
impassioned utterance, ‘Thou hast made me for Thyself and my 
spirit can never find rest till it finds itself in Thee,” is the cry of 
every human being when once awakened to his own deepest need. 
Religion, then, is the birthright of every man. Potentially, and in 
some measure actually, all normal men are religious. The divine 
message may be marred in its reception. The interpretation may be 
imperfect, erroneous, or misleading, and the response inadequate or 
ill directed. But to every man a divine message comes, and from 
every man there is some response. 

These varied responses to the divine presence are in a genuine 
sense religious. But among all religions, that alone which correctly 
apprehends the divine message and takes a fitting attitude toward 
God can be called the true religion. 

And what is this fitting attitude? It is the attitude rendered 
appropriate by the nature of God in his relations with men. This, 
the beloved disciple tells us, is love. God who is everywhere the 
All-Wise and the All-Powerful is in his relations with living beings 
the All-Loving. The great all-comprehending law of the spiritual 
realm is the law of love. All God’s messages to men are messages of 
love. And the only fitting response of men to these is a love as wide in 
its application as is the love of God—a love ardently responsive 
toward God and toward all men as sons of God and brothers one of 
another. Thus religion in its manward side is morality. For love 
is the only adequate source and sanction of morality. The thinking 
world today accepts as final the announcement, ‘‘All the law is 
fulfilled in one word, even this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” True religion is, therefore, the response, under the con- 
straint of all-dominating love, of the entire human being—intellect, 
sensibilities, will—to the evoking love of God. 

We return to our question: Is the religion of a college man differ- 
ent from the religion of men in general? The answer is obvious. In 
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its essential nature there is but one religion. Hence if we speak of the 
religion of a college man we are not referring to the essential in 
religion. This admits of no variations. 

In its essential nature religion is the same for the child and for 
the mother, for the statesman and for the physician, for the home and 
for the hospital. But in its adaptation to the attainment of particular 
ends it varies with the numberless variations in the relations of men. 
The particular end sought determines the particular emphasis to be 
given to the same graces and virtues—the particular adjustments 
and combinations of graces that are best suited to the attainment of 
particular results. 

In the light of these examples we return to our question, What 
should be the religion of a college man? We can answer this ques- 
tion if we can find the real end of a college education. The state- 
ments of this end vary. But the consensus of educators is in effect 
this: The aim of a college course is to prepare men to know the higher 
uses and satisfactions of life, to help them to exemplify and interpret 
these to others, and so to prepare themselves to be leaders in human 
progress, and in particular to reach this result through finding their 
own special sphere of service, and so entering it with greatest advan- 
tage to themselves and to others. 

This aim is in itself essentially religious. To accept and cherish 
it is to obey the great law of love—to respond to God’s call for com- 
plete personal development to the end that such development shall 
contribute to the development of others. 

The religion of a college man in the special sense in which we are 
using the words should be a religion definitely promotive of the 
attainment of the true end of college life and training. Just as the 
religion of a mother should contribute directly to the attainment of 
the true ideals of motherhood; just as the religion of a statesman 
should contribute to the realization of the ends of statesmanship, so 
the religion of a college man should contribute to the realization of the 
college man’s ideal. 

It should have the cogency of a direct summons from God. The 
religion of a college man should inspire him to enter upon his calling 
with such a sense of his dependence upon the quickening, elevating, 
and enriching influence of the divine Spirit as that to which Milton 
gave expression when he set forth his conception of the preparation 
and discipline essential for him who would become a true poet, “to 
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be obtained but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify the lips of 
whom He pleases.” 

The college man who responds to a divine summons as definite, 
clearly recognized, and inspiring as that which consecrated Milton 
to his great task will begin and carry forward his college work with a 
singleness of purpose, a strength of conviction, and an appreciation 
of opportunity that will make every day count to the utmost. And 
he will pursue his studies and make use of his facilities with an ardor 
and a steadiness of purpose that will bear him steadily toward his 
goal. He will welcome difficult problems and rejoice in strenuous 
study, inspired by his great purpose to become a well-rounded man to 
whom is committed the sacred privilege of interpreting life’s noblest 
uses to his fellows, of imparting to them the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge to which he has himself found access. 

To those required studies which the great teachers of the centuries 
declare to be essential to the development of well-balanced men and 
of great and wise leaders in human affairs he will bring a docile and 
responsive mind, accepting these as the backbone of an education 
truly liberal. And as with widened vision and with vital contact with 
the great world of thought and knowledge he comes to an under- 
standing of himself and of what his developed individuality should 
mean and should impart to his less-favored fellows who are awaiting 
his advent to the sphere of active life, he will choose those subjects 
which promise to render his life work the most helpful to mankind. 
His religion springing out of his consciousness of immediate fellow- 
ship with his heavenly Father, and with every human being to whom 
opportunity may introduce him, will be no vague tradition, no 
inherited dogma, no effusive sentiment, but an experience as intense 
and as real as the ties of blood, birth, and breeding that unite him to 
the father and the mother, the brothers and the sisters, that are to 
him the dearest and most vitalizing objects in fact and memory. 
Entering upon his work with clear comprehension that all true edu- 
cation has as its object the study and the appreciation of law— 
law everywhere in matter, mind, and spirit, as a manifestation of the 
all-immanent and ever-energizing God, the God of love—he will feel 
with Browning that ‘‘All’s law, but all’s love.”? He will see with 
growing distinctness the relation of oriental nations, of Greece, Rome, 
Palestine, of the conflicting, destroying, renewing, and recombining 
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forces of the Middle Ages and of modern times, to the all-inclusive 
and ever-developing plan of God. The great men and the great events 
of the past will fall into harmonious relation with a shaping Supreme 
Will. Thermopylae, Marathon, ‘Philippi, Actium, Tours, Waterloo, 
will cease to be mere names and become strategic points in the cam- 
paign of ages. Moses, Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon—all the 
great historic characters—will become evident though unconscious 
factors in the working of God’s will. In the world of thought, also, 
he will discern the responses of men of genius to the challenges of the 
divine mind. The demon of Socrates and the ideal types of Plato 
will disclose their true significance. 

The progress of free institutions, the steadily widening and intensi- 
fying sense of the rights of all men to equal opportunity, and the 
gradual entrenchment of liberty in law and in representative govern- 
ment will be followed by him with unflagging interest as he traces the 
march of mankind, often impeded and delayed, often apparently 
blocked by insurmountable barriers, yet never turned back, along the 
great highways of time. Nor will he be a mere curious spectator; 
he will feel himself a sharer in the counsels and endeavors of the wise 
and the good, in the far-reaching purpose of the Almighty. In the 
steady rise of the individual he will see, not merely an interesting fact, 
but the joyful triumph of men—his brothers. 

In art and literature, in all of those rare products into which human 
genius has blossomed, he will have a ready test of comparative values, 
and his unvarying standard for estimating the worth of whatever men 
call noble and beautiful will be the degree to which it brings the spirit 
of man into fellowship with the spirit of God. To each embodiment 
of genius he will apply Browning’s test, “How far can it project thy 
soul on its lone way ?”’ By means of this test he finds a definite scale 
of values by which he can assign its true altitude to the great epics, 
dramas, and odes that have arrested the attention of men, and will 
assign their true rank to Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth 
—to all those choice writers who have incarnated noble thoughts in 
exquisite words. 

Nor will this test be applicable to secular literature alone. With 
even more assurance may he apply it to sacred literature. For here 
he may unhesitatingly ask how far and with how little alloy does this 
composition present God as the Being of infinite love and man as 
receiving and imparting that love ? 

It is the fashion in our day to exalt what are called comparative 
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religions, to place them beside Christianity, to represent Buddha as 
a teacher equal with Jesus. Such weak and undiscriminating senti- 
mentalism is disclosed in all its shallow pretense if over against the 
choicest teachings of Buddha be placed the one sentence, “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish but have eternal life.” 

Nor does his test lose its value when applied to what we call 
our own sacred Scriptures. To the young college student fresh from 
his home, and taught from early childhood to regard all parts of our 
Bible as equally sacred, as equally important in their revelations of the 
mind and will of God and of his relations to man, one of the sorest trials 
in his Christian experience is the awful breach that he finds between 
the ideas of inspiration that he has unhesitatingly accepted from 
parents and teachers as the very truth of truth, and the broader 
views that find acceptance at his college. Hitherto he may have 
read with equal reverence genealogies, the imprecatory psalms, and 
the solemn ‘‘Thus saith the Lords” that preface representations of 
the divine nature and requirements which thoughtful men cannot 
harmonize with our Father—God—and with the all-inclusive law of 
love, and have never had his consciousness jarred by the contrast. 
Now he begins to think for himself; and, if he be conscientious, to be 
tortured by an agony of doubt and a threatening fear of a skepticism 
in which the simple, beautiful faith of his childhood shall be wholly 
dissolved. 

In every college in our country there are young men and young 
women now undergoing this painful, this awful, experience. Every 
Christian educator is familiar with such cases. How shall the peril 
of a lost faith be averted and the menacing doubt be succeeded by 
unshakable confidence? How, indeed, but by substituting for 
reliance upon tradition, for blind, undiscriminating reverence for 
words, the supreme and only test of whatever may claim our allegiance 
under the guise of truth, namely: How far does this statement, 
this dogma, conform to that conception of God as our Father and 
men as our brothers conveyed to us in the spirit and teachings of 
Jesus—how far does it harmonize with the utterance of the spirit 
of man—of our own spirits as taught by the spirit of God? 

Happy the student who goes to college with a faith firmly founded 
upon the cardinal principle that God is love, and that the phenomena 
of spiritual life can be rightly interpreted only through love. Such a 
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student’s religion can suffer no wrench through discrepancies, real or 
apparent, in his cherished Bible. If he be so unfortunate as to enter 
college without knowing that the test of all institutions, literatures, 
and laws is the degree to which they give expression to love, it should © 
be the first care of those who are able to help him, to introduce him to 
that life of the Spirit in which he shall be freed from bondage to the 
letter. 

In what may be called the peculiarly modern subjects of the 
college curriculum—such subjects as sociology, economics, and 
government—a religion having its source and center in love is abso- 
lutely necessary to make these subjects of real value. For in these 
and in kindred studies that large sympathy with human aspirations 
and needs which flows out of true love to God and to man is the vital 
factor in rendering them helpfully dynamic. Only crass theorists 
now treat economics as a bread-and-butter science, while in sociology 
the altruistic principle—self-development accompanied by self- 
denial for the sake of others—in other words, obedience to the law 
of love—is the cardinal doctrine; and all utterances of economists 
and teachers not dictated by love, however faithful to facts and cor- 
rect in logic, are “but as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

The same truth holds in the study of citizenship and govern- 
ment. Work in all these subjects is worse than useless if it is 
unaccompanied by unfeigned love for men and an intense desire 
to contribute to the realization of better conditions in industry, 
society, and government. 

Nor does the value of what we may term the eclectic principle 
in college life terminate with the purely intellectual. It is the only 
safe and adequate guide in directing and inspiring the social life. 
Individual companionships, intimate friendships, fraternal organiza- 
tions, can be really worth a college man’s while only as they permit 
him to give and take in those relations of men with men which find 
their shaping force in that broad, deep, pervasive, religious experience 
which can give to all human associations their highest value. A 
college man’s religion, if it be the true religion, will not derive its 
companionships, its friendships, its social values, of whatever sort, 
from anything mechanical or artificial. It cannot endure snobbery. 
It abhors groups and cliques that represent wealth, aristocratic 
pretensions, or mere happy-go-lucky good-fellowship. It finds its 

basis of union and co-operation in kindred aims—intellectual, ethical, 
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spiritual. Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam with their ten 
kindred spirits represent to a degree at least the ideal of college social 
ties. Yet even these so-called Twelve Apostles of Cambridge failed 
to secure the best social values for themselves and to impart them to 
others in so far as they may have failed to exemplify and inculcate 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood—of genuine democracy. 

It scarcely need be said that a college man’s religion, if it be in 
any measure the true religion, will be untainted by college vices, 
unstained by any sort of student dishonesty, by any of the conven- 
tional and time-sanctioned forms by which under quite other names 
college men sometimes become cheats, thieves, and swindlers. 

The religion of a college man that I have attempted to outline 
must, from its very nature, have a warm sympathy with all humanity. 
It will never arrogate to itself peculiar privileges, special exemptions 
from the standards of practical ethics to which men outside college 
walls are expected to conform unhesitatingly. It will never dream of 
injuring, insulting, or humiliating an under-class man in order to em- 
phasize superior dignity. It will not contribute to the ancient feud 
between “town and gown.” It will hold with Shakespeare that 
“‘there are customs better honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance.” 

It has been implied in what I have already said that the religion 
of a college man, if true and wholesome, will never permit him to be 
classed among “forgetful hearers of the Word.” In his initial purpose 
as a college man, and in his entire college life, he is, if not a present, 
by all means a prospective, doer. He feels in every fiber of his being 
that his great opportunities mean equally great obligations; that 
they are his call from God to prepare himself for intellectual and 
moral leadership in the world of men and of affairs: that even during 
his college life he is eager to be out among men, his brothers, to share 
their burdens, to aid in solving their problems, freely to give what he 
has freely received. He is even as a student keenly alive to the great 
moral issues of his time. His sympathy with humanity takes practical 
form in the ardor with which he studies social and civic problems. 
He is in spirit and in intelligent purpose a patriot. He feels a dis- 
grace of his country, state, city, or college as if it were his own. He 
knows the current aims of philanthropy and the means of realizing 
them. He sees the approaching crisis in the relations of capital 
and labor. He suffers with the poverty-stricken, and longs to lift up 
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the fallen. He is an eager student of missionary movements, home 
and foreign. He knows that the country as well as the city presents 
serious problems. 

Nor even while a student is he content with a mere knowledge 
of the needs of his time—nearer and more remote. He has not neg- 
lected after a careful survey of conditions in his college to engage to 
the extent of his strength and ability in contributing to the forces that 
work for righteousness. Entering loyally into the special literary, 
social, and athletic interests of his college, yet always holding these 
strictly subordinate to his life purpose as a scholar in training for 
worthy leadership in that field in which he may hope to be most 
useful, he has yet found time to offer a helping hand to a needy or 
less fortunate fellow-student, to contribute actively to the promotion 
of a healthy moral and religious college life, and to enter, to some 
extent at least, into the purposes and efforts of the Christian men of 
the faculty to make their college pure, wholesome, and a sturdy 
supporter of righteousness everywhere. 

More than this, he has not forgotten his obligations to the com- 
munity outside of the college. He has allied himself with some 
working church, and so has escaped the moral and spiritual isolation 
so paralyzing to the religious life of many young men that it is well- 
nigh impossible to interest them, after leaving college, in Christian 
enterprises dependent upon the church or upon other Christian 
organizations. He has all the while known, and has acted upon this 
knowledge, that we can build noble, aggressive Christian character 
only by active participation in Christian work. Without question 
he is an active member of the Y.M.C.A. of his own college. As such 
he has been effective in shaping and executing its plans for service 
in the college and in the community. But he has never forgotten 
that the mother of all Christian service is the church. ‘And so far 
as has been consistent with his student responsibilities he has been 
a steadfast supporter of its work. 

The light of many a student’s life has failed because he’has not 
kept in touch with the great interests of the Kingdom of God. It may 
be questioned whether many of our colleges do not by their own 
exclusiveness—an exclusiveness that had its birth in the colleges of 
the Middle Ages—actually dwarf and narrow the interests of their 
students by a routine and by methods that separate them in large 
measure from the great toiling, struggling, waiting world. 
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Unquestionably the college atmosphere in which a man finds 
himself is invigorating or debilitating in proportion as it lacks or is 
fed by the vital air of the great world for which it exists and to whose 
wants it is expected to minister. If the members of the faculty are 
recluses, if they are apologists for college luxury, if even they are 
mere scholars, they cannot impart to the young men who come to 
them that devotion to their fellows, that consecration to service 
whose sole origin is in love and reverence for God and a spirit of 
helpfulness to nian. A college faculty should never constitute itself 
a distinct set, living lives and cherishing aims apart from the deep, 
abiding interests of humanity. It is desirable that, if possible, every 
member of a college faculty himself possess and exemplify true 
religion as taught and lived by our Savior. 

College prayers are necessarily and appropriately held in the 
college chapel. But it may be seriously questioned whether the 
habitual Sunday service for the student body should be held within 
college grounds. 

Jesus prayed not that his disciples should be taken out of the world 
but that they should be kept from the evil in the world. And for our 
college men preparing to face the responsibilities of Christian leader- 
ship out in the ranks of their struggling fellows, where the battle of life 
rages fiercest, we may well pray, not that they may be kept out of the 
world but that they be kept in living sympathy and actual alliance, 
not only with Christian scholars, but also with Christian workers for 
the triumph of Christ’s kingdom—the kingdom of all-conquering love. 


VICE-PRESIDENT Capp: The appointed speaker for the evening 
is President J. H. Harris, LL.D., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


PRESIDENT Harris then spoke as follows: 


THE RELIGION OF THE COLLEGE MAN 


Religion, like the college student himself, is somewhat elusive. 
This is so in part because of the breadth of the concept. It takes in 
the whole nature of man as a psychical being and embraces all his 
relations. Man as a psychical being knows, feels, and does all within 
God’s universe and not without relation to God himself in whom he 
lives and moves and is. The response of the soul consciously to the 
sustaining and environing God is, on its subjective side, religion. The 
response of the soul is one, but with varying degrees of energy accord- 
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ing to its stage of development and to its circumstances. Religion 
always includes emotion, thought, and will, but with emphasis some- 
times on one, sometimes on the other. 

The child till the age of twelve lives largely in the perceptual. 
Not wholly so; else he would not be capable of religion. He forms 
images also, mostly reproductive. He develops memory. He learns 
language, often without understanding the meaning of the words, yet 
usually with some glimmer of its meaning. The child of Christian 
parents is taught that God is Father, our Father in heaven. To him, 
therefore, God is like his parent, only larger and stronger. His view 
of the world is spatial and material, not dynamic. If he is told that 
God is everywhere, he says that he cannot be in the telegraph pole, 
“because it isn’t hollow.” His memory, verbal in its character, 
retains the theological terms he is taught in his catechism, but it is 
Choctaw to him. So far as he construes it, he construes it in terms 
of the perceptual. He thinks as a child. 

From the age of twelve to sixteen important changes occur in the 
physical system and corresponding changes take place in the spirit. 
It is the age of imagination and emotion. The boy becomes a poet, 
and his religion becomes poetical. It is the age of hero worship, and 
the youth may be led to choose as his hero the Man of Galilee, 
especially if the Man of Galilee be presented as Mark presents him, a 
man of action and of energy. This is psychologically the high-school 
or academy age, the time when the young man sees visions. 

From sixteen to twenty when the youth reaches quantitatively 
his full physical growth, we have the collegiate age and collegiate 
religion. The youth passes into the realm of reason, and his religion 
becomes intellectual. When the ideas of God which the boy had 
formed from statements authoritatively given by his teachers are 
brought into comparison with other ideas of the world and the course 
of his history which he learns in his college studies, the student is 
thrown into a condition of doubt, sometimes as to the validity of his 
ideas, sometimes as to the correctness of their form. 

He studies astronomy, the infinite of vastness and force, and he is 
apt to find them declaring the glory not of God, but only of Galileo 
and Kepler and Newton. He studies biology, the infinitely varied in 
adaptation, the infinitely small in magnitude. He comes in contact 
with “‘ Nature red in tooth and claw,” and doubts the goodness of the 
Cause or causes of all these. He doubts not the mechanical ingenuity 
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that formed the mosquito, but he asks, as one asked me, “ Might not 
God have been in better business than in creating such an ingenious 
pest?” When he comes to study the history of man with his wars 
and vices and crimes, he raises the question as to the worth of all. 
Would not no world at all be better than any possible world? Would 
it not have been better if evolution had closed with the inorganic and 
vegetable than to have gone forward to the production of animals 
capable of suffering, and of man the worst sufferer of all? Where is 
the goodness, especially perfect goodness, backed by infinite power 
and guided by infinite wisdom concerning which he was taught in 
his youth, that has formed and guided a world to be ruled by Nero, 
or Turk or Bulgar? “If God receives credit for Abraham Lincoln, 
how is he to escape responsibility for John Wilkes Booth?” This 
was a question asked me once by a student. 

Now all these questions innumerable are indications of progress. 
Intellectual progress is through doubt. In his religious views the 
youth passes from naive, unreasoned faith, based upon authority and 
tradition, through doubt to rational faith. The college age is an age 
of reason, and religion becomes dominantly intellectual. The college 
man who is really advancing differs from other men of the same age 
only in the fact that he is developing more rapidly and is brought into 
relation with a wider range of thought than the non-collegiate. His 
doubting spirit is merely the spirit of progress, whether in religious or 
non-religious subjects, if in fact there is such a distinction as religious 
and non-religious. 

The spirit of doubt and inquiry in the student should not be 
repressed by any drastic measures similar to the spirit which sent 
Galileo to prison and Bruno to the stake. His questionings should be 
encouraged. Bacon did great harm to religion when he taught that 
religion is a matter of faith and not a subject for scientific investiga- 
tion. In recent times this dictum so long followed has been disre- 
garded, and we are investigating in a scientific way all religious 
phenomena, and testing all religious beliefs, to the great advantage 
of religion, which will thereby be purged of many crudities, and in 
the light of investigation many superstitions will be abandoned. The 
college student should be encouraged to enter seriously upon these 
investigations and study and think these high themes through to the 
finish. 


Nor should the progress of the student be checked by negative 
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repression. Said an ecclesiastic to me recently: “We do not recog- 
nize the existence of doubt in our students, though we know that it 
does in some measure exist, nor do we deal with it directly. We 
surround him with the symbols of our faith. He is required to 
attend upon the service, and the ritual and music have their influence 
upon him. He hears narratives of the lives of saints and holy men. 
Painting and architecture play an important part. Thus, he in time 
grows out of his doubts and finds rest in the authority of the Holy 
Mother Church.” This is to arrest development at the stage of 
emotion, of imagination, and taste. Doubt is not the final stage, 
else it would not have been made unpleasant. But we may find rest 
from doubt either by retrogression to authority and tradition or by 
progression to rational faith. 

In advancing, however, the student does not break with the past, 
if his advance is to be normal and healthy. Even the child has in 
embryo the most advanced and august ideas of religion, those intui- 
tions of the mind necessary and universal in all knowledge. All these 
lead to God and connect and unify all experience in him. Says the 
little girl of five, “You are holding me up; what holds you up?” 
“The chair.” “And the chair?” “Thehouse.” “And the house ?” 
“The earth.”” “And the earth?” -““The sun.” “And the sun?” 
““God holds up the sun.” “And what holds up God?” ‘He holds 
up himself, and all things else.” “I should like to see him doing it,” 
says the little girl philosopher, who had gone in her inquiries as far as 
Aristotle in his day had gone or anyone since. Thus the religion of 
the child, imperfect though it is, should be of such a kind as to fur- 
nish a germ of growth for the religion of the adult. So also, the 
religion of the boy, the poet, is not cast aside when he rises to the 
stage of reason. It was a fruitful conception of Hegel that with each 
stage of progress there is a return, so that each advance reinforces 
and enriches that which precedes. So in religion, the rationalizing of 
ideas by the youth clarifies, corrects, and enriches the imaginings and 
emotions of the boy. 

The elective system in our colleges permits education to be one- 
sided and fragmentary. The student does not rise to a view of 
experience as a whole. The course of study should be broadened so 
that the students like Bacon may take the totality of knowledge as 
his province. The course, in other words, should be crowned with a 
study of philosophy. Philosophy aims to understand the world as a 
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whole, to realize that the world is a universe, a cosmos. What a day 
it is for the student when he realizes that the mathematical principles 
he is studying are true “beyond Orion and the Southern Cross’’— 
when he knows that truth here is true everywhere, and right here as 
a categorical imperative is right everywhere and always! Now he 
feels at home in the universe when he reflects that were he to go into 
a class in chemistry or optics on some planet the light of whose sun 
would take a thousand or a million years to reach us he would be at 
home in that classroom, the chemistry and optics there and here 
being identical. Now he cannot conceive of the world of thought and 
of things to be a universe, a cosmos, an order except upon the postu- 
late of God, a postulate as necessary to philosophy as the postulate 
that a straight line can be drawn between two points is to geometry. 
When a young man once gets himself founded upon such a Rock as 
that he will be like the youth who said after grasping that idea, 
“Since then it matters nothing to me whether the whale swallowed 
Jonah or Jonah swallowed the whale.”’ 

The development of religion on the side of will does not have as 
full opportunity for the college man as is desirable. Consequently 
the religion of the college man has a tendency to sentiment and 
emotion, or of speculative reason. All motive feeling to be healthy 
must issue in action. The colleges are seeking fields for religious 
activity. These must not be entered upon for the sake of exercising 
the student in godliness. Religious growth like moral growth must 
not be sought as an end. It comes as happiness comes as a result of 
action. He that finds his life loses it; he who loses his life for Christ’s 
sake finds it—this applies to the religious life of the college man— 
he who loses his life in service to his fellow-students—finds his life in 
a growing character, in a maturer faith, in a better fashioned will. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association offers one such field of 
activity. Letters are written to incoming students; they are met at 
the station and are directed to boarding-places, to classrooms, and to 
friendships that shall be moral and healthful. This is practical 
Christianity, which has displaced, to a great extent, the survival of 
barbarism known as hazing. This survival, be it noted, is found less 
in the colleges than anywhere else where young men meet, and o} 
course ought to be. These evils and others are to be eliminated by 
growth in Christian character, rather than by faculty resolution or 
municipal legislation. 
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The college student finds a field of religions in the local churches. 
Names of students belonging to the various churches are given to each 
of the pastors, and these pastors can render a good service in the 
religious development of the students by giving these young men 
work to do. Formerly the chief contribution of the student to the 
church seemed to be criticism of the pastor and of the choir and of 
all else. This was not wholly the fault of the student. People who 
have nothing given to do are apt to find something. The churches 
have no duty before them other than the strengthening of the churches 
in the university centers. Students in our day are also engaging in 
mission work in foreign lands as well as in our own land. A university 
establishes a field of work in China and connects itself directly with 
that work and while China gains from the university much, the uni- 
versity gains still more. There comes to be thus in the college a 
religious development of will, a piety that is not a cloistered virtue, 
but a virtue enriched and tested by experience. More than all else 
is the personal power of the professor. What a man is expresses itself 
in what he says and does, makes itself known in the tones of the voice. 
When Jesus said, “Mary,” she answered, “Rabboni.” The printed 
page will never displace oratory. The Christian religion never fails 
to be propagated when a Christian teaches. When Asahel Kendrick 
teaches Greek, it is Christian teaching. Homer vanishes and Christ 
appears. So when Olney teaches mathematics or Agassiz science. 
On the other hand, if the Bible, even the New Testament, is taught 
by a man who does not believe in it, the result is evil. Give me a man 
who is luminous, through whose life the New Testament shines as an 
enduring light, through whom Christ is manifest. Education is 
dynamical, not mechanical; it is a question of power more than of 
knowledge, infinitely more than a question of methods, important as 
all these are. If you will pardon the use of an old phraseology which 
expresses an eternal truth, what the churches and her pastors need to 
do her work, what the college professors need, is the sevenfold energies 
of the Holy Ghost to flood their energies with omnipotence, to vitalize 
their knowledge, and to give them the unction of utterance, tongues 
of fire resting upon each one of them. What the religion of the col- 
lege needs is what all need: more faith and more consecration. On 
the other hand, we must remember that as thought and efficiency 
increase feeling diminishes. This law of mind prevails with the 
physician. As skill and efficiency with him increase, feeling becomes 
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less. So the college man, whether professor or student, increases in 
knowledge and efficiency, but at the same time has less lively emotion. 
The piety of the student is more wise, better directed, and more 
effective than that of the man of less education. 

We need to remember that the college student is yet a student, a 
disciple, a learner, with many ideas yet untested, with many theories 
yet untried. In the world into which he is going God is with his 
manifold agencies of education. The student will learn much alike 
of God, of himself, and of the world, after “life, death and time have 
taken trouble with his schooling.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: I wonder if it is my prerogative, as 
Chairman, to say a few words. I am boiling over to say something, 
but it takes a great deal of courage to say what is in my mind. 

I came to Cornell University some thirteen years ago—six of us, 
five children and myself—and pretty much all of us have graduated. 

In looking back to 1870, to my college experience, at Ann Arbor, 
I have been able to draw some conclusions. In the first place, it is 
dangerous for some boys to go to college—at least, to some colleges. 
Of course, if a boy or girl has a sufficient amount of the right kind of 
stuff, there is no danger whatever. When a boy goes away to college, 
he leaves his father and mother, and the influence of the people who 
are watching him, all behind; he is much like the Christians who go 
west and keep their letters in their pockets, year after year. 

I taught a Sunday class of Freshmen for a number of years— 
starting each Fall with from thirty-five to forty, for the most part 
boys from Baptist families, and have been able to study the college- 
boy problem from several different angles. 

I remember back in the seventies, they used to say that to sit on 
one end of a log with Mark Hopkins on the other would be a liberal 
education. 

In looking over with my youngest son the subjects to take up for 
the coming year, every once in a while I would object, and he would 
say, “That is the very subject you said you would like me to take.” 
I did not explain fully to him, but the reason was that the professor 
who taught that particular stuff was not the man I wanted to have sit 
on the other end of the log. 

I don’t care how learned the man is, or how efficient as a teacher, 
if he is not the right kind of man, I would rather the boy would not 
have what he teaches. 
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Most institutions of learning are anxious to get men who know all 
about the subjects they teach, but are not at all exacting as to the 
moral or religious fiber of the men themselves. This ought not to be. 
I would rather my boy would come in contact with the very devil 
himself, than with some men I have seen, whose heads are crammed 
full of book knowledge. 

Iam not very much troubled about my children because they do 
not seem to think or to do as I have thought and done, along religious 
lines. J rather imagine that they will come out all right in the wash. 


Rev. A. T. Fow ier, D.D., then spoke as follows: 

The subject which the writer of the last paper has brought before 
us is one of the most important we have considered so far in this 
Congress. In view of the large number of college students in our land 
at the present time, and the rapid progress which education is still 
making in our midst, there is no subject to which we can give more 
serious thought. 

There are two phases of this question: one deals with the sort of 
Christian man the college student should be; and the other, with the 
sort of an interpretation of the Christian life teachers should present 
to that man. We are all interested, I am sure, in the winning of the 
college man to the religious life, and it is the problem with which most 
of us are concerned at this time. The religion for the college man 
must, first of all, be interpretative. There are three things with 
which he has to deal, like any other man. That is: What is God? 
What is man? What is the nature of the world in which he lives? 
His religion must be able to give an interpretation of these questions. 
Then too it must be strongly ethical; that is to say, it must possess 
the fundamental principle making for righteousness in his own heart 
and life; it must appeal to the conscience. Any interpretation of 
religion that fails to lay hold of the conscience will not interest, and 
much less help, the college man. Then too it must be personal; men 
are never moved by merely an abstract principle. No man will ever 
yield his life to an abstraction. These interpretative and ethical 
elements must find embodiment in personality. Hence we have the 
person and power of Jesus Christ as the center of the Christian life. 

I believe there ‘should be some form of Bible-study in the educa- 
tional institutions of our land; and we must come to this before our 
educational systems can be complete. To make Jesus Christ supreme, 
and the embodiment of the noblest ethical ideals, is the problem for 
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our Christian educators to work out. We must also bear in mind 
the fact that the college man, whether an undergraduate or even a 
graduate pursuing professional study, is a growing man. So that 
when we approach him, we must do so in the terms of today, with the 
application of today, if we would be sure of winning his assent. 
There must be an understanding of the thoughts which college men 
are thinking. Each age has its own language and its own processes, 
therefore we must use the language such men are speaking. This 
means the character of our preaching and teaching must be altered. 
Our aim is redemption, but it will not be attained by denouncing 
our day and its problems. There must be sympathy. Wemust not 
leave out the note of compassion. The college man needs love just 
as much as any human soul needs it. If you and I bring to these men 
a compassionate heart and the Savior, we are more likely to find an 
opening into their lives. Love alone wins the heart of man, and in 
proportion as we are able, through love or sympathetic contact, to 
relate ourselves to the college man, I believe in that proportion we 
will succeed in winning him for the Kingdom of God. 


REV. JESSE B. THomas, D.D., then spoke as follows: 

College men are still men—subject to the same temptations, 
inward and outward, as other men. They, in common with other 
people at their time of life, are beset by some peculiar forms of peril 
that attend the emancipation from the leading-strings of childhood, 
while still unchastened by the riper experiences of maturer life. There 
is apt to arise at this period a tendency to over self-assertion and 
self-confidence. 

Now doubt and questioning are in some form as incipient stages 
of self-guidance both inevitable and normal. But it does not 
follow that all doubt is even in its first impulses absolutely innocent, 
and its persistence may often disguise secret antagonism. Pastoral 
experience will remind us all of cases where apparently anxious desire 
to know ‘‘where Cain got his wife’’ really veiled some moral obliquity 
which took shelter under it. The woman of Samaria, when asked to 
“call her husband and come hither,’ became eager at once to settle 
the question of the proper place to worship. , 

Intellectual pride may also bring a snare. Luther said that in his 
first year he was the pope, then a cardinal, then a doctor of divinity— 
only at last a humble learner. 
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Jesus recognized and dealt tenderly with honest doubt; but he did 
not treat all doubt as such. 


The TREASURER, REV. RoBert C. Hutt, then announced that 
there were on the table sample copies of the Proceedings for the past 
six years, and gave the invitation for anyone who might wish to do so 
to communicate with him about joining the Congress, or securing 
copies of the Proceedings. 


SECRETARY GESSLER then spoke as follows: 

I rose mainly for the purpose of introducing to you the actual 
Secretary of the Baptist Congress, who has just taken his seat, and 
whose place I have been usurping for the past twelve hours, at his own 
strong insistence. This is the last word I shall utter as Secretary of 
the Baptist Congress. 

For the last eighteen years it has been my privilege to serve this 
body. I might say many things you would like to hear, in regard to 
this service and the joys it has brought to my mind and heart. 
Nothing has contributed to the great encouragement of my life more 
than my association with this beautiful work. 

There is nothing I know of that makes a man recognize the 
grandeur of his own manhood more than the sense of spiritual freedom 
—the consciousness that he is not in bonds of any kind. “If the 
truth shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

I only want to say in conclusion that I have nothing but gratitude 
to my associates for their kindness to me during all these years, in 
which I have tried humbly to serve them. But a younger, stronger, 
and better man will now take this place, and, I have no doubt, will 
accomplish more than I could have done by a longer tenancy. 
(Applause.) * 


VicE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: The next session of this Congress will 
be held at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

We shall now be dismissed by the benediction pronounced by 
Dr. Gessler. 


Resolutions regarding the retirement of Dr.Gessler will be found on page 193. 


THIRD DAY 


Morning Session 
Thursday, November 14, 1912 
Io A.M. 


Vice-President Clapp opened the morning session of the Congress 
by requesting Rev. Mr. McNinch, of Trumansburg, N.Y., to lead 
in prayer. 


Mr. McNincu led in prayer. 


ViIcE-PRESIDENT CLapp: Our subject this morning is one of the 
most important subjects that we can consider. Some of us in going 
back among the hills in Tompkins County find that the rural churches 
are already very much alive to this problem. The first paper will be 
presented by Rev. Hulbert G. Beeman, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn. 


Rev. Dr. BEEMAN then read as follows: 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL CHURCH 


One decade ago the rural church problem was unknown. Today it 
has enlisted the attention of the continent. Then, scarcely a book had 
been written upon it. Now, it has created a literature of its own, and 
papers and magazines of national circulation, both religious and secu- 
lar, are giving a large place to the consideration of this vital subject. 
Sufficient statistics, gathered by carefully directed surveys, have been 
put before us to prove that it is one of the serious issues of the hour. 
This paper will make a direct attack upon the problem with three 
questions: Why is there a problem? Is the problem worth solving ? 
What are the essential elements in its solution ? 


I. WHY IS THERE A PROBLEM? 


The future of the church of the city has been questioned, but we 
have always turned from the perplexities of the metropolis with the 
assurance that the rural church would abide. It has been an unfail- 
ing fountain sending forth a stream of blessing to all the land, but in 
recent years the strong current has become a trickling brook that is 
fast drying up, and every Christian enterprise that calls for young 
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men and women in service and leadership is feeling the effects of the 
general drought. What has happened ? 

1. There are the causes which have made religious work difficult 
everywhere. The startling figures given concerning the rural church 
can be duplicated in the city. Downtown churches, which in the 
aggregate represent an investment of millions, are being maintained 
with difficulty or entirely abandoned. Where once the services were 
crowded, now but a few assemble for worship. 

There has been a decay of faith. The great truths that stirred 
our fathers do not grip the people of today. An assurance that the 
good will be rewarded and the evil punished does not hold the con- 
science and heart. 

There is a lack of confidence in the church as an institution. 
Many question its future. It is believed that in its present form it 
is not the most effective agency for the uplift of society. The prac- 
tical evidence that the church has lost the confidence of the people is 
seen in the difficulty experienced in securing money in large sums for 
strictly church work, and the readiness with which men contribute to 
the Salvation Army, ithe Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and various forms 
of social service. 

2. There are two causes peculiar to the rural consideration. 
First, there are the difficulties of the rural field. The rural population 
has changed. Once the rural community was unchanging. Lands 
and houses passed from father to son. Rural people are now every- 
where moving. Different reasons have caused the shift in different 
parts of the country. There was the call of the new West which a 
generation ago began to depopulate of her young people great sections 
of the East. There is the call of the city which has continued to take 
away the strongest young life from country and village. 

In many sections of the country, farming, as an occupation, 
became unprofitable. The church failed with the failure of the 
industry upon which its material prosperity depended. The farmer 
who scarcely made a livelihood had little to give to the church. The 
community lost heart and was willing to see the church fail with its 
other enterprises. 

Just the opposite cause has increased the difficulty of the problem. 
Great rural prosperity, in more recent years, has resulted in a spirit 
of speculation. A new plan for the selling of farm lands has been 
introduced into some sections of Iowa, and land valued at nearly two 
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hundred dollars per acre has been sold at auction. Two decades ago 
a great tide of investors began to flow in from the East. Through 
these years the value of farm lands has rapidly increased, and now the 
greater part of all the farms in the Mississippi Valley are for sale, and 
it is difficult to realize the full extent of the change in spirit that has 
come when the homestead, with all its sacred traditions, has been 
made a thing of barter. Every man is willing to move as soon as he 
gets his price, and it means that permanent social life in the com- 
munity is well-nigh impossible. The farmer who expected that his 
broad acres would not only be his during his lifetime, but also the 
inheritance of his children and children’s children, was willing to lay 
deep and broad foundations for the future religious life of the com- 
munity. But now it is changed. If his land is to be sold today his 
vital interest in the welfare of tomorrow is suddenly cut off. Already 
the sons and daughters of the wealthy farmer have gone to the state 
or denominational colleges, and their faces have been turned toward 
the city. They will not return to the homestead. The prosperous 
farmer, in his old age, moves to the city and a tenant takes his place, 
and the tenant’s interest in the locality does not continue beyond the 
duration of his lease. 

Second, there has been failure through causes within the rural 
church. The minister has failed to appreciate the changing condi- 
tions. He has been satisfied to continue in the old ways of cultivating 
his religious field while all the methods of agriculture about him have 
changed from the ox-team to the traction gang-plow, and with this 
material change there has come a change in the spirit and social life 
just as marked. In many cases the spiritual husbandman is the only 
one who in manner, methods, and message has made no advancement. 
The church has died because the minister has been satisfied to let it die. 

The church has failed to realize that conditions have changed and 
that the situation demands adequate equipment for new work. Some 
country churches have fallen into ruts so deep that those who are 
within cannot see out and those who are without cannot see in. 
Recently the writer was at the ordination of a young man to the rural 
pastorate. It was in one of the most fertile sections of the Middle 
West. It was a typical rural church, consisting of pulpit, platform, 
bare rectangular auditorium, and vestibule. During the forty years 
since its erection most striking changes had been made in the country. 
The farms, the means of communication and travel, all bore marks of 
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the twentieth century, but the church stood as a landmark of a by- 
gone age. Yet, with much enthusiasm and high hopes of the future, 
a young man was being ordained to undertake the difficult task of 
directing the life of the community and the church seemed perfectly 
satisfied that no better equipment was necessary. 


II. IS THE PROBLEM WORTH SOLVING? 


It may be asked, if the causes of failure that have been pointed 
out as peculiar to the rural field are not temporary, and if the church 
will patiently wait, will it not find a field ready for the harvest? No! 
The good old days will not come back. The church must be prepared 
to usher in the glad new days. The situation of a generation past will 
never return to the country. Its seclusion, its peculiarities of thought 
and diction, its isolated social life, the differences in manners and 
customs that mark it from the city are gone forever. The rural 
delivery, the telephone, and the automobile will soon make the people 
of the remotest hamlet citizens of the world. The causes that have 
been mentioned are permanent, and the church must adjust itself to 
the new situation. The gulf between the typical country church of 
a generation ago and the country life that is coming in today will 
continue to grow broader and deeper. The country will not return 
tothe church. Will the church move forward and catch up with the 
country ? 

- Is the task worth while? The answer comes in the considerations 
of the past. In nearly every denomination the majority of ministers, 
superintendents, deacons, trustees, and Bible-school teachers came 
from the country. Seventy-five per cent of the leaders of the city 
began life in the country. Though the interest of the rural church 
has waned materially through the last decade, it is still true that the 
country church furnishes the overwhelming majority of ministerial 
students and candidates for missionary service. The life of every 
city church and the efficiency with which we prosecute our world-wide 
endeavors depend upon the continuance of the rural church. 

The farmer possesses the only part of the earth that can be 
renewed. The forests, that are rapidly disappearing before the ax 
of the ruthless woodsman, are gone for at least one century; the miner 
who pillages the earth of its treasure has made it poor forever; but the 
farmer who gathered a golden harvest this year may, by careful 
management, pass his inheritance, with glory undimmed and natural 
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force unabated, down to untold generations. He has found the 
fountain of perpetual wealth. Agriculture is one of the few industries 
that, in its present form, we are sure will continue. Recent inven- 
tions are entirely revolutionizing many of our material pursuits. We 
are not sure how our children will travel, or what kind of houses they 
will live in, or what will be the sources of heat and light, but we do 
know that bread and meat will be their daily fare and that so long as 
the well-being of the people depends upon agriculture, that industry 
must continue. The increase in population, augmented by immigra- 
tion, demands an increased food supply which will necessitate an 
increased rural population. Though improved machinery has 
increased the capacity of the farm laborer, the farms of America are 
becoming smaller and there is a steady movement toward intensified 
farming. The call for bread is the primal call of society, and as long 
as we prosper, not only must we have the bread-winner but back of 
him the bread-producer. All America is planning to make her rural 
districts another Garden of Eden. The telephone, the free delivery, 
community schools, the automobile that will insure good roads every- 
where, are a well-nigh irresistible call to the country. Added to this 
is an interest of the states manifested in the conferences of governors 
to consider the rural problem and the agricultural colleges supported 
by ample funds, assuming the task of training a new generation to 
love the country and develop its resources. This invitation of rural 
life is already being heard, and the tide of young people that through 
the last generation has been setting in with increasing volume toward 
the great cities is now being met by another tide that is setting out 
toward the country. While in many cases the sons of the farmer have 
all left for the city, a multitude of professional men of the East are 
becoming expert farmers, fruit-growers, and ranchmen of the fat, 
irrigated valleys of the West. Speak to the average man of middle age 
of the city and he will invariably tell you that his face is toward the 
country, his earthly paradise is there. 

Further, the country still offers a place for the development of the 
highest type of manhood and womanhood. Large areas of our rural 
districts are now prohibition territory, and young men have grown to 
early manhood without having seen an open saloon. It is the place 
where, away from the rush, confusion, and the constant temptation 
of the great city, the seed of the gospel can take root and the life of 
the Christian develop amid the most congenial surroundings. The 
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conversion of Dr. T. L. Ketman is a typical case. A colporteur came 
to his father’s home. ‘The first evening the Scriptures were read and 
a short exposition was given. The next day, as he followed the plow, 
he thought of the colporteur and his message. The next evening the 
Scriptures were read and the gospel was preached. A day of medita- 
tion followed. The seed had fallen into good ground and began to 
bring forth a harvest of untold value. Contrast this with the oppor- 
tunity that comes to the city pastor. Outside the church door, temp- 
tation of every form besets the earnest soul. There is no time to 
think, and often the good seed of the Kingdom is quickly snatched 
away. 

Then, here is a field waiting for leadership. ‘The village and the 
open country today are inviting men to come and direct them. Inno 
other place is this so true. No great city is seeking the leadership of 
the church, and Christianity has a long contest for supremacy in the 
American metropolis. But the country is saying to the minister and 
the church, Come in and help us save our young people, make our 
laws, create our religious atmosphere, and lift up the social standards 
of our community. These reasons make the country field of para- 
mount importance. 


III. WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN ITS SOLUTION? 


There is needed a man, a church, a denomination, and co-operating 
evangelical forces. 

A man.—More is required of the rural pastor today than ever 
before. In many localities there are found young people who have 
enjoyed the best educational advantages. All the elements that are 
demanded for a successful pastorate anywhere are required here. 
Among many other qualifications, the following are absolutely 
essential: 

A love of the country and an appreciation of all the country’s 
interests. Those who go to the country because they are driven 
there seldom succeed. Those who go because they love the work 
find an abundant success awaiting them. The pastor who catches a 
vision of the country that is to be will find open doors of opportunity 
at every turn. Here it is manifestly true, that “the eye sees what it 
brings with it, the power of seeing.” 

He will concern himself with everything that concerns country 
life. He will know his field by personal canvass and will become 
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acquainted with not only every resident of his parish, but he will 
become familiar with the occupation of every resident. The pros- 
perity of the community will become of concern to him, and nothing 
that the community needs will fail to enlist his interest or call forth his 
best endeavor. Like John Frederic Oberlin, if necessary, with his 
own hands he will lead in the building of good roads; or if the coun- 
try’s leading occupation is waning, like a pastor of Wisconsin he will 
study the economic situation and establish a new industry, bring 
prosperity to his people and establish his church. The most success- 
ful rural pastors have been those who have known no divisions between 
sacred and secular, but have counted any task glorious that was 
necessary and have reckoned it a divine calling to make country life 
more attractive. It has been found that the country church that 
would give its chief concern to the welfare of the people need not 
worry about its own future. If a church, in the name of Christ, will 
set itself to the serving of the community, the community will never 
let it die. 

He will be a leader in the life of the people. Many of our young 
people have left the country because they could find no wholesome, 
invigorating, social life. One instance will explain the situation. It 
was a representative country town. A moving-picture show had just 
been opened. Its initial announcement was of an old-time husking- 
bee and apple-paring. It represented a scene of the young men busy 
on the barn floor, and from the great kitchen there came the laughter 
and shouts of the maidens. Today the young people are asked to 
come out of the country, where the only attraction is the dance and 
the card party, and for five cents look at the pictures of the whole- 
some, social life of the rural districts of a generation ago. This com- 
munity needs a minister in the country who will be a leader and make 
the church the social center. The same things that attracted our 
fathers will hold the young people of today. Then the home and the 
church were the centers. These two institutions, throughout the 
country, should have restored to them their former attraction. If 
we would keep the young people in the country we must take the 
commercialized attractions of the small town back to the country 
liffe If we can induce our boys and girls of the country to play 
together in wholesome sports, when these same young people grow 
up they will have learned, through teamwork, lessons of co-operation 
that will enable them to work together for everything that will 
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advance the life of the neighborhood. Better than a thousand tirades 
against Sunday baseball is the organization of one good Bible-school 
baseball team. 

The most important requirement is still unmentioned. He will 
be a preacher of the gospel and have the vision of the prophet. The 
country church has prospered and its abundant fruits have been 
gathered through the years because the rural pastor was first of all a 
preacher of righteousness. The country ministry which laid the 
foundations of a great Christian civilization preached the funda- 
mentals of an evangelical faith. Christ was lifted up as the Savior 
of man. Revival meetings of great and abiding power brought mul- 
titudes into the Kingdom. Christian experience was real. A revival 
of genuine religion, pure and undefiled, would solve the problem of 
the country church today, and, it might be added, it would solve the 
problems of all our churches. The rural pastor is to be all that has 
been suggested. He is to have a love of the country, an interest in 
the community and its social life, that he may be a better preacher 
of the gospel of Christ. There is a danger that we emphasize the 
incidental and overlook that which is absolutely necessary. Pros- 
perous industries and a quickened social life will save the country no 
more than it will save the city. There is an old saying, that you 
cannot cure a man of the colic by brushing his coat, and we must 
beware lest the whiskbroom occupy too large a place in our attempted 
solution of the problem. The country pastorate today has in it a 
multitude of the best men that can be found in the ministry anywhere. 
The fruits of the country church in the past are the unquestioned 
testimony of their efficiency. They want to be better ministers of 
the Word, and through conferences, short courses, and schools of 
correspondence they should be offered every advantage. 

It will not be from the office of the secretary or from a conventional 
platform that the problem will be solved, but by a pastor who will 
patiently direct the rural church in finding itself. There is enough 
latent material in every community to solve its own problem, if it is 
only awakened and enlisted, and no ready-made plan can be brought 
to its solution. Rural people are individualistic and independent. 
They demand a right to think for themselves. They will work best 
in a harness that they have fashioned. 

The church—It must furnish equipment for the work. The 
building of half a century ago is inadequate for the work of today. 
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It should provide ample room for church services, for the graded 
Bible school, for community gatherings, lecture courses, and the 
social enterprises of the locality. Let it be made attractive. We 
can scarcely estimate the change that would come if the weather- 
beaten fences and meeting-houses of our country churches were 
painted and the abandoned church yards were made attractive with 
flower-gardens and shade trees. 

The church should give the pastor adequate support. Many a 
minister of the best parts, with courage and vision, has failed because 
he was not supported. Ministers of the United States, if we eliminate 
one hundred and fifty of the largest cities, receive less than $575 per 
year. The average salary paid to a Baptist minister is far below this. 
According to the Home Field, an ignorant Negro farm hand in the 
South receives $250 a year, while our denomination in the South 
offers $150 a year, for which they expect to secure a man who will do 
great things in the reconstruction of the open country. In the whole 
state of Iowa, at this present time, only three rural churches that 
furnish adequate support are pastorless. 

It was the custom among the Scotch churches to surround the 
manse by a glebe, and each year the minister’s field was the first to 
be plowed. Many denominations are providing a tract of from three 
to five acres surrounding the parsonage of the rural church. In 
places where this has been tried, little difficulty has been found in 
securing some of the most competent ministers. Such an investment 
changes the entire situation. The minister has a degree of independ- 
ence; he may live in reasonable comfort, and he has the opportunity 
of inspiring the community by leading them in the best methods of 
agriculture and horticulture. 

The denomination.—Baptists are concerning themselves with the 
rural problem and giving an impetus to the pastors of the rural 
churches. We may well follow the example of the Presbyterians and 
make a rural survey covering small districts and then counties, with 
the ultimate purpose of making a survey as wide as the state. We 
should make larger investment in the support of competent men in 
needy rural fields. Iowa has taken the lead in providing a secretary 
of rural work, and Rev. Richmond A. Smith is proving the wisdom of 
the plan. He suggests that in each state the denomination select 
some field and there develop a rural church to its maximum capacity, 
erect a building fully equipped for community service, and with the 
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local church provide for the work. This would develop a strong 
church and show what could be done on the rural field, and it would 
attract new attention to the possibilities of all rural service. The 
attitude of the denomination toward the rural field, the emphasis it 
places upon the importance of the rural church, and the recognition 
it gives to the pastor, will be determining factors in the solution of 
the rural problem. 

Co-operating evangelical forces——Great advancement has been 
made in co-operation and comity. Steadily we are adopting plans 
that will avoid both overlapping and overlooking, and are recognizing 
that there shall be co-ordination in some places and co-operation 
everywhere. A spirit of fraternity is growing. A divided Protes- 
tantism is the serious problem of the rural church. An investigation 
in Massachusetts was made of one hundred of the smaller towns which 
were classified as one-, two-, and three-church towns. Ten towns of 
equal population were taken out of these groups, and then the statis- 
tics of these churches were compared. The salaries declined from an 
average of $842 in the one-church town to $483 in the three-church 
town, and the three-church town received ten times as much mis- 
sionary aid as the one-church town. If we reckon as coming under 
the problem of the rural church the open country and all towns of 
less than five thousand population, for the majority of these are 
largely dependent upon the rural districts, we should have the great 
problem, not in the unoccupied fields, but in those that are already 
possessed and in many cases over-churched. 

What is to be the future of the American village and the small 
town where there are from three to ten evangelical organizations ? 
Here is an actual case which is typical. A town of five hundred is 
trying to maintain five evangelical churches. During ten years, not 
one of these churches has had an average pastorate exceeding two 
years’ duration. What an advance would be made if, by mutual 
agreement, the denomination best qualified to do the work was given 
the entire field and the others were requested gradually to withdraw. 
The difficulties of such a solution at once present themselves, but they 
would be largely eliminated if a survey as wide as the state was made 
by all the representative evangelical denominations. Then, when the 
facts were all before a representative board, an equitable basis of 
co-operation of all the over-churched fields of the entire state should 
be decided upon. Various denominations would possess an entire 
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field in some cases and withdraw in others. This would mean that 
in some places a Baptist church would die. We have been zealous 
in founding Baptist churches where there was a field. If the condi- 
tions have changed and a Baptist church stands in the way of the 
coming of the Kingdom, should we not now be as anxious that it 
should be removed, as in other days we were zealous that it should 
be planted? Or, if this could not be accomplished in this five-church 
town, let all the churches unite in a federated church to uplift the life 
of the community. What a change would take place if one of 
the five ministers became the preacher, another became the leader 
in organizing the community life and providing something that would 
compete with the average cheap show of the country town, and the 
other three were free to begin the evangelization of the rural commu- 
nity round about. It is not a Presbyterian or a Congregational or a 
Baptist problem. The churches that have succeeded have adopted 
everything that is good in each one of these communions. No rural 
church is succeeding merely as a denominational institution. Men 
whose work in the rural church has been marked by great success 
have come from every denomination. It must be confessed that the 
tendency is toward the community church, and the church of 
tomorrow that succeeds in the rural districts will minister to all the 
people of the locality. Denominational differences are becoming less 
and less marked, and the minister will awaken less and less enthusiasm 
in his appeal for denominational loyalty. More and more emphasis is 
being placed upon things that hold Christians together than upon 
those that keep evangelical denominations parted. In this new rural 
situation, what shall be our attitude toward earnest Christians of 
unquestioned character outside our own communion? How shall 
we be true to our denomination and give the advantages of church 
membership and evangelical co-operation that is offered by other 
denominations? Some significant considerations would follow if the 
federated church began the task of evangelization. On the one hand 
there are hundreds of over-churched towns, and on the other, as shown 
by the survey covered by the united efforts of the Home Mission 
Boards of America, there is in one state from sixty to seventy thou- 
sand of population residing five miles or more from any church, and 
in another, a rich valley fifty-four miles from a railroad, capable of 
supporting a population of fifty thousand people, that has but one 
church. In another state fourteen counties have thirteen places of 
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permanent worship in each, and in yet another state nine thousand 
people have no Christian services whatever. If forces were properly 
distributed we have enough men to evangelize all the country. Fields 
are vacant because there are no pastors. Religious life is failing in 
other communities because there are too many pastors. Then there 
is the call for more men to enter the ministry. The response is not 
enthusiastic. Young men do not want to go to the already over- 
crowded town or country and begin a life-long struggle to maintain 
denominational principles. What if, instead of being called to the 
pastorate of one of a number of struggling churches in a community, 
he were called to be the minister of the entire community, and instead 
of leading a losing cause to a forlorn hope, he were asked to become 
the constructive engineer of a new religious, social, and community 
life? What would be the result? This task would enlist thousands 
of the best young men of the country, adequate compensation could 
be provided, the minister could live in independence and self-respect, 
and feel that he had undertaken a task worth while. 

The problem is here; it will continue; and its solution will affect 
the church everywhere. Will it remain unsolved? Not if men who 
have seen Christ and who live with him, men with a prophet’s vision 
and the apostles’ zeal, are supported by a church that has accepted 
the challenge of a great opportunity. If we can have such men and 
such churches, supported by a denomination that, while it is true to 
itself, co-operates with all others who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity 
and truth, then the departed glory will return to the rural church and 
a better day will dawn for all our land. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: The next paper will be read by Rev. 
E. P. Farnham, D.D., of Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


Dr. FARNHAM then read as follows: 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL CHURCH 


The problem of the rural church is the problem of rural life. 
Whatever contributes to the genuine upbuilding of the rural com- 
munity will contribute—under proper leadership—to the upbuilding 
of the rural church. All causes militating against the best ideals in 
the rural community will injure, ultimately, the rural church. The 
church of God, in city or country, is a divine institution, to be propa- 
gated and cultivated in earthen vessels. The divine norm possesses 
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marvelous adaptable ability, but does not choose for its highest 
development the barren deserts of human ignorance, meanness, 
selfishness, or sloth. God Almighty can make better use of three 
hundred bushels of potatoes per acre—under intelligent scientific 
painstaking management—than he can of fifty bushels per acre, 
carelessly grown, and harvested with an abundant crop of ragweed 
and devil-grass. God Almighty can make better use not only of the 
larger harvest but of the larger man, who, with God’s help, made the 
larger harvest. We are discussing a divine institution out in the 
country, but our God lives in the country, quite as interestedly as in 
the town. In any solution of the problem of the rural church we must 
take into view first of all the numbers involved; the capital invested; 
the perplexities of the situation; the methods of agriculture employed; 
the business methods pursued; the relation of the rural to the urban 
community; the intellectual and moral character of the people; the 
social life of the people; and the essential influence of rural life upon 
dwellers in the rural community. 

Emphasis has been placed of late upon the growth of American 
cities during the past fifty years. Tremendous as this growth has 
been, the growth of rural populations has kept pace relatively with the 
urban development. All communities of 2,500 inhabitants or less 
are classed as rural communities. Our rural population has nearly 
doubled since 1860. When Thomas Jefferson entered William and 
Mary College in 1760 he had never seen so many as a dozen houses 
grouped together. In 1900 more people were living in towns of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants than were comprised in the total population 
of the country forty years ago. 

The federal census of 1910 gives yet more astounding figures. 
The increase in the number of farms during a single decade from 1900 
to 1910 was 660,000, bringing the total number of farms in 1910 up to 
6,400,000. According to the annual report of Secretary Wilson for 
1905 farm lands increased in value over a period of five years at the 
moderately swift pace of $3,400,000 per day. 

On October 11, 1912, Secretary Wilson made the following state- 
ment: “The total value of farm production for rgr2 will be over 
$9,000,000,000, the greatest agricultural yield in the history of the 
country. The total value of r911 farm products was $8,417,000,000; 
of 1910, $8,694,000,000. These figures are for farm products of all 
kinds, including animals.” The total output of rural communities, 
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including mines, forests, fisheries, and manufactures, brings the total 
contribution up to still more bewildering aggregates. 

It is perfectly well understood that no one can think in billions 
of dollars, nor can comprehend in an instant the moral needs of sixty 
or seventy million of people. Our effort at this point is to establish 
the fact that the problem of the church in rural districts throughout 
the United States is a very large problem. Let it not be forgotten 
that, notwithstanding the prodigious growth of our larger towns and 
cities, three in five of the people in our great country still live in towns 
of less than 2,500 inhabitants. There are more than sixty million 
of people to be considered in the problem of the rural church (see 
Anderson, The Country Town, pp. 42, 43, 96 ff.). Furthermore, indis- 
putable facts point to the conclusion, “that our cities may multiply 
and grow to an amazing extent without diminishing the rural popu- 
lation as a whole.” The same is true of foreign countries. The only 
exception is France, and this one exception only in negligible numbers. 

Yet we do not find the basis of prosperous rural life in census 
reports, nor in optimistic bulletins from our national Department of 
Agriculture. Surveys made by the Men and Religion Movement 
in wide rural districts compel serious attention. What interpretation 
shall be put upon the following report? ‘On the basis of surveys 
in thirteen counties in Illinois, it is estimated that in that state alone 
1,700 country churches have been closed in the last twenty years; 
and they are abandoned forever as churches.” Similarly 550 churches 
were found abandoned in Missouri. The report continues: “Southern 
Baptist authorities say that they have 10,000 country churches on 
every Sunday of the year that are closed.” ‘Southern Methodists 
have 6,000 which are closed every Sunday in the year.” Not all 
of these churches are permanently closed. What a survey of the 
entire country might reveal is depressing to contemplate. 

Then again the complexities and intricacies of the problem are 
legion. Algebraic equations with three and four unknown quantities 
are presumably complex enough to challenge the mental powers of 
expert mathematicians. In the rural-church problem we are con- 
fronted with not fewer than fifty ufknown quantities: so many, in 
fact, that we have not time to name them. Scrutinize a few of them 
for a moment, to be sure that the truth is being told. Here are up- 
ward of fifty tongues to be considered. Among all these nationalities 
and tongues human nature is found to be very prevalent. Multiply 
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fifty tongues by all the prejudices and superstitions, faiths and 
agnosticisms, perversities and sainthoods that have been developed 
among 65,000,000 people through the centuries up to the present hour. 
There you have quite a sizable equation, with the demand put upon 
you to ascertain the place, the function, and the power of the Christian 
church among all these people, as Mr. Gladstone was wont to say, in 
the greatest continuous empire ever founded by man. 

It will be conceded without debate, that economic prosperity is the 
basis of wholesome rural life. On this fundamental principle the 
General Education Board is promoting in the South, primarily, the 
cause of education in rural districts, and, incidentally, all good 
causes that can be named. They make no effort to improve either 
social or educational conditions by setting up a model school in an 
impoverished district. Their first effort is to teach economic thrift 
in the profitable tillage of the soil. Charged with the stewardship 
of more than fifty millions of dollars, the trustees of this great fund 
are wise enough and loyal enough, in the exercise of their commission, 
to build their structure of good works on solid foundations. The 
worthily canonized John Frederic Oberlin, notable Christian saint 
that he was, did precisely the same thing. His impoverished and 
half-civilized people in the Vosges Mountains must turn their 
unwilling hillsides into terraced gardens; must bridge their wild 
streams; must convert their half-passable mountain trails into 
imperishable roadways; must organize worthy schools and build 
worthy schoolhouses; must pay proper attention to the temporal 
house of God, otherwise he could not properly convert them, or train 
their children, or lead them to believe that they were true sons of 
God. Oberlin’s Christianity never solved the puzzle as to how many 
devils could dance on the point of a needle. It did, however, involve 
the question as to how many sugar beets could be grown on two 
square rods of ground. 

No permanent prosperity for social or educational or religious 
life in any community where material prosperity is lacking! Let 
that dictum abide. Profitless farming will not contribute to profitable 
upbuilding in any rural community. If the Scripture narrative can 
be trusted there is nothing astonishingly new or radical in the principle 
stated. Find your way into the garden and go to work, was the first 
command. 


Hence our inquiries already stated are all pertinent and vital. 
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A sentence or two must suffice for a possible chapter in a large 
volume upon each of the important questions raised. First, what 
have been the methods of agriculture employed? Have they been 
of an order to upbuild the community and the church of God in the 
community ? 

With worthy exceptions, neither the apostolic injunction to do with 
our might what our hands find to do, nor Oberlin’s interpretation of it, 
has obtained general recognition in the cultivation of American soil. 
As a rule greed and selfishness have prevailed, in wide stretches of the 
North and West, and in the great cotton belts of the South. The 
soil has not been cultivated. It has been robbed and bled, and in wide 
sections abandoned. Better methods have been revealed and are 
slowly winning adoption. The Nemesis of inviolable law, God’s 
law, in cornfield and cotton-field, accentuates the truth taught in 
government bulletins and agricultural colleges. The boll-weevil 
threatened the cotton industry. A truth-loving God and agricultural 
experts working together constrained the cotton raiser to rotate his 
crops, to plow deeper, and to fertilize more generously. The boll- 
weevil is departing. The cotton industry is improving. The same is 
measurably true of the cornfields of the central West, and of one-time 
abandoned New England farms. 

As to co-operative business methods in the purchase of require- 
ments for rural districts, and as to the distribution of agricultural 
products relatively to the opportunity and to the great need, little 
can be said. The American farmer by nature and training is an 
individualist in the superlative degree. Not until recent years has 
he attained the joy of the open mind. But of late transformations 
well-nigh miraculous have taken place. 

The federal government, state agricultural colleges, great manu- 
facturing interests, and leading railroad corporations are all pro- 
moting in splendid fashion the scientific treatment of mother earth. 
Twenty-eight million pieces of literature have been sent out by the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, in addition to advices from 
all other sources. The wayfaring farmer, though hitherto stiff-necked 
and unlearned, may now, by simply, opening his eyes, observe how 
to make two bushels of corn grow where only one grew before. It is 
quite a distance from 23.45 bushels of corn per acre to 38.06 bushels, 
yet that distance measures the difference between the average yield 
in the United States for a period of ten years and the average yield in 
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Massachusetts for the same period. And Massachusetts at its head 
center is reputed to be not a corn state, but a state of mind! 

The relation of the rural to the urban community is one of mutual 
interdependent interests. The country feeds the city. The city 
makes rural thrift possible. The saying of the Chinese philosopher, 
uttered long ago, contains the pith of the whole matter: “The 
well-being of the people is like a tree: agriculture is its root; manu- 
factures and commerce are its branches and its life. If the root is 
injured the leaves fall, the branches fall away, and the tree dies.” 
Truth as simple as that does not need elaborate exposition. 

The intellectual and moral character of the people in rural com- 
munities, together with their social conditions, must be closely studied 
if profitable service is to be rendered by the rural church. Agri- 
cultural settlements of Germans, or Scandinavians, or Italians, or 
Poles—all severally speaking their native tongue—would not be 
greatly inspired or uplifted by preaching in English from a modern 
Jonathan Edwards on “Sinners in the hands of an angry God.” A 
practical Christian man from an agricultural college—or an up-to- 
date scientific farmer—speaking three languages, from a modern 
theological seminary, would be the sort of moral dynamic of highest 
practical use. Adaptation to conditions must be carefully studied, 
and if means or men are not at command to meet existing conditions, 
then attention must first be given to the creation of the implement, be 
it moral or material, before the plow is put into the soil or the seed 
selected for planting. 

Why may not our theological schools face the situation fairly, 
and if a generous proportion of their students are ultimately to 
render service in rural districts, why may not distinct equipment be 
given for the service to be performed? We ought to have an agri- 
cultural theological expert in every one of our seminaries, who believes 
that God’s earth is holy ground, who will teach young preachers how 
to solve rural problems. 

No condition must be permitted to create despair in the heart of 
the man who dares to accept the leadership of any church in country 
or city. Hope eternal must thrill his being, or his attempt at being a 
leader of men will thrill no one. A pessimist, by the laws of God, 
cannot be a good agriculturist, nor a good preacher, nor pastor any- 
where on God’s earth. Good seed-corn, properly selected and 
properly planted, in properly prepared soil, at the proper time, will 
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germinate. So will the appropriate seed of divine truth planted in 
the human heart at the right time, in the right spirit, in the right 
manner, spring up and bear fruit—thirty, sixty, one hundred fold. 
Every human heart is human, since God made it so. “I am heredity,” 
said Napoleon. It would be well for a good many little Napoleons 
to assert the same thing, and to prove it, in the face of every obstacle 
that might arise. American Beauty roses can be grown in the place 
of thistles and briar-roots and thorns by the man who so elects. 
Social conditions, too, must be studied just as intimately as material 

or religious conditions. Social conditions are religious conditions— 
or irreligious, as the case may be. Jehovah said: “It is not good for 
man to be alone; I will make an helpmeet for him.” The social 
nature is a large part of human nature, and thrives nowhere through 
neglect. The young people of the rural church should have wher- 
ever possible a recreation field, and a social hall for lectures, and 
musicals, and choral societies, and social gatherings, and these insti- 
tutions should be patronized and matronized in the most cordial 
spirit by those in mature life who have not forgotten the intrinsic 
demands of youth. Already these ideals have been realized in large 
measure in certain communities. Carnival days, and play days, and 
home-week festival days have been enjoyed by entire communities 
with abundant profit. 
_ The influence of rural life upon the denizens of the country pre- 
sents a bright aspect. God in Nature is always present. His voice 
is speaking and his power is evident. A live, sympathetic interpreter 
is needed and sermons will preach themselves. Dull, silent stones 
and running brooks will find voices. Birds and trees and flowers 
will sing worshipful hymns; and the ethereal blue and cloudlands 
of matchless beauty, that no artist’s brush can paint, will picture forth 
the city that is eternal. Not a few of us doubtless can join in 
Cowper’s confession: 

The country wins me still: 

I never framed a wish or formed a plan, 

That flattered me with hope of earthly bliss, 

But there I laid the scene.—The Task, Book iv. 


Or those yet more stirring lines: 
He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
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Of nature, and, though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say: My Father made them all. 


—The Task, Book v. 


Professor Giddings in his Principles of Sociology (p. 347) declares 
that “genius is rarely born in the town. The world’s great faiths 
have germinated in the desert among mountain heights. Its great 
policies have been suggested by unsophisticated men. It owes its 
great discoveries and its immortal activities to those who have lived 
with Nature and with simple folk.” 

What then can be suggested as the best method of satisfying 
some of the outstanding needs of rural life? What can be done to 
assist in solving some of the perplexing problems of the rural church ? 
Our conviction is that healthful rural life and the healthful rural 
church stand or fall together. Doubtless in not a few rural com- 
munities feeble churches should be federated. Doubtless the Provi- 
dence of God will assist real progress in removing from earthly scenes 
real hindrances in the form of inefficient shepherds, and stubborn 
obstructionists whom neither divine wisdom nor human endeavor 
has illuminated to any marked degree. But these are either local or 
individual problems beyond the sphere of this paper. 

First of all, profitable agriculture must be promoted. Wisdom 
will be justified of her children. Profitable agriculture in the long run 
will be found to be scientific agriculture. The superintendent of the 
state college farm at Amherst, Mass., pointed out to the speaker in 
September a plot of ground that had yielded six tons of hay tothe 
acre the past season. Every blade of grass in that meadow becomes a 
teacher. And some of those grass blades will be sharp enough to 
puncture the fossilized gray matter in many a Massachusetts farmer’s 
skull. 

Secondly, profitable culture of the soil will make possible—under 
good leadership—all healthful rural conditions. To this end Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s suggestions seem to contain kernels of wisdom that 
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ought to be planted and cultivated in American soil. He believes that 
our present situation demands two things: on the one hand an associa- 
tion of organizing ability, serving as a propagandist of the best 
methods for the co-ordination of rural forces, along three distinct lines 
—in the purchase of agricultural requirements, in the scientific 
cultivation of the soil, in the distributions of farm products—and on 
the other hand, a country-life institute, devoting itself largely to 
scientific research work. Such an institute could gather data for 
the use of the organizing association. Sir Horace’s The Rural Life 
Problem of the United States is illuminating to a degree. We share his 
avowed hope that he has made his statement of conditions and possi- 
bilities so clear that some far-seeing philanthropic American citizen 
will make effective his plan for serving the vast rural interests of 
this western continent. Our worthy Irish author—a true philan- 
thropist in practical ideals—believes that a foundation of a million 
and a quarter dollars would be adequate for the ends named. 

The perennial need, however, of the rural community, and of the 
rural church—the one known quantity that will solve the problem—is 
the born and trained Christian leader, the characterful man. He 
must be a miracle-worker, a wonder-worker in the best sense. He 
must be thrilled with the charm of the impossible. He must have 
the intelligence, and the dogged persistency, and the Christlike 
spirit, and the love of manual toil—and the uncommon common 
sense of a John Frederic Oberlin. The life of that man ought to be 
translated into a dozen distinct languages, ought to find its way into 
the hands of every rural preacher on the round globe. The rural 
church cannot be sustained, it is true, without profitable agriculture, 
but John Frederic Oberlin will teach every farmer in his parish profit- 
able agriculture. The rural community must have good schools, 
or it cannot thrive. It must meet the social needs of its youth, or 
it will fail. It must acquire good business methods. It must build 
good roads. It must construct safe bridges. It must breed the best 
strains of stock. It must plant the best seed-corn and must reap the 
best harvests. It must read the best books and play the best games. 
It must sell its products to the best advantage, and it must build 
churches worthy of God and man. 

John Oberlin is the man who, under God, can do all these things. 
Read John Oberlin. Be John Oberlin. Win John Oberlin’s crown. 
That will solve the problem of the rural church. 
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VicE-PRESIDENT Capp: The first appointed speaker on this 
topic is Rev. O. H. Tracy, D.D., New Hampton, N.H. 


Dr. Tracy spoke as follows: 

I live in a rural community. I have learned that the problem 
is one thing in one state and another thing in another. It is one thing 
in New Hampshire, where I reside, and it is another thing in the 
Middle West, and on the Pacific Coast. 

In our corner of the country the trouble with the rural church 
is quickly and easily diagnosed. It requires no great wisdom, no 
great insight to see what is “‘out of whack.” 

Of course the rural church, in common with the city church, 
suffers from a general tendency of our time, which is to give a material 
rather than a spiritual interpretation to life. If not in theory, at any 
rate in practice this is true, over wide areas of our civilization. Thus 
Sunday is turned into a holiday, and not observed as a holy day. 
Our city cousins do not set us a good example in respect to church- 
going—not even when they come to visit us. Automobiling, boating, 
fishing, hunting, feasting, pleasure-seeking are the order of the day 
with them, too often. To be sure, there are noble exceptions. 

But the obvious trouble is this: the country church is bereft 
of her own; she is left destitute and desolate, in these days—like 
Rachel weeping for her children. The tide has gone out and left 
the church. The people are gone; the wealth is gone; the soil is 
impoverished and the forests wasted, through bad and unscientific 
management, so that the church is poor and weak and helpless, in 
many localities. 

Often, in my boyhood, on the coast of Maine, I used to see some 
schooner left, at river’s mouth or bay, without water enough to float 
her—keel in the mud or on the sand bar—and helpless till the tide 
came again. The rural church is in a somewhat similar plight. Will 
the tide ever come again? It will; it will—as surely to the country 
church, as the tides of ocean will come to the bays along the coast. 

Once all these rural places boasted a virile and aggressive popula- 
tion. The church and the schoolhouse were full, for the homes had 
children; and there was life and movement and spirit. But the sud- 
den and amazing development of manufacturing and commercial 
interests drained the country communities of their more ambitious 
and progressive spirits. The aggressive individuals have gone 
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elsewhere in quest of fortune, some to the West, some to the cities; 
and, alas! the city has been to many but a painted harlot, and has 
lured them to their hurt. 

This, then, is the trouble with the rural church: the economic 
decline of her present surroundings; diminished efficiency among 
rural people; loss of resources, through bad and unscientific manage- 
ment of farms and forests; depletion of the soil, and consequent loss 
of population. Add also lack of unity, absence of co-operation, 
reluctance to federate, sectarian differences, over-churching, over- 
lapping, petty feuds, etc. Complete the list of regrettable difficulties 
by mentioning lack of trained leadership: that makes a problem for 
scholars, statesmen, philanthropists—a problem of compelling 
importance, for some sort of balance must be maintained between our 
rural and urban populations, and between the rewards of living in the 
one place and the rewards of living in the other. The decay of the 
country community means distress in the city and a detriment to the 
living conditions of us all. 

No thoughtful man can look at rural decline without alarm. All] 
who have studied the question and who write or talk on the subject 
agree that there must be efficiency, virility, morality, prosperity, 
contentment in the country places or there will be no social and 
economic stability anywhere. 

So then, the thing that most vitally concerns the people of the 
United States today is the question of the regenesis of country life. 

There is one emphatic “must” whose strident call has gone forth 
into all the land: it is that our agricultural affairs be put on a different 
footing, and that all rural pursuits be exalted to their proper place 
in our social and economic schemes. When Americans wake up to 
the appreciation of the farmer class and their needs, when a com- 
prehensive policy is adopted by our people looking toward the improve- 
ment of rural life, then the country church will come into her own 
again. We are at the dawning of that day, I think. The horizon 
brightens; behind the distant hills the fires are kindling. It is high 
time for such a movement, for agriculture and other rural pursuits 
are at the base of everything else in the affairs of state and nation. 

It will take a long time to repair the mischief done. We must 
arouse public opinion, and invoke the aid of legislation. Our edu- 
cators, ministers, scientists, economists, and masters of social science 
must study the problem. Our journalists must offer the services of 
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the quill, and orators the gifts of speech, till the whole subject is 
illuminated, and until it stands forth as a compelling vision before 
the eyes of the whole people, with the hope that men of brains and 
culture and means will offer their hearty co-operation. 

I would say that the stress is to be Jaid on the word “Education.” 

In the first place, the public, as I have said, must be educated 
into a new appreciation of the essential dignity and primary impor- 
tance of rural life and rural pursuits. Agriculture must be made to 
appear what it is—one of the most honorable of all human callings, 
the most pleasurable too, when it is intelligently undertaken. Virgil 
said that his first ambition was to be a good farmer; his second to be 
a good philosopher—words worthy of the immortal poet! 

In the next place our children must be educated into an intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of Nature’s mystic ways. That 
training must begin early, and continue till they are rooted and 
grounded in such knowledge and love as will make it easy and natural 
for them to turn to the soil as a happy way of settling the bread-and- 
butter problem (already acute), and of attaining to the other things 
worth while. 

Our educational system has been faulty, especially for the farmer’s 
boys and girls, and for those who must needs get a living by their 
toil. We have been educating our young people away from the whole- 
some open places of the country. We have put false ideas into their 
heads, and wrong ideals before their eyes, and have led them to 
gauge success by the dollar sign and standard. ‘‘Our hero has been 
the chap that left the farm, went to the city, and got money or office.” 
This is all wrong, dead wrong! 

Half of the American people must live in the open country and 
engage in its pursuits, and they must know that the man is above the 
dollar, and that there are many things better than wealth, and many 
ways of serving the nation besides serving it in public office. 

Oh, there is a new education coming, I feel sure of that! It has 
already arrived in some places, and, mayhap, it will be found to be as 
cultural as anything that the classic curriculum ever boasted, though 
that may sound to some of you like educational heresy. For all I 
know, however, it may be that beet roots and clover are as worthy 
of study as Greek roots and Latin roots, and for the average boy more 
essential. At any rate it should make for a life that is useful and 
reverent. 
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My hope for the rural church, and for a more contented life for 
the masses of mankind, is with the next generation, which will be more 
appreciative of ““God’s Great Out-of-Doors.” 

Especially must there be a new kind of education for the Christian 
minister who is to lead in the reconstruction of rural life, and in the 
restoration of the rural church. 

The minister of tomorrow, if he will have a passion to serve his 
generation and serve the nation and the world, will not think it 
beneath him to specialize for work with the country church. I can 
see nothing better to do now than for ambitious young men to train, 
to the minute, in all the things that touch the social, economic, 
intellectual, and religious life of the rural community. I cannot think 
of anything more worthy of the brightest young man. Let them put 
this ambition before them, to be a sort of specialist on the rural prob- 
lem, a scientist, a sociologist, as well as a devout religionist. But 
what can a man do in these days without special training? What 
can a ball team do which is not trained, when pitted against one 
that is trained? It may be composed of strong men, but they will 
stand no chance against a team of well-drilled fellows. So with an 
untrained army, when it goes into the field against one that is seasoned 
and drilled. 

Now the problem of the rural church, which is knitted up with 
the whole rural problem, demands a ministry that is specially pre- 
pared. There are many rural ministers whom we must honor for 
their efficiency, faithfulness, patience, and courage. There are 
others, many, whose defects of education and lack of training are 
enough to make one shudder; they are “like a cake half baked,” 
burned to cinders on one side, but all dough on the other. They 
have “zeal without knowledge”; they love evangelism, but lack 
culture. We must stop ordaining to the ministry men of whose 
efficiency we are uncertain—whose chief recommendation is a gift 
for exhorting. We can, perhaps, use some such men as lay-preachers, 
if they have good sense; but we must insist that the country minister 
be a little in advance of the new type of farmer, who is, in these days, 
bringing expert knowledge to his tasks. My idea of the rural pastor 
is that he shall be the best educated man in the community—possessed 
of true culture, and trained for leadership. To a knowledge of the 
Bible and of science and sociology I would add “‘the sweets of poetry 
and the solidities of philosophy.” I would require him to be grounded 
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say, in the pragmatic method of William James, and in the subtle 
thought of that great German (Eucken) who is just now discoursing 
divine wisdom at Harvard. This I would ask in order that the 
minister may have an effective answer for the materialism, which, 
although it is going by, is still to be met with here and there in men 
who are twenty years behind the times in their thinking. 

To round out this new type of minister I would demand that he 
know how to play as well as work—how to guide the rural young 
people in their pursuit of pleasure and relaxation. It was when 
Sky Pilot went out on the diamond and “twirled the festive ball,” 
and showed those rough western fellows that he could match them in 
their own favorite sport, that he won his first triumph. The young 
life of the country side needs to be organized for healthful fun, as well 
as for serious work; and the means are at hand for the cleanest 
pleasures in the world. 

Give the country community a minister of the right sort, a physi- 
cal as well as a spiritual athlete, one to whom the young people may 
look up as a model man, and, in the days of the new agriculture which 
are close at hand, the problem of the rural church will be solved. It 
will be a union church, and its minister ‘“‘a live wire.” 

There is no other path to the goal! 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: The second appointed speaker is Rev. 
F. J. Soule, Ph.D., of Somerville, N.J. 


Dr. SouLeE then spoke as follows: 


THE PROBLEM OF THE RURAL CHURCH 


A minister was being driven to a country church on the crest of 
a hill, and as he approached it and beheld in its shaded yard the 
mossy gravestones, he exclaimed, “What a beautiful place for a 
burying ground!” The thought of the rural church continues to 
be associated with the idea of death, whereas the task of our genera- 
tion is to associate it with the idea of advancing social life. People 
of America have come to believe that the church of the country 
district is going the way of its fathers; and the problem before us 
therefore is to prove that the institution retains virility and affords 
a promise for the future. It is true the task is discouraging in view 
of the facts. In the past twenty years all our states except a few in 
the South and along the Pacific slope have lost in rural churches and 
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membership. The situation in New England is of common knowledge. 
In Illinois 1,700 churches have ceased to exist. Somewhat extensive 
surveys in Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri show that 
about 40 per cent are growing, 20 per cent standing still, and 40 per 
cent dying or dead. 

The problem is threefold: economic, sociological, and religious. 
The decline of the church attends the decline of agriculture, and in 
self-defense the rural churches must stimulate rural life. In many of 
our states there is a decrease in the numbers of farmers with the 
increase of machinery, a migration from the farm with the increasing 
attractiveness of city life, and an abandonment of the old, settled 
districts for western farms. In 1790, 96.7 per cent of the population 
was rural; in 1870, 84 per cent; in 1910, about 42 per cent. Na- 
tional consumption is increasing out of all proportion to production. 
It is time that a reaction in favor of good agriculture is prompted, 
and no free institution of general extent has better opportunity 
than the church. The rural church must be aroused to teach eco- 
nomic ideals; to check exploitation; to encourage redemption of 
the soil; to teach, directly or indirectly, the principles of scientific 
agriculture; to check speculation in farm property so disastrous in 
that it breaks up homesteads, causes shifting population, and encour- 
ages careless farm methods. And withal the church can preach the 
dignity of rural life and the sacred worth of agriculture. 

Even more striking is the sociological situation which the country 
church must face. The population of rural communities tends to 
become non-co-operative, and a process of selection is often at work 
which drives to the cities those who crave association and retains 
those who have no desire or ability to arouse co-operation. Geo- 
graphical isolation adds to the difficulty and increases the monotony, 
in spite of automobiles and telephones. There is also a social isola- 
tion in many communities, not easily observed by a visitor from the 
city, a condition caused by distinctions of class and barriers between 
owners, tenants, native laborers, and immigrants. Consequently 
the farmer tends to increase in independence and conservatism, as 
well as in suspicion of his neighbor. Near cities an esoteric element 
6f the population—city-folk seeking, rural homes—often deadens 
association. In such a community a church invariably suffers, and 
yet in counteracting these influences is not only its hope but a great 
opportunity for service. 
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We may say then that a fundamental task of the country church 
is to make social life more attractive, to promote pleasurable activity, 
to cultivate fraternity. It may well begin by stimulating wholesome 
recreation for young and old. The old types of rural amusements 
are passing—the singing-school, the spelling-bee, the corn-husking, 
the barn-raising, the neighborhood picnic, and the holiday celebration. 
The outgrowth of the household stage of farming, they pass with 
the rise of the speculative stage, shifting populations, and tenantry. 
Few recreations of a modern sort have taken their place, so the farmer, 
when he finds he must have pleasure, seeks it individually, without 
the community, and pays for it. Unfortunately his wife and children 
are often left to shift for themselves. With recreation at a distance, 
evenings cannot be utilized, and Sunday inevitably becomes a day 
of recreation only, religious instruction being neglected. Instead 
of offering wholesale condemnation the church must offset the tend- 
ency. It must first of all recognize that play is a moral force, and 
that in promoting recreation and social fellowship it is serving a 
religious end. The church should become a social center or see that 
one is established in the neighborhood, where all ages can find recrea- 
tion evenings, Sundays, holidays—in fact whenever farm-folk lay 
aside their tasks. No church will fail in its mission that undertakes 
such a task seriously. 

Rural life is suffering today from inadequate culture, and the 
church has an opportunity in meeting this need. I refer not merely 
to the instruction of the schools. Culture in farming is meager, and 
for the most part the methods of agriculture are traditional, save 
where the introduction of machinery has necessitated a change. 
At Washington and at the state agricultural colleges is abundant 
information for the community that is taught to want it and utilize 
it. How primitive, too, is domestic culture, and the hygienic super- 
vision of the home! Farmers are thought of as never sick, yet you 
will find the farmer’s wife continually “dragged out,” her babies ill, 
and the conditions of her home often such as to invite the epidemics 
that play in the country almost as they do in the slums of a city. 
Farmers come to look upon illness as a necessity, not knowing that 
a few simple changes of household discipline would work a miracle: 

Then of course there is the school, with its city-bred teacher 
ever ready for a town position, breathing out dissatisfaction with 
rural life, teaching ideals not of rural but city life. The church 
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should arouse public opinion demanding consolidated schools, per- 
manent instruction, and education in rural pursuits. A church is 
like its members. Then let the population of a community be given 
progressive ideals and practical rural teaching. The church can offer 
its contribution. There is a challenge in the present sociological 
situation. 

We may consider the problem that grows out of the religious 
situation also. Weare guilty of an illogical distribution of churches— 
not too numerous, but in the wrong place, many times. We are 
familiar with ‘‘overlapping”’ in cities; but we must admit the same 
difficulty exists in the open country. I could cite townships with a 
population under 1,700, where the schools have already been con- 
solidated, yet eight or ten churches crowd each other to death. In 
one township, 300 Catholics have one thriving church, but 461 Prot- 
estants have nine feeble organizations. 

With our “overlapping” we are also guilty of ‘‘overlooking.” 
You think immediately of the frontier, where 5,000 people may be 
unchurched, or fourteen counties have but three churches. But I 
refer to settled districts as well, where whole classes of the population 
are overlooked, even by overlapping churches. A survey of 451 
families in Missouri showed that 78 per cent of the ‘‘hired men” 
never went to church, as well as 65 per cent of the “poor farmers”’ 
and 44 per cent of the tenants, and yet in that same district all but 
22 per cent of the “well-to-do” attended with usual regularity. 
The religious problem is in part a labor problem. 

The membership of the country is not all that is to be desired, 
for the farmer is individualistic and often sectarian. He commits 
all sorts of indignities for the sake of denominational dignity. We 
are not surprised to find him preaching creeds more than Christ 
and fighting his neighbor more than sin. And he literally builds a 
barricade against the inroads of charitable activity and social service. 

The religious problem is made more perplexing by the lack of 
permanent, social-minded pastors who love rural life. It is not 
surprising that there are so few. We have not clothed them with 
dignity—to say nothing of woolens and broadcloth! How often is 
a rural pastor asked to speak on such a program as this? With all 
apologies to our committee—here we are discussing the problem of 
the rural church and not one of us has ever been, or is today, the pastor 
of a church of the open country. Is it not a prevailing idea that the 
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country church is a school of initiation for preachers or an asylum 
for aged sainthood? How meager the salaries in many instances! 
In our denomination rural pastors receive less than $400 a year. A 
preacher must therefore serve several churches, if he would live. 
He becomes, not a pastor in the true sense, but a modernized circuit 
rider. As such his interests are divided and he loses definite responsi- 
bility in community life. The great need is this: one church in a 
community, led by a social-service pastor, who lives in the community 
and shares its experience year after year. 

The first step to such a realization must be taken by the denomina- 
tion. We should have a definite rural church policy. Before such a 
policy can be scientific there must be extensive rural surveys which 
will inform the Baptists of both country and city what is needed. 
Such work can be done by the Home Mission Society in connection 
with the state conventions. It is certain that out of such surveys 
a new educational policy would grow, which would train young men 
from the time they enter our academies till they graduate from our 
seminaries to have an interest in rural life, to respect the opportunity 
of the rural church, and to give their service with missionary zeal 
to country pastorates. It is possible to have rural secretaries in every 
state who, by co-operation with associational commissions, could 
effect federation and union of churches in the rural districts. There 
should be institutes for country pastors, at which there should not 
only be professors from seminaries but specialists from agricultural 
colleges, to give instruction and methods peculiar to the needs of the 
country. Short courses in agricultural colleges should be advocated 
for these pastors. Such things as these are possible if the denomi- 
nation will attack the problem with something of the spirit of the 
Presbyterians, for example, who are taking the lead in this country- 
life movement. 

The next step must be taken by the village church. If it stands 
in a small community, it may attract to it the farmers of the surround- 
ing country and may become the center of religious and social life. 
By a little labor it may advance the economic interests of the farmer, 
affording good markets, giving scientific instruction in farming, 
encouraging rural improvements, and teaching co-operative industry. 
There is a danger in the larger village, however, lest the farmer be 
weaned from rural co-operation to such a degree that the rural life 
suffers. 
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In the final solution of the problem it is the country folk who 
will offer the best contribution. A village will often do more by 
sending its pastor into the country three days a week and part of 
the Sabbath, there to build up a religious group, than to draw the 
farmers to the town. And even then there is a danger, for the farmer 
resents being patronized. So it is the pastor that lives upon his 
field who will be best able to lead in communal activity. Without 
too much demonstration we must help to provide communities with 
such a leader. The first thing for him to do is to teach co-operation 
by actual demonstration. Smith did it by a rural “clinic”; McNutt 
by a singing-school; Oberlin by a good-roads society. The chief 
concern is to make the start, then extend the principle to economic, 
social, and religious activity. Let the community be made the 
economic unit as the household was formerly. Sir Horace Plunkett 
has emphasized the fact that the church must increase the farmer’s 
profits, for out of the profits the church thrives. Mormon, Quaker, 
and Pennsylvania Dutch communities have accomplished this. 
There should be co-operative buying and selling in charge of com- 
mittees, thoroughly democratic, as in Delaware and California. 
The story of the rise of rural life in Denmark is an inspiration to any 
pastor who is interested. 

Co-operation must also be extended to social life. Actual sur- 
veys show that the church is often the only institution in a community 
which can afford leadership which the farmer will respect. A farmer 
who will not follow his fellow will co-operate with his minister. The 
social center that is aimed for should include not only the church, 
but all other rural institutions. It is worth the effort to bring the 
church, school, grange, community athletic and recreation associa- 
tions, and other common organizations, to one place, so that life 
will touch life, whatever the individual interest. 

Religious co-operation in a large sense may come last, but it 
will come as a consequence of the birth of a social spirit. Chu:ches 
that at first will only federate will finally combine on a basis of efh- 
ciency. To this end let the preacher plan and labor in all his effort 
for group fellowship and fraternity, preaching the social gospel of 
Jesus, declaring the worth of rural life, and teaching definite ways 
of service. One such pastor who succeeds in a county will afford 
an object lesson for the whole countryside that will prove abun- 
dantly fruitful. 
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Rev. Frank A. SmitH spoke as follows: 

It is an open question whether the rural church and the rural 
community are supplying the number of men for the ministry that 
is commonly supposed. It is only partially true in those states that 
are rural in their population and social life, and it almost disappears in 
those states which are strongly urban. For fifteen years I have been 
intimately acquainted with the supply and training of men for the 
ministry, and have had ample opportunity to observe the source of 
this supply. And a careful examination of the matter shows that 
the rural church is a diminishing factor. In our eastern states the 
strong churches in villages, the suburban churches, and the city 
churches of moderate size furnish most of the men. The rural church 
does not furnish men because it is a feature of rural life. The charac- 
ter of the church is the pivot on which the decision hangs. It is 
only when the church is strong that we find men in its fellowship 
turning to the ministry as a life-calling. And the reason is not hard 
to see. In the eyes of the young man the church is an estimable 
thing, because he realizes that it is a vital force in the community, 
and the ministry is an appealing life because the minister of such a 
church is of a high and inspiring type. The solution of the problem 
is found in the personal equation. Strong, sensible, sacrificing men 
make the ministry an outstanding thing. It is living a large life on 
a small scale. This seems to the country boy a life worth living and 
he enters the ministry. The question naturally arises, Will men of 
high attainment and strong gifts be willing to consecrate themselves 
to rural work? The answer lies in the fact that there are some who 
are doing just that thing. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLapp: We hope that there will now be a 
number of volunteer speakers on this most fruitful theme. I am 
glad to call upon Professo« S. Z. Batten. 


PROFESSOR S, Z. BATTEN then spoke as follows: 

Some years ago thinking men became impressed with the impor- 
tance of preserving the Adirondack forests in the state of New York. 
Scientific men showed that it was necessary for these forests to be 
preserved if the Hudson River would be maintained. All over the 
Adirondack hills there are innumerable springs that feed the head- 
waters of the Hudson. Cut off the forests and these springs would 
dry up. Let these springs dry up and the river would dwindle. 
Which thing is an allegory. 
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What these innumerable little springs are in the Adirondacks 
to the mighty Hudson, the many country churches on hill and dale 
are to the mighty stream of religious life flowing through our nation. 
Let these little churches decline and die and the religious and moral 
life of our cities will dwindle and decline. For the churches of the 
country are pouring fresh streams of life into the city churches and 
are in large part making the life of those churches. 

In the addresses that have been given the problem has been clearly 
stated and some solution has been offered. I want to lay emphasis 
upon several things that must be done for the country and the country 
church. 

We must give the country church a fair chance. A certain amount 
of competition may be a good thing, in business and in religion; 
but competition may become a hard and deadly thing. At any rate, 
this is the case with many country churches in both the East and the 
West. Many towns are badly over-churched, and as a consequence 
many churches are living at a poor dying rate. I know a town in 
Nebraska with 2,100 people and 13 churches. I was talking to one 
of my leading men about a visit to the town to make a temperance 
address. He asked me what kind of a town it was, and I replied 
that it was a “hard town,” and that it had 13 churches and 2,100 
people. He said, “Well, it is a hard town because it has so many 
churches.” That is a hard saying, but it is the simple truth. There 
are towns in our land that are simply cursed by too many churches. 
Some of these churches could well afford to die for the sake of the 
Kingdom of God. 

I believe that the time has come for the leaders of the religious 
bodies to get together and take such action as may be necessary. 
It was not pure religion that started thirteen churches in a little 
town of two thousand people; it was wicked denominational rivalry. 
And the sooner we end this scandal the better for the churches and the 
better for the country. This problem cannot be solved by the local 
churches alone; and it will be a shame for us to stand by and watch 
these churches destroy one another in a struggle for survival. No 
wonder the churches in such over-churched towns find it difficult 
to obtain suitable pastors. No wonder that young ministers with 
red blood and life to invest shun such towns. 

Another thing: The time has come for us to train men for leader- 
ship in the country church. The seminaries have done noble service 
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in preparing men for the gospel ministry. But in many cases the 
seminary is training men away from the country church. The train- 
ing given in the seminary has the city churches in view. The country 
church demands a special leadership today, and this the seminary 
is not giving. Then the professors in the seminaries are anxious 
to have their graduates “well placed.” This means that the 
stronger men are placed in the cities, and only the “left overs” go 
to the country. This is all wrong and should be changed. The 
country churches need strong men today, well trained and with a gift 
for leadership. 

Some time ago I wrote to the president of one of our theological 
seminaries suggesting that some courses be given for men who should 
be pastors in country churches. In a few days I received a curt 
reply objecting to my criticism and stating that the seminaries were 
doing this very thing. About the same time I received a letter from 
a state superintendent in a state not far from this seminary, from 
which a number of its students come, in which he stated that he did 
not know a single pastor in the state who was leading a country 
church in any form of effective community service. Either the theo- 
logical seminaries must provide courses that will train men for this 
effective leadership or we must have a new kind of theological 
seminary. 

One other thing. In many of our states the agricultural depart- 
ment of the state university holds an institute every year. In some 
states the state university offers a church workers’ conference in 
connection with the institute. In some of the western states the 
churches pay the expenses of a number of active young pastors to 
attend these institutes. We should encourage all this; we should 
use the state university; and we should make it possible for many 
men to attend these institutes. 

The question of the country church is a question of leadership. 
We must honor the work of the country pastor and must recognize 
him in our denominational councils and at our state conventions. 
We should expect strong and competent young men to select the 
country church as a life work. We must train men for efficient and 
fruitful leadership in the country community. Too many young 
men shun the country and sigh for the city. Too many regard the 
country church as a stepping-stone to something larger. Asa matter 
of fact the average city pastor is the most insignificant man in the 
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community and is wholly lost in the crowd. But the country pastor 
who has ability and leadership can be the most potent man in the 
community and can mold life at its very beginnings. The country 
church demands a new type of pastors today—men who will be 
community leaders and builders. And the country church offers the 
young man of ability and consecration a field and a career worth 
while. 


Rev. W. P. Bartiertt, of Enfield, N.Y., then spoke as follows: 

I may not say anything worth hearing, but I have been nearly 
forty years in the country ministry, and have reared five children, 
and have done so on a salary of but four to five hundred dollars. 
I am living now on a four-hundred dollar salary. I agree that it 
would be lovely and ideal if we could really federate our small churches. 

I went into a little church in western Massachusetts and pried 
the door open there, and preached the gospel for a year for $225. 
My wife, my youngest boy, and I lived and kept a rig on that, and 
got out alive. When I had been there a little while, a man said to 
me, “The Methodists and Baptists ought to federate.” I said, “I 
will agree to it, if they will. Will you joinit?” ‘Oh, no, that is none 
of my business.” There was not one person in either of those churches 
who would entertain the federated idea. I find the country churches 
do not want to be led, and when they cannot lead their minister he 
is ready to leave, hoping elsewhere to find a church that wishes a 
leader. 


VicE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: We shall now have the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. T. H. King, of Trumansburg, N.Y. 


Mr. T. H. Kine, of Trumansburg, N.Y., then spoke as follows: 

I did not intend to say anything, but could not very well keep 
silent on this topic. 

About forty-eight years ago I united with a little country church. 
It was a community where there was only one church. It was a 
community where I knew there were those who would not go out 
from that place to other communities. There was a city church 
near me, but the Lord led me to take an‘interest in that little country 
church. I have been there regularly and at work ever since—for 
- some forty-six or eight years now. I want to relate one experience. 
We are half-way between Rochester and Hamilton seminaries, and 
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get a good many begging letters from each place for the support 
of men going into the ministry. We had a pastor one year, who 
was like too many pastors—he did not know anything at all about 
country life. He could not afford to keep a horse, and so he went 
and borrowed one among the farmers when he wanted to make calls. 
He did not know how to harness or to unharness a horse. I found 
two or three of the brethren unwilling to allow him to have a horse. 
One said to me that he came and called on the man and asked for 
the privilege of taking a horse, and the man hitched it up for him, 
and then, in the evening, when he came in after a day’s hard work, 
he found the horse there hitched to a post and he had to go out and 
unharness it. This shows how little some country pastors under- 
stand the country community. 

I wrote both to Hamilton and to Rochester, and said to the men 
there, if you will educate country pastors so that they can harness 
and unharness a horse, you may put me down for ten dollars a year, 
as long as I live. 

The point is this, a country pastor has to be in touch with the 
country people. 

There is no question about one thing—that there is no class of 
people in America today, that have more religious ideas, and higher 
aspirations, and are more in touch with Nature, and Nature’s God, 
than the man in the country; but he is independent—he is, perhaps, 
too independent. His conditions have made him independent. 
He is monarch of all he surveys; he manages his own business and 
develops these qualities. Those qualities having been developed, 
that man has to be carefully handled, but he can be handled, if the 
pastor is in touch with him. 

We have had a pastor who would pitch hay for half a day; he 
would pick peaches; he had an interest in every man; but he left, 
because he got more salary somewhere else. 

This is a serious matter. I believe the Agricultural College in 
this city is doing more today for the country church than all the 
pastors are doing in this community. I believe Uncle John Spencer, 
who has just passed on to another life, was doing more for the children 
and the inhabitants of the rural districts with which he was in touch 
than any one pastor, with few exceptions, within a radius of a hundred 
miles. 

Now, we have got to throw off a good many of these denomi- 
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national disagreements. We have got to get down to the real Chris- 
tianity that Christ taught. But we cannot do it, if we are too 
strong Baptists, or Methodists, or Presbyterians—or anything else. 


VICE-PRESIDENT Capp: We have here with us today a man 
who for many years was the pastor of one of the grandest churches 
in this community—a church which has done things—and Dr. Fiske 
has done things, and has printed things in our newspapers that 
have had wide influence. Dr. Asa S. Fiske, former pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Ithaca, will now address you. 


Dr. FIsKE then spoke as follows: 

I believe, brethren and friends, that the problem of the rural 
church is the greatest religious problem of our land today. As one of 
the brethren has just said, if the springs in the Adirondacks dried up, 
the Hudson River would disappear. If these little churches in the 
country—which are springs to feed our big churches—are going to 
fail, our big churches are going to follow suit. 

In the first place, our boys, having come out of the theological 
seminaries, do not come to these little churches with the idea that 
they have a mission to perform right there. They come to stay 
until they. get a call to some city church. They stay perhaps two 
or three years, and then have their call to a church at a larger salary 
and the people in the little church will say, “‘ Yes, that is your devoted 
minister. He was doing a good work here, but he got a bigger salary, 
and so he leaves us to do the best we can.”” They lose their faith 
in the ministry itself. 

Another point is, that over-churching the rural district is the 
source of the disregard, and even contempt, for these churches, in 
the communities in which they are placed. A beneficent whirlwind 
came to a little community in the Central West and where there 
were three churches, a Presbyterian, a Baptist, and a Methodist, 
this whirlwind took up the Presbyterian church bodily—destroyed 
it; whereupon the Baptists lost their animosity toward the Presby- 
terians, and invited them to worship with them, and asked the 
Presbyterian minister to alternate with their own pastor. Union 
services were held. The community at large went to church and 
filled it. So, after an experience of some months in this matter, 
while the Presbyterians were planning to rebuild their church, they 
became so happily united that the Presbyterians finally dropped the 
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idea of building at all, and decided that they would work and worship 
together. Attracted by the success of that union, the Methodists 
fell into line. The three pastors said: “If one stays and the other§ 
go, there will be a divisive element of dissatisfaction.” So they 
put their heads together, and said, “We will all resign, and recom- 
mend this community-congregation to get a good Christian minister 
who is not Baptist, Presbyterian, or Methodist.” And they did so, 
and that church has been going on most prosperously until now. 

A president of one of the colleges in central New York once said 
that the best thing he knew of that could be done for Christianity 
in the state would be the destruction of one-half of the houses of 
worship, under such circumstances that they could not be rebuilt- 
He stirred up protest, but he was right. 

You can go anywhere within a radius of twenty miles—in any 
direction from Ithaca—and see little communities split up between 
two, three, or four churches, and each of them not average an attend- 
ance of forty people on any Sunday morning. Yet they are in rich 
farming communities, and they are, some of them, old churches that 
used to be strong and efficient throughout the community. Their 
little successors just run lines of schism through the community, 
and engender bitterness and strife to the hurt of all. 

I know a town of that sort not twenty-five miles away, where 
there are three of these churches. I have visited that community 
from house to house, and have found that three out of four of the 
families in the district of four miles’ radius have nothing whatever 
to do with any church—either for themselves or their children. 
They are neither in Sunday school nor church, simply because these 
churches are petty, useless, and worse, in their un-Christian rivalries 
and antagonisms. One of these churches once had over 230 members. 
Two years ago it had diminished until there were only 16 resident 
members, with only one male communicant, he old and infirm, and 
all the rest were ladies, mostly beyond the age of sixty years. 

I wrote a letter a short time ago to the Secretary of our Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, and said to him, what I believed to 
be true, that more than one-half of all the home mission offerings, 
gathered with difficulty and sacrifice, were worse than thrown away. 

The first. thing to do is for the home mission boards of each 
denomination to say to every little church of that over-churched 
field, that there would be no more home missionary gifts in aid of 
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either of those three, until determined efforts had been made by them 
to get the community together in work and worship, and make one 
solid church, which would arouse interest and sympathy of every- 
body in the region. I insist that if that thing were done, there is 
Christian grace enough in the hearts of the people of those various 
denominations to make it certain that, when they could not support 
more than one church, they would soon find the joy of the common 
brotherhood in Christ and reach a self-respecting and self-supporting 
efficiency. 

I believe if our home mission boards would take that step today 
we should find that our church would become the community center 
for all social, moral, and civic advance for a wide region of rich and 
fertile country. 

I am in sympathy with what has been said today. I believe 
that the farm is the source of the development of this Republic of 
ours; and that farming is the most independent and the happiest 
business in which a man can engage. The rural church ought to 
become the farmers’ pride, joy, and helper for this world and for 
that which is to come. 


The time for the noon recess having arrived, it was voted to 
reconvene at 2 P.M. instead of at 3 P.M., in order that another 
hour might be devoted to the discussion of this most vital topic. 
Unfortunately it was impracticable to secure a detailed report of the 
discussion of that hour, although it was most profitable. The par- 
ticipants were Messrs. J. M. Clapp, W. H. Bawden, W. B. McNinch, 
J. B. Thomas, R. T. Jones, and R. C. Hull. 


THIRD DAY 
Afternoon Session 
Thursday, November 14, 1912 
3 P.M. 


Vice-President Clapp opened this session of the Congress by 
requesting Rev. S. S. Vose, of the ‘Tabernacle Baptist Church, of 
Ithaca, to offer prayer. 


Rey. Mr. VosE led in prayer. 
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VicE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: The subject for discussion this after- 
noon is “The Efficient Christian Life.” The first paper will be read 
by Rev. Frank A. Smith, of Elizabeth, N.J. 


Rev. Mr. Situ then read as follows: 


THE EFFICIENT CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The temper of this present age is utilitarian. In every form of 
activity there is a demand for results. ‘‘What is its use?” “What 
is it good for?” “What can it do?” are the questions men and 
women ask. And religion like everything else must meet the chal- 
lenge which demands proof of its worth. Its utility is questioned— 
sharply by those who always balance profits, cynically by those who 
measure life by pleasure, desperately by those who beat their wings 
against the bars of stressful conditions. Democracy demands 
efficiency, and the religion of democracy must have power to produce 
results. Utility is no less the ideal of Jesus when he says, “herein 
is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit.” Fruit is the test of 
efficiency, and it is significant that the divine penalty for fruitlessness 
and the human repudiation for inefficiency result in the same thing— 
“‘to be cast forth and withered.” 

The mission of Jesus was to give spiritual efficiency to life. Every 
life must meet this test. There is personal efficiency manifested in 
strength of character, and economic efficiency seen in the quality of 
one’s industry, and domestic efficiency or the happiness and security 
of one’s home, and political efficiency or the sterling qualities of one’s 
citizenship. But behind all these lie moral and spiritual problems. 
Woven in the warp of these common tasks is the woof of great ethical 
and religious needs. The satisfaction of this eternal element is the 
first condition needful to bring increased efficiency in all that we call 
life. To save men is to set them free from the bonds of incomplete- 
ness, uselessness, and weakness. The salvation of Jesus was lifting 
the moral and spiritual burdens that render life powerless and 
unfruitful. “Iam come that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” His goal was Christian efficiency. 

The efficiency of our Lord was strikingly complete. Men heard 
his call and left their occupations and homes to follow him. His 
consolations were sufficient for breaking hearts, his forgiveness 
brought the sinner a sense of freedom, he kindled joy in those who 
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sat by the ashes of sorrow, peace came to souls rent with strife, faith 
that had fainted became profitable, mountain peaks of prayer were 
revealed so enduring that from their heights ever since men have lifted 
hands of faith, his love met with a response that dared to the utmost, 
and weakness was changed to power. Religion in his hand becomes 
efficient for his own day, and even unto the end of the days. Brief 
was his career, only the shreds of a program survive his dreary death, 
yet we feel no sense of incongruity when he cries from the cross, 
“Tt is finished.” This is no vision haloed by time’s perspective, for 
those who knew him in the flesh declared “he hath done all things 
beautifully well.” 

The climax of our Lord’s efficiency was his redemptive sacrifice. 
All the pathways of his life led to Calvary’s summit. All that went 
before foreshadowed that supreme sacrifice. Jesus believed that he 
was the Christ. He saw himself and his passion as embodying the 
very heart of a redeeming God. He offers up his life upon the cross 
bearing the sins of the world. He enters into the shadows of woe 
and death with a sacrifice that must be efficient to break the power 
of sin. The cross is his crux. To fail here would be to fail in all. 
He does not substitute his power for our weakness, but he vitalizes 
us for a larger and more Godlike potency. His redemption must 
not only be sufficient, it must also be efficient. And men have 
responded to the appeal of the cross. Those who beheld his death 
were imbued with a new zeal. From them despairing souls caught the 
message of life, lived on higher levels and believed, and through 
the ages men have found that the cross is “the power of God unto 
salvation unto everyone that believeth.” The climax of Christian 
efficiency is Christ’s cross. 

That which gave redemptive efficiency to the cross was love. 
Christ was a gift from the love of the father. Through Calvary as 
through a window we perceive God’s eternal self-devotion to his 
children. Instead of being shut up with our guesses about God, 
the Christian feels that God comes to him in Jesus, and reveals him- 
self especially at the point where Jesus makes his supreme impression 
in the cross. As we face Christ crucified we confront a God who 
feels the shame of his children’s sins, and a quivering, laden heart 
which carries the world. God seems hidden from us in this world in 
which we live, for we neither see his face nor hear his voice. But at 
Calvary we discover under the seeming harshness and aloofness of 
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this world a burning sense of purity and truth, and a heart of tender 
and sincere devotion, and we know that God is love. The immanent 
God nowhere manifests his presence so clearly as in love. 

Herein is seen also the power that gave efficiency to Jesus’ mission. 
He was a lover of men. He saw beneath the long drift of sin the 
magnificence of human nature as men discover hidden temples under 
the sand drift of the desert. The men whose vulgarity repels us, 
whose ignorance offends us; the drudge, the boor, the social parasite; 
people who have no qualities of grace or manner to lend them interest, 
common place people with their limitations, whos every sorrows 
have the dull uniformity of conventional mourning—it was these he 
loved. The things for which men usually strive he esteemed of little 
worth. He cared nothing for praise or honor, he made no provision 
for the continuance of his teaching, for he had no higher aim in view 
than to make himself loved. And because his whole life was 
the incarnation of the divine heart, and because it was revealed on 
the cross, his mission was unparalleled in its efficiency among men. 

The efficiency of the cross is potent in this day because the motive 
of the cross remains. God still “commends his love toward us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” That which we 
mean by the word “God” lays hold of us at Calvary; for God means 
love—redeeming, transforming, transfiguring. “Greater love hath 
no man than this that a man lay down his life for his friends,”’ and no 
man can fail to be touched by such wondrous friendship. Jesus 
counted on no machinery to utilize his redeeming sacrifice among 
men, only as he could awaken love in their hearts. He was confident 
that if God’s love was disclosed in his cross our consciences would 
respond—it would be our bounden duty. His confidence has been 
justified. Like the sun lifting the waters to the clouds, like the sun 
falling on tempest-shaken drops of rain till they answer back in 
rainbow colors so ‘“‘we love him because he first loved us.” 

Several things emerge from this study of Jesus’ efficiency. He 
came to give Christian efficiency to life, the climax of his work was in 
his redemptive sacrifice, and his passion is efficient because it reveals 
and kindles love. But this is also the ideal and method and motive 
of the efficient Christian life. “It is enough for the disciple that he 
become as his master.” What is Christian efficiency? It can be 
nothing less than the attempt to live a life whose spirit and method 
reproduce as accurately as possible the method and spirit of Jesus. 
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Across the sinful changes of men’s hearts, across the cruelty and injus- 
tice of society, sweep the words, “as the master.” The Christian life 
must be efficient if it is anything. ‘I have chosen you and appointed 
you that you should go and bear fruit.” Our efficiency must be in 
the terms of Jesus—a redemptive sacrifice inspired by love. 

The Christian life means religious efficiency. Faith nourishes 
the soul out of feebleness and immaturity, making life purposeful and 
useful. Love is rescued from romance and made a working hypothesis 
to regulate 4 man’s interests with those of his neighbor. Prayer 
possesses reality, a confidence that the human touch on divine power 
is operative and efficient. Forgiveness threshes the selfishness out 
of the heart and brings men into harmony with the Father. Congola- 
tion heals the hurt heart, else it is a pitiable failure. Strength, joy, 
and peace are sufficient for the soul serving under stress and storm. 
Power nerves the soul till it says, “I can, in Christ I can.” By such 
as these do we “run and not be weary, walk and not faint.” 

The Christian life must be efficient in two realms of action: first 
in the inner life and then in social relations. 

An efficient Christian life will meet the requirements which 
Christian consciousness expects of the individua). ‘There is efficiency 
and there is also Christian efficiency. The problem of the conscien- 
tious man is to be both Christian and efficient. The two are not 
naturally partners, and at times they are widely divorced. Too 
often, alas! our efficiency clouds the glory of our Christianity. The 
value set on eternal things may be sordid, the motives which govern 
life may bring seeming success, but they may also be mean and 
ignoble, the spiritual may be crowded to make shelf space for wares 
that appeal to the present. Too often, alas! our Christianity is a lame 
excuse for our lack of efficiency. The soul may be living on low levels, 
working under low pressures, traveling on low gears, but Christian 
efficiency demands the best of our powers dedicated to a Christian end 
and utilized by a Christian method. The still small voice calls 
through the empty courts of our incompleted temple, “life, more 
abundant life.” 

For this reason the redemptive process must be effective for the 
whole man. Every avenue of thought and action must terminate 
at the cross. ‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that 
Isay?” The infidelity most to be feared is not that of the academy 
or the grove, but that which takes refuge under the shadow of his 
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great name and yet refuses to bear the cross. Men may be slow of 
heart, with low beginnings and gradual advance, but if the cross is 
the power of God there must be a constantly rising tide. The 
efficiency of the cross is revealed in its power to redeem the individual, 
to curb his tempers, to regulate his moods, to consume his insincerities. 
The cross stands for bearing our own cross, the regnancy of self- 
denial in the hour when efficiency and Christian principle clash, and 
efficiency is limited that the Christian life may be more efficient. It 
comes in the call of the Master to be his witnesses, by which he means 
his exhibits, and the trademark thereon is the print of the nails. 

The cross has not lost its appeal, even under the corrosion of the 
centuries. We have a sense of personal connection with this supreme 
tragedy. The motives of Christ’s murderers seem strangely familiar 
to us, for they have all at one time or another dwelt in our hearts. 
The low impulse, the blind prejudice, the dark suspicion, the stony 
indifference which dominate us, are one with the cruel combination 
of human hate and misunderstanding that drove the nails in the 
hands and feet of the Son of Man. The drop of water that refreshes a 
flower is one with the freshet that devastates a city. But though we 
are the participants of its guilt we are also the sharers of its love. 
Other motives are awakened that are strangely akin to God—grati- 
tude, forgiveness, repentance, peace, and life become new things under 
the spell of him “who loved us and gave himself for us.’”’ We are 
responsible for the cross, but we also share its efficiency. 

The knowledge that we are partakers of the glory of the cross as 
well as its shame gives Christian efficiency to life. His great love 
awakens love. Commonplace men and women are transformed into 
saints, humble fishermen become the spiritual teachers of the centuries, 
obscure people put forth such blooms of sacrifice that their fragrance 
fills the world, dull lives flash out like great sweeping lights across 
the night. The greatest marvel of history is that his love has power 
to kindle similar sacrifices after all the years. Said Henry Martin 
as he left for his mission field, ‘Now watch me burn out.’”’ There 
are many remembered for their great service to the cause of humanity 
who would have been long since forgotten had they not surrendered 
to this love. Men on low levels have been lifted from depths of 
selfishness to heights of usefulness, like a vessel in a lock which the 
incoming waters raise to the level of its onward way. 

But the sphere of Christian efficiency widens and in the broader 
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horizon the Christian life must find its efficiency in helpful relation 
to others. There must be social efficiency. The redemptive motive 
must include a transformed world without, as well as a transformed 
heart within. We have a personal relation to the crucified, but that 
personal relation is true for every other man. There is a lane of light 
from yonder moon across the waters to our feet, but there is also a 
silvery path for every other man. John Bunyan says that when 
Christian started from the City of Destruction he bore a heavy 
burden on his back and it remained, until at the foot of the cross it 
loosed itself and rolled away. But there are Christian burdens 
incident to this century of which John Bunyan knew nothing. They 
exist not because every man is responsible to God, but because every 
man is a part of the social order, and no man can leave the City of 
Destruction just to save his own soul. 

Christian efficiency has its social obligation. The cross of Christ 
has put new values on men, and we must esteem them not in the light 
of their industrial worth, but in the light of their infinite worth to him. 
Where great shuttles fly to and fro, the outstanding fact is not looms 
but men; not the number of yards produced, but the type of character 
fostered by that particular kind of work. ‘For how much better 
is a man than a sheep!” The cross lays on Christian efficiency this 
added strain: that it is not enough simply to develop a normal 
type of Christian life, but also that those who have lost faith in Chris- 
tianity as an efficient force may be assured of its power. ‘Other 
sheep I have who are not of this fold and they must hear my voice.” 
The unfolded, shepherdless multitudes are our Lord’s challenge to our 
love and zeal. For the redemptive process must not only vindicate 
itself in the individual life, but it must rise regnant amid the circum- 
stances that impinge upon life. 

This is the brother for whom Christ died. His redemption is 
our concern, and Christian efficiency must seek to lift his load. This 
brother for whom Christ died is caught in the whirring wheels of 
modern life. He can do only one kind of work, and he is not free to 
labor where he will. The increasing needs of his family and the 
increasing cost of everything that his family needs sweep him along 
on a tide of doubt onto the shoals’of despair and distrust. Any 
man who will give his sympathetic attention to these stressful condi- 
tions will help that man to a faith in God which will profit him. ‘We 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” The cross which 
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reveals love also says “must.” He has done his duty by us, but if 
we have been redeemed we must do all that love prompts, without 
feeling that we are going beyond our duty. Failure to recognize 
and meet the claims of men is want of conformity to the conscience 
of God as shown in Christ. 

How fully Jesus recognized the need of social efficiency in the 
Christian life is shown in his last great prayer: “For their sakes I 
sanctify myself.”” So appealing were men’s needs that he was led 
to the utmost of self-denial that his redemption might be equal to 
their emergencies. And we for their sakes must likewise sanctify 
ourselves. The open pages of my Bible are rich with the treasures 
of truth. But behind the pages I see the brother for whom Christ 
died. Strong men amid the forests hewed the trees that gave the 
page. Brawny men in foundries, amid smoking furnaces, cast the 
type. Deft men by whirring presses set page and type together. 
And I read, ‘“‘God is love’; ‘One is your master and all ye are 
brethren.” These men, loved of their families, patient under toil, 
with great elemental virtues, strong in their loves and hates, are 
“the brother for whom Christ died.” And for their sakes I must 
sanctify myself, for their redemption is the task of an efficient 
Christian life. 

Here again the redemptive agent is love. There can be no real 
social efficiency without it. But to love our fellow-men is a difficult 
task—there is none harder. So difficult is it that few have succeeded 
to a degree sufficient to attract attention. If Christian love is simply 
an emotion, it is impossible, for men of different temperaments 
cannot have an affection for each other any more than oil has an 
affinity for the ocean. Jesus regarded love as a principle of action, 
of benevolent action. The desire to help and serve others when 
crystallized into action is the very dynamic of the Christian life. 
We find it in the yearning of Jesus, in his compassion for the 
multitude. For only through compassion can we understand those 
who differ from us or love them at all. And it was the fact that they 
were as sheep without a shepherd that caught Jesus. They had 
missed their way for lack of guidance, they were wandering and 
unprotected. Love is best described as compassion. 

This is what we call (soci Tove) How long the centuries before 
it was recognized! It must be the incarnation of the cross. The 
socially redemptive life must be efficient in love. The world is dark 
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and|we are told “ye are the light of the world”; we must let the light 
shine. The world is in decay and we hear “ye are the salt of the 
earth’; we must rub the salt in. Somewhere in the darkness there 
is a sick soul calling; it is “the brother for whom Christ died,’ and 
we must lay down our lives. No power short of love can render 
such a service efficient. It is the supreme test of Christian efficiency 
when we voluntarily elect to share men’s struggles. It is the highest 
sainthood when we help them to rise. There is no other way by 
which the passion of our Lord can be translated into the terms of 
human experience. When we labor in love for men’s redemption we 
also fill up behind of the sufferings of Christ. / 

So then\social love is the regenerating power of the world, and the 
efficient agent by which Christ’s redemptive work is accomplished. / 
It is the method Jesus chose when he would give his cross efficiency, 
and it is the weapon by which he has conquered thus far. It will not 
do to declare that it is inefficient until the world gives it a fair trial. 
This is certain, that society has been at its highest level in those days 
when men followed it most closely. Paton in the Fiji Islands trans- 
forms men by simple love. General Booth in London touches the 
lowest of the low and projects a Christian service and program that 
is an efficient reproduction of Christ’s redeeming work. And any man 
who will seek to make Christ’s cross real in love to his brother will 
discover he has found the efficient Christian life. It is God’s simple 
but God’s wonderful way. 

It will not do to declare that this is impractical. Christian social 
love can be practiced, because it is being practiced every day. And 
because it is a God-commanded Jaw it is assured in its efficiency and 
its results. The practical efficiency of every act of life rests on the 
sure foundation of God’s nature. ‘“‘God is love, and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God and God in him.” He who seeks to doa 
Christlike act for his neighbor finds that his life has become efficient 
in the largest sense. He brings himself nearer to the heart of the 
Father whose child he is in Jesus Christ. He brings hope and peace 
to the brother for whom Christ died. And‘he helps his brother to 
realize, with a larger and firmer faith, that there is a God who cares. 
And this is the efficient Christian life‘ 

VICE-PRESIDENT Cxiapp: I did not notice that our President 
had come in; but I will now ask Mr. Newman to come to the plat- 
form and introduce the next speaker. 
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PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The next paper will be read by Professor 
John H. Strong, of Rochester, N.Y. 


PROFESSOR STRONG then read as follows: 


THE EFFICIENT CHRISTIAN LIFE 


What is “the efficient Christian life”? What is that life like, 
which is potent to accomplish the object at which Christianity aims ? 
For that is what “efficiency” means. Efficiency is a relation between 
a person or thing and an end. The efficiency of an engine is its 
power to accomplish the end for which the engine exists; and an 
account of efficiency in such a case would make the end clear, and 
then point out the features, qualities, and resources of the engine 
enabling it to accomplish this. With Christianity the course would 
not be otherwise. 

This is a practical, not a scholastic topic. If it were not such, 
I should not care to touch it. There is no time, with the tasks and 
responsibilities which the world abroad and at home presses upon 
us, and with the pressure of our own natural handicaps, to theorize. 
We have no more time nor right to theorize than we have to dream. 
We are confronted with a challenge; and the question is, whether 
we are equipped, in the age in which God has put us, to fulfil to the 
world the promises which Christianity in her documents has made. 

No one can speak of the efficient Christian life without compunc- 
tion; yet no one need speak of it without hope, vast hope, in view of 
the nature of Christianity as comprehended in the living Person of 
his Redeemer. Christianity cannot fail—if we have it in its essence. 
No one to whom God has granted any glimmering of knowledge of 
its supernatural resources fears that it may fail. “Efficiency” 
seems not too exacting, but too weak and earthborn a word to set 
forth the superabounding adequacy of Christianity to meet any 
test that may be applied to it. Christianity is Christ; and Christ 
is not inefficient in the life of the humblest disciple whom he has 
graciously led through the stern tests of a genuine experience into a 
knowledge of himself. 

The efficient Christian life; what are its marks? I venture to 
bring only three, and with each would link a corroborative word 
from the Master. And first, the efficient life is a life utterly subor- 
dinated, a life under authority. With this I would link a word from 
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Christ: ‘‘A disciple is not above his master, nor a servant above 
his lord” (Matt. 10:24). 

The word which I have quoted was spoken in another connection. 
It was intended to prepare the Twelve for the sufferings which were 
before them. They were being sent out as sheep in the midst of 
wolves. Their enemies would hale them before the hostile tribunals 
of governors and kings. Their nearest relatives would deliver them 
up to death. But these were Christ’s experiences as well as theirs, 
and a servant was not above his lord. 

It is the relationship, however, not the context, that concerns us. 
I do not care to rehearse the sufferings which men have undergone 
in setting up the Kingdom of God, or the sufferings men will undergo: 
I wish only to point out the elementary relationship in which we stand 
to Christ as disciple to Master and servant to Lord. And here let 
us frankly and honestly admit that just as surely as efficiency is 
possible only in the realm of service, just so surely service itself is 
the activity of a servant, i.e., of a subordinate, of one who does another’s 
will rather than his own. 

When we speak of service, we generally think of the function. 
Let us magnify the function, but let us not forget the relation. Service 
is the work of one whose will is subordinated to the will of another. Is 
that not true? Is it not fundamental? I know of no guaranty but 
this, that the disciple will be intent on the same things as his Master; 
and if no unanimity, how efficiency? Even Christ was subordinated 
in the work which he came to do: “I came not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me.” This is the heart of that wonder- 
ful description of him in the second chapter of Philippians, where 
Paul shows that, though existing “in the form of God,’’ he humbled 
himself, and ‘“‘took the form of a servant.” Will anything short of 
this make for efficiency with others ? 

If Christ was subordinated, how much more must we be ourselves ? 
Was I, when I was born, born into pre-established harmony with the 
will of Christ ? Even when I became a Christian, did all my instincts, 
habits of thought, plans, fall into immediate and exact accord with 
his will for me? This is why we must have authority in religion. 
Men do not yet stand prepared to do spontaneously what has here- 
tofore only succeeded in getting done with the aid of the instructions 
and commands of a higher power. We are told that authority in 
religion is dead; that we ought to say nothing about authority in 
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connection with the missionary propaganda. Do men get to the 
foreign field with whom Christ’s authority has nothing to do? Do 
men serve him there into whose thought and will certain great com- 
mands of his have not woven stern and heroic threads? How many 
missionaries could stand on this platform and confess that it was the 
authority of Christ, ploughing through the superficial tangle of their 
own selfish plans and wishes, that took them to the lands where 
they have served God with such joy and power? “All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth!’ That is what 
determined them in the critical hour when they realized that there 
could be no efficiency for them unless they submitted to the relation- 
ship which efficiency involves. 

We shall make Christianity easy for men in proportion as we 
make it hard; and in proportion as we make it hard we shall make 
it efficient. The opposite course is the bane of our churches. Men 
are encouraged to think that they can come into the Christian life 
with the great crises of submission and surrender still in the future. 
Consecration is a virtue of the Christian life, not its precondition, 
and the earlier unconsecrated and unsubmitted life is thus glorified 
into a life of regal and rightful independence of God. How do the 
Scriptures represent an unconsecrated life? As a life of rebellion. 
Do you reward rebels when they lay down their arms? Do you 
give the burglar a bright gold medal for virtue when he submits to 
the officer who lays his hand on his shoulder? Submission is the 
first step in the renunciation of wrong and the reinstatement of 
rightful authority. Service comes later. A man cannot serve 
society until he submits to society; and you and I cannot serve 
Christ until we submit to Christ. The man who hopes to live the 
efficient Christian life while still leaving it optional whether he will 
submit to Christ’s plan for his life or not does not understand Chris- 
tianity. He is creating some new religion with which Christ has 
nothing to do. 

Men do not have to be Christ’s servants. Men do not have to 
be efficient. If they will be efficient servants, I can see no way to 
this unless Christ can absolutely command them. This is why he 
was always checking men from avowing themselves his servants 
when he saw that they did not mean what they said. “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” Or again, “Which of you, desiring 
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to build a tower, doth not first sit down and count the cost 2” No 
one could ever say that Christ had not set the cost of efficiency plainly 
before him. But if Christ has been sternly faithful with disciples, 
why should not disciples be sternly faithful with themselves? Why 
not allow that efficiency cannot belong to a life which they plan with 
occasional reference to him? Efficiency belongs to the life he plans. 
For his plan is a system, and efficiency belongs to the total plan. 
There are men and women who would not be abashed at disrupting 
God’s whole economy, so lost are they to the fundamental relationship 
of subordination which real efficiency involves. No wonder the 
plan of God halts—has halted for ages; and after nineteen hundred 
years there is a world unrenewed, unsubdued to his gracious reign! 

No, efficiency means going down into the grave and dying to 
the old life of willing and choosing. 


Our wills are ours, we know not how: 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 


A young woman on whom I was once pressing this obligation said to 
me, ‘“‘It seems like self-asphyxiation.” Let us take Paul’s word,- 
and call it crucifixion. There is no option for those who aspire to 
be efficient but to mount the cross and stretch out their arms to be 
crucified. I shall not hint yet at the life that glows and beckons 
from beyond that cross. Thank God, for every crucifixion there is 
a resurrection. For every cross there is a crown, and not in heaven 
but here and now. Let us not talk of sacrifice: there is no sacrifice 
in our dealings with him. Every sacrifice is a realization, every 
renunciation a glorious discovery of the things for which we were 
made. Nothing dies when one mounts that cross but what ought to 
die, and ought to have died long ago. And therefore Christ invites 
men to it. Therefore he points them to an altar, built, it may be, 
out of the wrecks of plans and wishes once theirs, on which they may 
lay themselves, that not their blind and perverse wills but his good 
and acceptable and perfect will may be done through lives which he 
can so wonderfully use and glorify. And this is the first door into 
efficiency, as surely as those words are true which the ancient seer 
said of him: ‘His servants shall serve’him!”’ 

In the second place, the efficient Christian life is a life to which 
Christ reveals his secrets in the reality of a glowing fellowship. With 
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this also may I link a word from the Master: “No longer do I call 
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you servants; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth; 
but I have called you friends, for all things whatsoever I heard from 
my Father I have declared unto you” (John 15:15). 

It is not enough that there should be a program of efficiency in 
the New Testament. That program must be validated and verified 
by an experience of the central fact revealed there. Many a man 
has lost his New Testament through the processes of modern study, 
and has had it given back to him by Christ’s personal self-revelation. 
And here it needs plainly to be realized that the fellowship of Christ 
is not something into which a man advances by dint of the hard use 
of his powers: it is a revelation: it is something which Christ vouch- 
safes to the man who has passed the stern tests of discipleship. He 
humbled himself to become a servant; but he is made a friend, 
and that in an intimacy of relationship which knows neither secrets 
nor reservations, but only the boundless and incessant revelations 
of perfect love. 

And a fellowship like this is no conscienceless invention, put 
into the mouth of Jesus and into the imaginations of his followers 
by dreamy and irresponsible fanatics, but what God had been pre- 
paring for his people from the most ancient times. We recall the 
prophet who said that when the Christ should come, he should be 
called “Immanuel, God with us’”’: the ministry of Jesus was, from 
the beginning, the fulfilment of that prediction. Listen: “And he 
appointed twelve, that they might be with him, and that he might send 
them out.” “That he might send them out ’’—and therefore he called 
them ‘“‘apostles,” sent ones, to keep ever before them their mission. 
But before that, and foremost ever: “That they might be with 
him.’ The story of those three years is the story of that simple 
and magnanimous relationship. He was with them less as a superior 
than as an equal. How free toward him they felt themselves, as 
they ate with him, slept with him, journeyed with him, endured 
with him. If Jesus instructed them, they did not hesitate to instruct 
him. If he rebuked them, they did not hesitate to rebuke him. 
“Send her away!’’ they command, annoyed, forsooth, by the sorrow- 
ful importunity of the Syro-Phoenician woman. At Caesarea Philippi 
we hardly know at one time who is master, Jesus or Peter. And 
his authority? It was there, like the iron framework behind the 
graceful lines of a building, like the solid rock underneath the budding 
and blossoming ground. Behind the gentlest tones of Jesus lay the 
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great and undisputed fact of the authority of God; but all enshrined 
in a life and a love whose overflow broke down all barriers and drew 
them irresistibly to him. And therefore he said as the separation 
of death was approaching, “I go to prepare a place for you, that 
where I am, there ye may be.”’ Therefore he prayed in his last high- 
priestly prayer: “Father, I wish that they whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am, that they may behold my glory.” There- 
fore in the same breath that uttered the Great Commission he said: 
“T am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”’ And 
perhaps some of us henceforth may be inclined to make our fellow- 
ship with Christ the first thing in our life, now that we see that he 
made his fellowship with us the first thing in his life. 

Is this real? And is it efficient? I think of my friend Witter, 
once missionary to Assam, and now providentially released to return 
to Assam as a missionary and on his way thither, saying, when I 
asked about his religious life in heathen lands: ‘Everything was 
ablaze with God.” I think of Beaman, of West China, another of 
God’s noblemen, pursued down the river by violent men, diving from 
the boat to escape them, only to come up and find their knives sus- 
pended above his head. There he stood, waiting for their quick 
descent, when suddenly, why it was never known, those knives were 
lowered, and those men withdrew, leaving him in safety. “Beaman,” 
said Witter to him, “what passage of Scripture occurred to you as 
those knives hung above your head?” “Oh, Witter,” came the 
reply, “it was no passage of Scripture: God was there!” 

So, I doubt not, there are those in this very room whose lives are 
aglow with this same fellowship. Christ dictates for them their 
motives. Christ forms their plans. Christ fills their whole horizon. 
And the sweetest hours of life they know are those when, in their 
rooms apart, or in some solitude among the trees, they become 
aware of him. Oh Christ, renew to us this experience of thy friend- 
ship and fellowship today! 

One last mark of efficiency before I stop. The efficient Christian 
life is a life which believes in, and draws upon, the inexhaustible resources 
of the Supernatural. And may I link with this one last word from 
the Master: “In that day. ae shall know that I am in my Father, 
and ye in me, and I in you’ ’ (John | 1420). 

The more we reflect upon the efficiency of the life of Jesus, the 
more we realize that there is a mystery there needing to be explained. 
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That mystery might properly be explained by appeal to a deeper 
mystery hid in his Person; but Jesus himself, giving the explanation 
in a form which should be most profitable to us, says that the bound- 
less fruitfulness of his earthly life was due to his entire openness and 
susceptibility to God; and promising us a like fruitfulness, he says 
that we are to be open and susceptible to him. 

There are multitudes of men and women busy with the work of 
the Kingdom the world over, who have never awakened to the fact 
that the life that is in them is not their own. They look at some 
richly bearing tree in this fruitful fall season, and never think of 
ascribing independence to it. The rain, powers of the soil, sunlight, 
create through the channels of the trunk, twigs, and branches the 
fruit it bears. The tree receives, therefore it gives. Yet the illusion 
of their own independence is never broken. 

I am afraid of much that is called efficiency today. I see men 
and women, very busy, perspiring freely, raising a dust with their 
committees and devices and plans that one can see for miles; and 
yet, as I look at all their burdens and all their haste, I wonder whether 
the fruit that abides is in it. Modern methods—if by those we 
mean system and other—are as proper in religious work as anywhere; 
yet since the days when Moses and Elijah and John the Baptist and 
Paul sought the wilderness, and Jesus made the trees tremble with 
the intensity of his midnight prayers, real fruitfulness has not been 
produced in that fashion. God is the only Creator. He only makes 
fruit. And how are you and I to be fruit-laden branches until we 
somehow get into vital union with him ? 

A deeply taught Christian was some weeks back dealing with a 
man who was trying to come into usefulness. He was praying, and 
said, ““Oh Lord, help me, help me,” when the man of whom I have 
spoken interposed and said, “That is the same prayer that you have 
been praying vainly all these years. What you need to pray is, 
Lord Jesus, take possession of me!’’ And he prayed it, and the Lord 
took possession of him, and he is a fruitful branch today. 

And we are told that this is Mysticism! Well, when I ate my 
lunch today, I suppose it was Digestion. And when I take the train 
tonight it will be Transportation. And when I meet my classes 
tomorrow it will be Instruction—although some of them may not 
agree to that. What do I care what it is, if it is? Men and brethren, 
has it yet dawned on the Christian world that Jesus Christ, the 
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Universal Man, in whom our humanity is constituted, can enter into 
our mortal life and produce through its natural channels the love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, kindness, meekness, self-control, 
faith, which are alone enduring and communicable religion? I fear 
for all efficiency that does not begin, continue, and end in him. 
What if, when all our busy committee work is over, someone else 
must needs come along, holier than we, knowing the mind of Christ 
as we never did, and undo all that we have done to build the real 
thing in its place! Oh, let us pray in this closing hour that the Lord 
Jesus may reveal to us our relationship to him. And that he may do 
so, I repeat the last word of his that I brought you: “In that day 
ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 
“In that day!” Would that it might be today, this afternoon, in this 
closing hour, when, with the fruits of these sessions before us, and a 
world capable of salvation lying unclaimed at our feet, we wait on 
him for some word that will send us out able really to lift and save 
men. And is it not this: “In that day ye shall know”? Christian 
brothers! We are conferring about efficiency. Listen to me. We 
can give the world only what we have. And we can have only what 
we come to be. And we can come to be only what Jesus Christ, 
the Spiritual Life of all mankind, the Bread, the Water, the Light, 
the Living Vine, shares with us of his inexhaustible life. Let us not 
seek efficiency today: let us seek him! Shall we not go back to our 
churches, our schools, our homes, our prayers, our responsibilities, 
in some new sense, with him? 


VicE-PRESIDENT CLAPP: Just at this time, and before I ask 
our President, Mr. Newman, to say whatever words he has on his 
mind to say to you, I want to express to you, as a member of this 
church, our appreciation—and particularly my own appreciation— 
of the good you have done to us. 

I am so full of good resolutions—but they probably will remain 
resolutions—that I can hardly contain myself. 

I was afraid that things would have been read here, and that 
things would be said, that would not be wise to have been said; 
but I found nothing of the kind. 

I assure you that we greatly appreciate your having honored 
us, and our city, with this session—and we in this church are very 
good people—and we realize the honor you have done us. 
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If Mr. Newman were not here, I would like to say some things, 
but one thing I will say about the Presbyterians, that is, that they 
are about the best people that we have—and we have lots of good 
people—and here in Ithaca we are very largely a unit. 

In closing, I want to thank you on behalf of our church, and I 
will now ask our President, Mr. Newman, to say a few words. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN then spoke as follows: 

The sessions of this Congress have not only increased my respect 
for a great denomination, but they have also served to increase my 
respect for the Christian ministry. 

It is good to find a body of men like this devoted to the considera- 
tion of such themes, not limited by the fetters of creed or convention, 
but seeking only to find out what is true in the divine plan. Certainly 
that is a great idea. I appreciate the high intellectual order of the 
papers that have been read and of the discussions that have taken 
place. 

But, passing beyond that, I do not feel that any conference of 
church people, of church officers, of the clergy is entirely worth 
while, unless it can stand the direct test whether men come away 
from it better fitted for the work they have to do, for the life they 
have to live. No excellency or brilliancy of speech can take the place 
of the results of which I am now speaking. 

Through such experience as I have had, I have found that it 
sometimes happens that men do not go away from religious conferences 
stronger in Christian spirit, and better fitted for life. But that 
surely must be the test. Judged by that test, this conference has 
been a great success. 

I regret that it has been impossible for me to attend all of the 
sessions, not on your account, however, for you have been well 
provided for; but, because I am sorry to have missed any of them. 

I want to speak of one meeting which was typical of what I have 
just been saying: that is, the session last night. It was an inspira- 
tion. If I could have heard what you said as to the religious life 
of college men, at the time I was in college, if any man could have 
come to me, and said what you have here—that we need not be 
afraid of scientific investigation, but steadily seek after truth and 
trust that God would bring us into the light of his truth—it would 
have meant so much to me. How I regret that more of our own 
college men could not have been here to hear it! 
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There is one thing that occurs to me, in reading over your pro- 
gram, and thinking about the work of your Congress, that is, I do 
not find in the list of speakers the names of laymen; at least, I do 
not recognize them as such. Being a layman, I look at that side of 
it. How much the laymen need an opportunity for interchange of 
ideas such as these! I think, as a rule, the laymen who are most in 
evidence at religious gatherings are behind the ministers in the 
development of religious thought. I think they are, perhaps, over- 
conservative; but many ministers still cling to old forms and tradi- 
tional ways of expressing the truth, which sometimes for that reason 
loses its power. It seems to me that laymen would be glad of the 
privilege of taking part in discussions like these. 

I am glad you have been here; you have done us good. While 
there have not been as many in the audiences as we might reasonably 
have expected, I have seen, time and again, a number of the thought- 
ful people of our city, who have been interested in your discussions; 
but had it been better known, I am sure there would have been a 
large number here to have listened to them. 

I say again, that I am glad you have been here. You have been 
very welcome. You have given us honor. We shall always be inter- 
ested in the work of this Congress, in all time to come. (Applause.) 


VICE-PRESIDENT CLAppP then spoke as follows: 

We have just across the corner of the park, a large, beautiful 
room, in which twenty or thirty men, of various denominations—and 
of no denomination—come together, and we discuss in the best kind 
of fashion everything pertaining to civil rights, good citizenship, and 
to the religion of Jesus Christ, and Mr. Newman is one of the big 
factors over there. 

Now I want to say that we have a man in Ithaca who has been 
here a great many years, and who has done more for Ithaca than any 
other living man. We think and say that that man is to the religious 
life of Ithaca what Dr. Andrew D. White is to the educational life of 
the city, and I am going to call on that man—who happens to be Dr. 
Jones, my little pastor. That man, as I said, has been here a long 
time—some thirty odd years. I have lived in a number of cities and 
under a number of pastors, and I have heard the great men of note, 
but I have never heard a man who manipulated me—had me at his 
fingers’ ends—as has Dr. Jones. But he never did it by his preaching 
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—although he is a grand, good preacher—and never preaches unless 
he says something, and that cannot always be said of men in the 
pulpit. But what a man is, is indicative of what he states in the 
pulpit—or anywhere else—and if it is not, then he cannot do things. 

I will now ask our pastor to speak the closing words on behalf of 
the Local Committee. 


Rev. Dr. Jones then spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, Members of the Congress:—It is very embarrassing 
to attempt to say anything after these very complimentary words of 
our brother, Mr. Clapp, yet I assure you that I appreciate his good 
will and his affection for his pastor. 

I join very heartily in what Mr. Clapp and Mr. Newman have 
said of the benefit that has come to us here from these conferences. 
It has come to our town and our church, and to me particularly. 

In the meetings that were held at Atlantic City last year, which I 
attended, I was so much affected by them, and felt they were of such 
value, that I thought I would like to have them here, and, without 
consulting with my church officers, took the liberty to invite the 
Congress to come. 

I have listened with great pleasure to all of the proceedings of 
these three days. Ihave attended several meetings of the Congress in 
the years past; but do not think I have attended any where the 
average interest has been deeper or the care taken in the preparation 
of papers greater, or where a better impression has been made upon 
the audiences listening to them, than has been the case here. 

It has always been pleasant to feel that, while the Congress has 
stood for liberty of thought, it has welcomed the strongest conserva- 
tism. Many conservatives have spoken in every meeting of the 
Congress together with the fiercest radicals. Men who have not 
agreed with many of the things said, have yet been open-minded, and 
have said their own say. The Congress has never been under the 
control of either conservatives or radicals, 

Someone said the sessions are not as largely attended now as they 
were eighteen or twenty years ago; that perhaps the time has come 
for the burial of the Congress. That may be, if we judge only from 
the attendance; but when we think that the speakers represent 
twenty-five men gathered from all sections of our western and middle 
states—men who have attained distinction in their work—and that 
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they come to meet the local community where the meetings are held, 
IT feel that that fact alone is of great worth, to say nothing of the 
printed record of the proceedings, which later are put in every man’s 
hands. 

So we feel that the Congress has had a great mission in the past, 
and will have it in the future. 

I want to say, in closing, with the brethren who have spoken before 
me from this desk, that this church has been greatly blessed in your 
coming; our different homes have been blessed; and. we will carry 
with us something of real and permanent value, which has been given 
us by your coming to Ithaca. 


PRESIDENT NeEwmMaAN: The closing words for the General 
Committee will be given by Rev. William H. Bawden, of Perth 
Amboy, N.J. 


Mr. BAawven: Mr. President and members of the Congress: 
I am reminded of the story of a boy whose father was interested in his 
progress at school, which had not been altogether to the liking of the 
latter. The father was much pleased one day when the boy, in 
response to an inquiry, said that he had attained second place in the 
class. The father was delighted, until he happened to ask how many 
there were in the class. The response was that there were but two! 
I fancy it was quite easy to find someone to speak in behalf of the 
General Committee, since almost every member thereof, myself 
excepted, has left Ithaca for home. 

I should like to emphasize the fact that we have had splendid 
meetings here in Ithaca, and to express their meaning to us as Baptists, 
and to all our Baptist churches. We have had great discussions, 
discussions that have been really worth while. It seems to me that 
these are necessary for our life as Baptists; that the Congress is a 
necessity to the denomination; that somewhere, somehow, some 
time there must be a place afforded for such discussions. And this, not 
as has been said in the past, to offer a safety-valve for the denomina- 
tion, but for the very salvation of the denomination itself. I remem- 
ber hearing or reading somewhere words to this effect, that no people 
who have neither the ability nor the inclination to discuss the great 
questions that pertain to their welfare can hope long to endure. So 
if there shall be no place where we may come together, as we have in 
this Baptist Congress for the past thirty years, for the discussion of 
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the great religious and moral questions of the day that confront us, 
we cannot hope long to endure. We are told by the astronomer that 
out in the great ocean of space that surrounds us is a host of dark 
bodies, the orbits of which occasionally cross in such a way as to bring 
about a mutual attraction, whereupon they come together with a 
great crash, developing a vast amount of heat, light, and energy. 
Those who attend the meetings of this Congress come with intense 
convictions, and when these clash there should be developed a heat, 
light, and energy that is worth while. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there ought to be given from 
the floor of this Congress some public expression on the part of the 
General Committee to its appreciation of the hospitality of Dr. Jones 
and his good people. This has been marked, not alone for its cordial- 
ity, but for its uniqueness as well. This house of worship has been the 
seat as well as the center of hospitality. For here it is that we have 
congregated, not only in public meetings, but also around the board. 
Ithaca alone has not been the seat of the Congress, for this church 
has shared this distinction. 

This meeting here in Ithaca, as well as that of last year at Atlantic 
City, seems to point to the desirability of holding the Congress in a 
large center of population, where there is a large number of Baptist 
churches, both in the city itself and in the surrounding region. 
Nothing finer for a place of meeting could be desired than Ithaca, 
considered by itself. Here is the seat of a great university. Nothing 
will be remembered by the members of this Congress with more 
‘pleasure than the visit to Cornell University, and the courtesy of 
Acting-President Crane, under whose guidance building after building 
was visited and the many things in connection therewith explained. 
Nor shall we forget the visit to the home of ex-President White, who 
last week passed his eightieth milestone, who stands for so much in 
the educational as well as in the public life of the country, who 
received us all so graciously. No, nothing may be said against Ithaca. 
And yet, in view of the meetings held, it may be asked, Where have 
been the people? Our meetings should be held preferably in great 
cities, where there are a larger number of ministers and laymen than 
we can hope to gather together in places of smaller population. 

A beautiful informality has characterized our proceedings here, 
which possibly points to a revision of our rules in interest of popularity. 
Dignity is a good thing to conserve; but the Congress is to promote 
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discussion, not dignity. Not a few have confessed that the formality 
of going forward and taking the platform has prevented them from 
participating in the discussion. I should like to suggest to our 
Executive Committee some revision of the rules whereby discussion 
may be permitted from the floor of the meeting, upon proper 
recognition. 

E pluribus unum would seem to be a good motto for our Con- 
gress. We come together from various portions of our country, each 
with his own problems, representing many different kinds and degrees 
of training. In the courteous expression of differing opinions, we 
learn not only to respect those opinions that oppose our own, but 
as well to recognize the sincerity of the personality giving them birth. 
As we separate at the close of these meetings, we shall feel more than 
ever before how much we really are brothers. 

There ought to be some recognition of the long and faithful service 
of our retiring secretary, Dr. Gessler. For many years he has stood 
unfailingly at his post. Iam very glad of the opportunity of express- 
ing in the name of the General Committee the appreciation of the 
Congress for the admirable way in which he has helped us from year 
to year. We exceedingly regret that he feels that he must lay down 
the active duties of office, while of his continued sympathy and 
co-operation we feel assured. His official presence with us has 
enriched that feeling of cordial fellowship and brotherly love which 
the members of this Congress ever feel for one another. 


PRESIDENT NEWMAN: The closing words for the Executive Com- 
mittee will now be given by Rev. Robert Chipman Hull. 


Mr. Hutt: I stand here this afternoon under the burden of a 
great responsibility which you have laid upon me. 

The Elijah who was our Secretary, to whose long and faithful 
services fitting reference has just been made, has seen fit to allow his 
mantle to fall upon shoulders which, I fear, are not as worthy as the 
shoulders of the ancient Elisha. Yet, I cannot but feel a great joy in 
undertaking to be your executive agent in this Congress, because of the 
great value I attach to the work of the Congress itself. 

Indeed, I hope I shall not be accused of unduly magnifying my 
office, if I say that the function of the Baptist Congress is more 
important than the function of any other Baptist organization. I do 
not say that the Baptist Congress is more important than the great 
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Northern Baptist Convention, or than many other of our societies. 
But, I say the function of the Baptist Congress, our thinking organiza- 
tion, is greater than the function of our more active societies, just as . 
the function of thought in a man’s individual personality is greater 
than the function of action. For if we fail to think, our action is 
misdirected and ultimately futile. It is by thought that we direct 
our activity. And Jesus said that the essence of eternal life is to 
know, God. 

The function of the Baptist Congress is to think, to lead the 
denomination in thinking. If we fail to think, and think clearly as 
Baptists, I fail to see how we can expect to do our missionary work 
effectively, or to follow that great destiny for which we believe God 
has brought this great denominational fellowship into being. We 
must know the goal of our denominational life and the method by 
which we are to pursue it. If our activity is to be profitable, our 
thought must be clear and true. 

Because of the importance of our function, I feel that in under- 
taking to be the executive agent of this Congress, I have a right to 
ask and to expect the co-operation of my brethren. 

I believe that you who have been here and enjoyed these sessions 
of the Congress will not forget the service this Congress has per- 
formed for you, and that you will not fail to support its activity by 
your contributions, and by your attendance upon its sessions, in the 
same spirit that you are willing to support our great missionary 
and educational enterprises. 

Every minister ought to be—and I should be loth to believe every 
minister is not—a contributor to our missionary and educational 
causes. Should not it be expected that our pastors shall also con- 
tribute to the Baptist Congress in the same spirit ? 

Iam more willing to undertake the burden of this office because of 
my indebtedness for what this Congress has been to my own life—for 
the inspiration of its sessions this year, last year, and every year when 
I have attended. More than the inspiration derived from a set 
program, I think the fellowship we have enjoyed has been of as much 
value to me as any of the addresses and papers which have been read. 

But I have another obligation to which I wish to give this first 
public expression. There was a time when in my ministerial life I 
chafed under what I felt were certain limitations set to my thought by 
my obligations as a Baptist minister. I felt I could not be an honest, 
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conscientious Baptist and hold certain views, that at that time 
appealed to me. I considered the question, whether I was doing 
right in remaining in the Baptist pulpit. It was at that time, when, 
discussing the matter with a brother minister, that my attention was 
directed to the Proceedings of the Baptist Congress for 1894, and to 
that splendid address of George H. Ferris on the topic “‘How Far May 
One Differ from Accepted Standards and Remain a Baptist ?” After 
reading that address I had a new sense of what the Baptist denomina- 
tion stands for, of the scope and sacredness of its principle of individual 
liberty, and never since have I had the slightest doubt of my right as 
a Baptist minister to the fullest freedom of thought. I am now sure 
that I shall be in the Baptist denomination until the day of my 
death, for I find myself completely at home and I know I could 
never make myself at home anywhere else. I don’t know whether 
as a Baptist I am of any appreciable value to the denomination, but 
it is, I feel, of great value to my life, to be able to feel at home in 
this fellowship in which I grew up as a boy, and in which my fore- 
bears had their fellowship with God and with one another. 

Do not misunderstand me. I don’t think I differ very radically 
from my Baptist brethren. But I should not like to feel that in order 
to differ from them, if my search for truth should so lead me, I should 
have to quit their fellowship. One might not care to go outdoors, and 
yet might feel exceedingly uncomfortable if the doors were locked and 
exit were made impossible. I am grateful to the Baptist Congress for 
teaching me that as a Baptist I need lock no doors upon my thought. 

It has occasionally been intimated by some of our good brethren 
that the Baptist Congress has accomplished the purpose for which it 
was organized, of vindicating our Baptist freedom to think, and that 
it has now no longer any excuse for continuing. It has outlived its 
usefulness. On the same principle, some maintain that the Baptist 
denomination has outlived its usefulness, for the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which our fathers contended, the direct responsibility of 
the individual to God, and its corollaries, liberty of conscience and 
the separation of church and state, have won today a very wide 
acceptance outside our own communion. Yet some of us believe that 
the Baptist denomination in the world, and the Baptist Congress 
within our own fellowship, must continue to emphasize the importance 
of these principles. There is no organization more soundly and 
thoroughly Baptistic than the Baptist Congress. 
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I wish, with the President of our session, that we had had more 
laymen on our program. We did have two laymen this year, but it is 
difficult to get those who are not ministers—and whose time is not so 
much at their own disposal—but we almost always have one or 
two laymen. 

We are anxious to bring to the sessions as much as we can the 
best thought both of our laymen and of our ministers to help us 
toward right thinking on the vital problems of the day. 

I close with a quotation from Lowell, already quoted in the 
Congress in 1909: 


‘All honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his worldly repute for the freedom to think; 

And then, having thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will sink t’ other half for the freedom to speak.” 


PRESIDENT NEwMAN: After the closing prayer, we will rise and 
receive the benediction, and that will be our dismissal. 
We will close with prayer by Dr. Charles H. Watson: 


Dr. Watson: O God, our Father, we have come together here 
in thy name. We have had the witness of thy presence with us in all 
of our gatherings. Our words and our thoughts, we trust, have been 
in accordance with the guidance of thy Spirit. Our delight is in thy 
truth. Our desire is that thy Spirit of truth may be continually 
guiding us. 

The great wealth of truth which thou hast put within the reach of 
our faith has filled our hearts with gratitude and gladness. All the 
things that are pure, and true and just, and lawful and honorable, and 
of good report—these things have been the subject of our thought. 
We bless thee that we have minds, that we may give them unto thee, 
and bathe ourselves in these inspired delights, and give ourselves to a 
fuller and holier service. Grant that we may cherish in our hearts the 
passion to do these things, that thou may be with us. 

O God, be with us, and knit our hearts closer together in this 
precious fellowship: a fellowship of the truth. 

May thy blessing be upon these brethren who go now to their 
homes and to their Christian tasks. 

Bless these dear brethren who have opened their hearts and their 
homes to us, and who have made us so welcome. 
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Let thy blessing rest upon this honorable church that has wel- 
comed us—and thy servant, its pastor, who has lived in the hearts 
of this people for so long, and in the confidence and respect of the 
larger city and community. 

May the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our 
hearts and minds, through the grace of Jesus the Lord, Amen. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
APRIL 1, 1913 


REGARDING THE RETIREMENT OF THE Rey. THEOpORE A. K. GEssLER, D.D. 


Whereas, Rev. Theodore A. K. Gessler, D.D., has retired from the 
position of Secretary of the Baptist Congress after seventeen years of 
service, the Executive Committee hereby records its sense of obligation 
to him and its gratitude for his long, faithful, and efficient service. 

The Secretary’s duties are by far the most continuous and arduous of 
all imposed by the Congress, comprising as they do, not only all the neces- 
sary correspondence in preparation for our meetings, but also the collecting, 
arranging, and editing of the papers and addresses for our Report. In 
fulfilling these duties Dr. Gessler has labored incessantly and devotedly; 
has shown the utmost tact and wisdom in dealing with difficult and delicate 
questions; has always brought to our deliberations the fruit of his large 
and varied experience; and by his unfailing courtesy and cordiality has 
endeared himself to us all. When it is remembered that all these services 
have been rendered to the Congress entirely without compensation and 
often at financial cost to himself, our words seem poor and weak to convey 
the sense of the debt we owe him through having enabled the Congress, 
during almost a score of years, to occupy the important and honored place 
in our denominational life which it has held through his term of office. 


The above Resolution was reported to the Executive Committee by a 
sub-committee appointed December 2, 1912, consisting of Rev. Henry 
Marshall Sanders, D.D., and Rev. Robert Chipman Hull, and was unani- 
mously adopted April 1, 1913. 

Ropert CurepMAN HULL, Secretary 
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HISTORICAL PREFACE 


At the suggestion of Rev. Elias Henry Johnson, D.D., then pastor 
of the Union Baptist church, Providence, R.I., with the indorsement of 
others, ‘“‘an informal conference was held in New York City, November 
29, 1881, participated in by”’ fourteen leading eastern Baptists. Doctor 
Johnson presented various reasons for the organization of a Baptist 
conference similar to the Episcopal Church Congress, and proposed a 
plan for organization, which was adopted (see Vol. 2, pp. 100-101). 

The first conference was held November 14 to 16, 1882, Doctor 
Johnson in the meanwhile having become professor of theology in Crozer 
Theological Seminary. At this time the organization was called the 
Baptist Autumnal Conference, this being changed to the Baptist Con- 
gress with the fourth meeting, in 1885. 

The proceedings of the first conference were not printed at the time, 
but, in 1888, in response to a desire of many “‘for some memoranda of 
the first meeting in order that the records of the annual sessions may be 
more complete,” a fourteen-page outline was prepared by Rev. D. C. 
Eddy, D.D., from the minutes and from newspaper accounts, and this 
outline now forms the Proceedings of the first meeting of the Baptist 
Congress (see Vol. 1, p. 2). 

A meeting has been held each year since, except 1891, usually in 
November, and the Proceedings of each have been published regularly 
in monographs.* 

The need of an index to this valuable collection of material has of 
course often been felt, and each of several of the numbers of the Pro- 
ceedings was furnished with a “topical” index to the main subjects 
discussed and with an accompanying author index to the names of the 
appointed writers and speakers, similar material being sometimes 
separated because of variations in the “topical” headings used in the 
discussions, and the voluntary speakers being disregarded. For several 
years even these indexes have been discontinued. 

t Those from 1882 to 1898 are out of print and available only by good fortune in 
discovering copies. From 1899 to rg11, inclusive, there are some copies which may 
be secured from the present secretary of the Baptist Congress, Rev. Robert Chipman 
Hull, Summit, N.J. Beginning with 1908 the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill., became the publisher and will sell such numbers as are available. It has some 
copies also of the numbers 1903 to 1906, inclusive. 
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In February, 1911, Frank G. Lewis, librarian of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, being impressed with the need of such an index as is here 
presented, proposed the idea to the secretary of the Baptist Congress and 
offered to prepare the copy for the printer. The congress not being 
able to provide for the expense of printing, the project was dropped. 

In December, 1912, Mr. Lewis was asked if his offer might still be 
accepted. As an outcome of this invitation, the joint authorship of the 
present title-page was arranged, and the work has been carried through, 
the congress becoming responsible for the expense of material, printing, 
and publication. ; 

In the process of preparing the copy of the index, for the sake of 
simplicity of notation in the references and for economy of space in the 
index pages, we have regarded each number of the Proceedings as a 
volume, so that 4:3-5, e.g., is a reference to Volume 4, pages 3-5, inclu- 
sive. We think this will be found to be a convenience to the users also. 
The inclusive paging shows at once the extent of the material in each 
reference. 

A historical table on p. 12 shows the volume numbers corresponding 
to the several years of the Proceedings. If the several yearly volumes 
are marked accordingly, they will at once be ready for the convenient 
use we have anticipated. 

Outside of Vol. 1, we have indexed only material actually printed; 
the mere mention that a statement, or a prayer, was made has been 
disregarded. In Vol. 1, because of its outline character, and for the 
sake of treating uniformly its material and that of the other volumes, we 
have indexed some matter whose subjects only are given. 

Occasionally, remarks of a very general nature we have indexed only 
under the author. Otherwise, all material appears under author, title 
(if different in form from subject), and subject. In some instances, where 
the discussion seemed to warrant it, we have indexed the subdivisions of 
a paper under the analytical headings which the subdivisions suggested. 

Under “‘General committee”? we have merely made a cross reference 
to “Executive committee,’ and ‘Closing addresses,” for the sake of 
apparent convenience, not because we regarded the two as equivalent. 

In the author entries, where we could fill out initials and thus give full 
forenames without considerable trouble, we have done so, believing this 
will prove to be of value. 

In accord with the present tendency in the best indexing, we have 
made the arrangement strictly alphabetic, regardless of word-division or 
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punctuation, except, of course, that the ‘‘Mc’s”’ are arranged as though 
spelled out fully. 

As we proceeded with the work, it occurred to us that the index 
would probably be more useful if it should contain a list of libraries, in 
different parts of the country, where complete, or partial, sets of the 
Proceedings are available for reference. We therefore sent a letter of 
inquiry to each of forty-three libraries, including our own, which we 
thought most likely to have the Proceedings, inclosing a return-addressed 
and prepaid postal for bringing the information. The results, as to the 
number of volumes owned by each of the twenty-four libraries which 
returned the postals, are given in the table on p. 13. 

For suggestions in the preparation of this index, as in the subject- 
headings for our own library catalogue, we are under special obligation 
to the splendid bibliographical publications of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, and we are glad to have opportunity to make 
public acknowledgment therefor. 

Not daring to expect that our work is without imperfections, we 
shall be grateful to have any errors or defects brought to our attention. 


FRANK GRANT LEWIS 
Epiru Mappock WEST 
CHESTER, Pa. 
May 31, 1913 
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HISTORICAL TABLE OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 


Proceedings Volume Year Place President 
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160-169. 


Baldwin, Charles Jacob. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12:69- 
he 

Christ the liberator; Christ the uni- 
fier. 12: 223-232. 

Church architecture. 2:6-8. 

Does Scripture warrant a formal 
statement of the doctrine of the 
trinity? 24:65-74. 

Baldwin, George Colfax, Jr. 
Is God the father of all men? 14: 
I14-125. 
Banes, Charles Henry. 
Closing address. 10: 207-208. 
President’s address. 10:1-2. 
Banta, Theodore M. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 

Lord’s supper? 15:61—-63. 
Baptism. 

Christian art in relation to baptism. 
E. Dodge. 4:55-68; W. F. Taylor. 
4:68-69; Wayland Hoyt. 4:69. 

What constitutes valid baptism? 
C. S. Gardner. 11: 104-105; W. C. 
McCall. 11: 103-104; J. B. Moody: 
11:94-101; E. B. Pollard. 11:86- 
94; J. J. Taylor. 11: 79-86; H. C. 
Vedder. 11: 101-102. 

See also Religious ordinances. 

Baptism and church membership. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? T. S. Barbour. 20:44- 
46; A. J. Bonsall. 20: 30-35; T. E. 
Busfield. 20:20-30; Robert Cam- 
eron. 20:48-51; F. B. Cressey. 20: 
42-43; James Grant. 20:36-42; 
R. P. Johnston. 20:8-20; E. I. 
Lindh. 20: 46-48. 

Baptism and church unity. 

Immersionists and church union. 
W. H. Bawden. 29:147-149; J. R. 
Brown. 29:141-143; M. G. Evans. 
29:137-141; R. T. Jones. 29: 126- 
0373) ). 2. Lichterberger:.20:145— 
147; E. B. Pollard. 29:144-145; 
A. T. Salley. 29:110-117; L. E. 
Sellers. 29: 117-126. 
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Baptism and the Lord’s supper. See 
Lord’s supper. 

Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 13:178-197. 

Baptist church. 

American view. C.H. Watson. 30: 
59-06. 

Continental view. A. K. DeBlois. 
30: 49-50. 

English view. A. T. Fowler. 30:39- 
49. : 

What is a Baptist church? G. B. 
Foster. 30:66-68. 

Baptist congress. 

Annual programmes. 5:133-135. 6: 
173-178. 7: 198-204. 

Discussion of the name Baptist Con- 
gress, by H. M. Sanders. 9: 195. 

Historical sketch of the conference. 
A. G. Lawson. 2: 100-101. 

See also Executive committee; Ex- 
ecutive committee statements. 

Baptist missionary societies. 

Consolidation of our national socie- 
ties. L. A. Crandall. 19:12—-21; 
J.-F. Elder. 19:21-29; D. B. 
Jutten. 19:29-37; L. Moss. 19: 
40-41; A. J. Rowland. 19:37-39. 

Baptist polity. 

Centralization of Baptist polity. J. 
T. Christian. 13:35-42; C. B. 
Crane. 13:42-50; D. W. Faunce. 
13:50-57; T. A. K. Gessler. 13: 64- 
65; Walter Rauschenbusch. 13:57- 
60; L. Williams. 13:60-63. 

Child nurture in Baptist polity. W. 
C. P. Rhoades. 18: 185-193. 

See also Church polity. 

Baptists. 

How far may one differ from ac- 
cepted standards and remain a 
Baptist? D.T. Denman. 22:151- 
157; G. B. Eager. 22:136-144; G. 
H. Ferris. 22:127-136; J. L. Jack- 
son. 22:145-151; E. M. Thresher. 
22:1§7—-150. 

Recent tendencies to change denomi- 
national practice. H.W. Barnes. 
27:134-135; W. H. Bawden. 27: 


140; R. G. Boville. 27:137-139; 
T. O. Conant. 27:112-119; W. H. 
P. Faunce. 27:120-127; G. O. 
Griffith. 27:127-133; E. A. Han- 
ley. 27:119-120; C. R. McNally. 
27:135-137; A. H. C. Morse. 27: 
140-143. 

Tradition as a formative force in 
Baptist doctrine and church life- 
L. Burrows. 12:13-25; A. S. Car- 
man. 12:2-13; A. S. Hobart. 12: 
33-35; W. Rauschenbusch. 12:36- 
38; L. D. Temple. 12: 25-32. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
H. W. Battle. 18:170-171; L. A. 
Crandall. 18:174-177; W. E. 
Hatcher. 18:171-174; G. E. Horr. 
18:180-182; A. G. Lawson. 18: 
165-170; S. B. Meeser. 18:177- 
180; John Pollard. 18:182-184; 
E. T. Tomlinson. 18:146-156; B. 
F. Woodburn. 18: 156-165. 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty? J. T. Christian. 17:81- 
88; Norman Fox. 17:110-112; 
Charles Goodspeed. 17: 107-110; 
A. S. Hobart. 17:88-96; E. W. 
Hunt. 17:97-102; S. C. Mitchell. 
17: 102-107. 

Baptists and Disciples. 

Desirability of union between Bap- 
tists and Disciples. G.D.Adams. 
25:112; Peter Ainslee. 25:112—-115; 
A. W. Anthony. 25: 103-108; A. S. 
Hobart. 25:94-103; W. Hoyt. 25: 
108-110; A. G. Lawson, 25:110- 
111; W. G. Partridge. 25:87-93; 
F. D. Power. 25:80-86. 

What hinders the union of the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of Christ ? 
Peter Ainslee. 29:78-88; A. W. 
Anthony. 29:77-78; M. G. Evans. 
29:109g-110; W. J. McGlothlin. 
29:97-104; D. C. Macintosh. 29: 
88-97; E. B. Pollard. 29: 105-106; 
H. L. Willett. 29: 106-109. 

See also Baptists, Disciples and Free 
Baptists. 
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Baptists and other denominations. 
Relation of Baptists to other denomi- 


157-158; E. Gates. 25:141-145; 
F. M. Goodchild. 25:129-140; G. 


nations. L.A. Crandall. 14:137- 
145; N. Fox. 14:154-159; J. B. 
Hawthorne. 14:161-162; Dr. Pow- 
ell. 14:159-161; J. O. Rust. 146- 
154; J. Waters. 14:162-14:164. 
Relation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion to the universal church. C. 
H. Dodd. 28:106-118; M. G. 
Evans. 28:136-139; G. H. Ferris. 
28:139-141; B. S. Hudson. 28: 
133-136; R. P. Johnston. 28: 141- 
147; W. L. Poteat. 28:129-133; 
R. W. Weaver. 28:147-150; J. E. 
White. 28: 118-129. 


E. Horr. 25:146-150; J. W. 
Mauck. 25:116-129. 

What definite steps should be imme- 
diately taken toward the organic 
union of Baptists, Free Baptists, 
and Disciples of Christ? L. A. 
Crandall. 26:134-141; J. S. Dur- 
kee. 26:155-157; H. M. Ford. 26: 
152-153; J. H. Garrison. 26:153- 
155; A. G. Lawson. 26:150-152; 
J. W. Mauck. 26:141-146; I. J. 
Spencer. 26:123-131; H. L. Wil- 
lett. 26:146-150. 

See also Baptists and Disciples; 


Baptists and religious progress. Religious teaching and denomina- 
Opportunity for Baptists in present tionalism. 
religious progress. W.C. Bitting. Baptist toleration. 


16: 38-47; E. D. Burr. 16:56-70; 
G.E. Horr. °16:70-72; A. H. 
Newman. 16:47-56. 


Baptists and their colleges. 


What does the denomination owe to 
its colleges, and what do the col- 
leges owe to the denomination? 
E. B. Andrews. 12:56-63; C. J. 
Baldwin. 12:69-71; W. H. P. 
Faunce. 12:64-66; N. Fox. 12: 72- 
73; W. R. Harper. 12: 73-75; A. S. 
Hobart. 12: 48-56; DanielPutnam. 
12:71-72; A. G. Slocum. 12:72; 
B. L. Whitman. 12:39-48; W. C. 
Wilkinson. 12:66-69. 


Baptist schools. 


Should Baptist educational institu- 
tions be subject to formal denomi- 
national control? M. J. Breaker. 
24:109-112; W. H. P. Faunce. 24: 
118-122; J. C. Greene. 24:112- 
118; Franklin Johnson. 24:92-97; 
H. F. Stilwell. 24:98-109. 


Baptists, Disciples and Free Baptists. 
What are the next steps to effect or- 


ganic union of Baptists, Free Bap- 
tists, and Disciples? A. W. An- 
thony. 25:153-157; G. H. Ferris. 
25:150-153; H. HE. Fosdick. 25: 


Diversity of opinion within the limits 
of denominational unity. W. C. 
Wilkinson. 1: 11-12; C. B. Crane. 
MRE 


Baptist union. 


How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? A.B. Bennett. 21: 39-41; 
L. G. Broughton. 21: 26-33; R. H. 
Conwell. 21:14-18; J. A. John- 
ston. 21:18-26; EK. B. Palmer. 
21:41-43; G, E. Rees. 21:37-39; 
A. W. Reynolds. 21:36-37; A. J. 
Rowland. 21: 34-30. 

Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? T. A. T. Hanna. 10:56- 
59; H. L. Hastings. 10: 54-56; J. A. 
Howe. 10:38-45; A. H. Lewis. ro: 
31-38; B. B. Tyler. 10:23-30; 
Leighton Williams. 10:59-61; W. 
H. Whitsitt. 10:45-53. 


Barbour, Clarence Augustus. 


Union of the believer with Christ, its 
doctrinal aspects. 16:164-173. 


Barbour, Thomas Seymour. 


Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? 20:44-40. 

Meditative element in Christian life. 
1:14. 
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Barkworth, Thomas E. 

Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 
13:107-114. 

Barnes, H. W. 

Authority of Christian consciousness. 
8: 102-103. 

How can ethics be taught in the pub- 
lic schools? 27:173-174. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper sub- 
stitutes for the old-fashioned re- 
vival. 19:83-85. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16: 100-102. 

Recent tendencies to change denomi- 
national practice. 27:134-135. 

Barnes, Lemuel Call. 

Address of welcome. 17: 2-6. 

Is the present tendency toward a co- 
operative social order desirable? 
27:69-70. 

Man’s fall and redemption in the 
light of evolution. 16:34-36. 

Bartlett, W. P. 
Problem of the rural church. 30: 163. 
Batten, Samuel Zane. 

Closing address. 23: 193-106. 

Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26: 119-122. 

Formation of criminal classes. 12: 
118-121. 

Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion: 19: 117-120. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:85- 
88. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in the New Testament? 
17:152-166. 

Problem of the rural church. 30: 
160-163. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:143-146. 

What is the duty of the church to the 


defective and dependent classes ? 
23:153-163. 

What is the Kingdom of God? 12: 
122-133. 

Battle, Henry Wilson. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18: 170-171. 

Bawden, Harry Heath. 

Does trade-unionism imperil liberty ? 
21:102-112. 

What is liberty? 21: 104-108. 

Bawden, William Henry. 

Closing address. 30:187-189. 

Effect of democracy on religious 
thought and practice. 30:99. 

Immersionists and church union. 
29: 147-149. 

Pauperism, its cause and cure. 29: 
177-178. 

Recent tendencies to change denomi- 
national practice. 27:140. 

What are the assured results of bib- 
lical criticism? 29:72-74. 

Beckley, John T. 

Are current theologies based on the 
Scriptures or on philosophy? 20: 
94. 

Beeman, Hulbert Grant. 

Problem of the rural church. 30: 
130-141. 

Believers. See Christian life; Church 
polity. 
Bellamy, Francis. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:87-88. 

Municipal government. 9: 32-42. 

Bennet, A. B. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:39-41. 

Bennett, Albert Arnold. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 

religions. 10:161-163. 
Betteridge, Walter Robert. 

What is the ethical value of the O. T. 

in modern life? 23:11-21. 
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Bible. 

Can the distinction between the 
canonical and non-canonical writ- 
ings be maintained? A. J. Dick- 
inson. 28:182—-190; M. G. Evans. 
28:168-182; G. H. Ferris. 28: 190- 
192; E. J. Forrester. 28:161-168; 
G. B. Smith. 28:151-161. 

Inerrancy of the Scriptures. T. A. 
T. Hanna. 10:62-68, 99-100; Nor- 
man Fox. 10:92-94; D. G. Lyon. 
10:69-77; H. Osgood. 10:86-92; J. 
B. G. Pidge. 10: 78-86; E. G. Rob- 
inson. 10:96-98; N. Schmidt. ro: 
94-96. J. W. Willmarth. 10:98—-99. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
H. W. Barnes. 16: 100-102; W.N. 
Clarke. 16:102-104; G. H. Ferris. 
16:92-99; O. P. Gifford. 16: 105- 
106; G. E. Horr. 16:104-105; 
G. E. Merrill. 16:73-83; B. O. 
True. 16:83-92. 

Bible and education. 
Bible and reason. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. J. Buchanan. 10:193- 
195; W. N. Clarke. 10:174-181; 
D. J. Hill. 10:169-174; Lemuel 
Moss. 10:195-196; A. T. Robert- 
son. 10:186-193; E. G. Robinson. 
10:181-186; N. Schmidt. 10: 196- 
198; A. H. Strong. 10:200-202; 
J. W. Willmarth. 10: 198-200. 

Bible and worship. 

Right use of the Bible in public 

worship. T. T. Eaton. 3:83-88. 
Bible inspiration. See Inspiration. 
Bible versions. 

Revised version of the Scriptures, 
its practical use. H. F. Colby. 
4:77-82; W. W. Everts. 4:82-83. 
J. B. Thomas. 4:83; Thomas 
Armitage. 4:84-85. 

See also Authority; New Testament; 
Old Testament; Revelation; The- 


ology. 


See Education. 


Biblical criticism. 
History and methods. T. J. Conant. 
2:54-55; Howard Osgood. 2:56- 
60. 


Practical bearings. J. A. Smith. 2: 
64-68; D. J. Hill. 2:68-71. 
Results. D.G. Lyon. 2:60-64. 

What are the assured results of 
biblical criticism ? A. W. Anthony. 
29:74-76; W. H. Bawden. 29: 72+ 
74; J. R. Brown. 29:61-67; B. D. 
Hahn. 29:43-61; P. L. Jones. 29: 
34-43; H. L. Willett. 29:67-72. 

Bickmore, Albert S. 
Closing address. 19: 202-203. 
President’s address. 19: 10-12. 
Bitting, William Coleman. 

Address of welcome. 24: 7-9. 

Closing address. 26: 242-246. 

Enlarged church work in cities. 9: 
160-162. 

Executive committee statement. 16: 
185-188; 17:129-130. 

Opportunities for Baptists in present 
religious progress. 16:38-47. 

Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8:37-40. 

Sabbath observance. 8: 165-167. 

Black, J. C. C. 
Address of welcome. 28:5-10. 
Blackburn, Alexander. 

Authority of Christian consciousness. 
8:91-93. 

Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8: 23-37. 

Sabbath observance. 8:173-176. 

Blake, E. Nelson. 

Enlarged church work in cities. 9: 
165-1606. 

What to do with the foreigners. 7: 
88-89. 

Blue, A. 
‘ Natural and artificial monopolies. 
8:71-75. 
Boardman, George Dana. 

Authority of Christian consciousness. 

8: 101-102. 
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Boardman, George Dana—Continued. 
Bible in education. 3:17. 
Christian year, how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? 10:22. 
Closing address. 10: 205-207. 
Conduct of public worship. 3:88- 
89. 
Defective teaching. 1:5-6. 
Disarmament of nations. 8:184-193. 
Edification of the church. 3:139- 
140. ‘ 
Man’s fall and redemption in the 
light of evolution. 16:18-28. 
Organic union of Christendom. 6: 
2-12. 
Response to address of welcome. 
8:4-6. 
Sabbath observance. 8:179-182. 
Boldridge, John Henry. 
Problems of the country church. 
14:85-90. 
Bonsall, Adoniram Judson. 
Effect of democracy on religious 
thought and practice. 30:95-99. 
Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? 20:30-35. 
Bosworth, Boardman Birney. 
Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. 19: 115-117. 
Boville, Robert George. 
Authority of Christian consciousness. 
8:104-I05. 
Emotionalism in religion. 11: 31-33. 
Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 11: 60-68. 
How can ethics be taught in the 
public schools? 27:163-166. 
How shall the church win the wage 
earner? 25:75-77. 
Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8:42-44. 
Prayer of the Congress. 25:2. 
Recent tendencies to change denomi- 
national practice. 27:137-139. 
Boyd, Williard William. 
Purity of the church: {nurture and 
discipline. 7:181-187. 


Bradbury, Woodman. 

Pulpit and problems of statesman- 

ship. 20:117-124. 
Braislin, Edward. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:130-137. 

Liturgy in Baptist churches. 4:69- 
73- 

Breaker, Manly J. 
Baptist schools. 24: 109-112. 
Bridgman, Charles DeWitt. 
Proposed basis of Christian unity. 
9:9-16. 
Briggs, James A. 
Taxation of church property. 1:13. 
Bright, Edward. 
Indian question. 4:15. 
Socialism: false and true. 4:33-34. 
Broadus, John Albert. 

Value of the English Bible in secular 
and religious education. 3:11- 
18. 

Bronson, E. H. 
Prohibitory legislation. 3:64—65. 
Broughton, Leonard Gaston. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21: 26-33. 

Brown, Charles Rufus. 

Interpretation of the Old Testament 
as affected by modern scholarship. 
12: 185-200. 

Brown, Charles Sumner. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:92- 
95. 

Brown, Clinton C. 

How shall we interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the life of today ? 28: 70- 
74: 

Brown, John Richard. 

Immersionists and 
29: 141-143. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion? 17: 183-187. 

What are the assured results of 
biblical criticism? 29:61-67. 


church union. 
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Brown, Thomas Edwin. 

Christianity and worldliness. 2:89- 
ol. 

Prayer of the Congress. 16:189- 
190. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:136-143. 

Bruce, James Manning. 

Church finance. 4:48. 

Buchanan, James. 

Divorce question in the state. 2: 
46-50. 

Labor questions. 5:49-53. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. I10:193-195. 

Buck, H. C. 
Prayer of the Congress. 18:2. 
Bulkley, Justus. 

Organic union of Christendom. 6: 

16-23. 
Bullen, George. 

Closing address. 12: 203-209. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:88-90. 

Burch, William A. 
Christianity in politics. 2:42. 
Burdett, Robert Jones. 

Newspapers. 6: 72-73. 

Secular press. 6: 50-56. 

Woman’s work in the church. 6: 117- 
118. 

Burnham, Sylvester. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9: 81-87. 

Burns, W. T. 

Coming ministry. 2:82-83. 

Philosophy and theology. 3:109- 
IIo. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:56. 

Burr, Everett Doughty. 

Formation of the criminal classes. 
12: 112-116. 

Opportunity for Baptists in present 
religious progress. 16:56-70. 


Burr, William. 
Prayer of the Congress. 14: 105. 
Burrage, Henry Sweetser. 

Divorce question in the state. 2:43- 

46. 
Burrows, J. L. 

Edification of the church—practical 

methods. 3:127-131. 
Burrows, Lansing. 

Closing address. 11: 114-115. 

Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity ? 22: 117-120. 

Tradition as a formative force in 
Baptist doctrine and church life. 
12:13-25. 

What is the Kingdom of God? 12: 
160-162. 

Burton, Ernest DeWitt. 

Jesus and the apostles. 15:8-17. 

What should the churches demand of 
the theological schools? 22:9-109. 

Busfield, Theodore Elmer. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 

bership? 20: 20-30. 
Business. 

Ethics of the competitive system in 
business. J. C. Armstrong. 24:62- 
64; A. L. Abbott, 24:42-53; B. A. 
Greene. 24:53-58; Claude Kelly. 
24:58-62. 

Business and Christianity. See Chris- 
tianity and business. 
Butler, Nathaniel. 
Psychology of conversion. 15:164- 


U7, 


Cabannis, A. B. 
Problems of the country church. 14: 
92-94. 
Caldwell, Samuel Lunt. 
Christianity and the body. 2:25- 
28. 
Church architecture. 2:12. 
Callaway, E. H. 
Christian principle in modern crimi- 
nology. 28: 76-83. 
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Calley, Walter. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper sub- 
stitutes for the old-fashioned revi- 
val. 19:78-79. 

Resurrection of the body. 17: 30-36. 

Cameron, Robert. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? 20:48-5r. 

Canon of scripture. Sce Bible. 

Canon of the New Testament in the light 
of recent research. 13:63-75. 

Can the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical writings be 
maintained? 28:151—-192. 

Carman, Augustine Spencer. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:90- 
92. 

Prayer of the Congress. 23:2. 

Tradition as a formative force in 
Baptist doctrine and church life. 
12:2-13. 

Carver, William Owen. 

Function of ordinances in religion. 
23:960-105. 

Relation of theology to religion. 
22:95-07- 

Case, Carl Delos. 

Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. 21:44-53. 

How shall the church win the wage 
earner? 25:70-73. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26: 204-205. 

What are the limits of free speech in 
a republic? 26:74-80. 

Case, Shirley Jackson. 

Does the New Testament contem- 
plate the church as an institution 2? 
26: 35-38. 

Castle, John Harvard. 

Authority of Christian consciousness. 
8: 107-I09. 

Closing address. 8: 220. 

Catholics. 

Romanism. John Pollard. 7:129- 
130; W. W. Landrum. 7: 130-131; 
T. G. Jones. 7:132-133. 


Romanism, its political aspects. 
Henry McDonald. 7:107-117; H. 
B. Grose. 7: 117-128. 

Romanism, its relation to scientific 
thought. A. J. Rowland. 7:96- 
107. 

See also Protestantism. 

Centralization in Baptist polity. 13:35- 
65. 
Chaffee, Arthur Billings. 

Authority of Christian consciousness. 
8:93-94. 

Sabbath observance. 8:172-173. 

Chamberlin, Harrie R. 

Is the present tendency toward a co- 
operative social order desirable? 
27:41-53. 

Chapell, Frederic Leonard. 

Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 13:178- 
185. 

Chase, George C. 

Religion of the college man. 30: 111- 
120. 

Cheney, David Batchelder. 

Relation of theology to religion. 22: 
82-86. 

Cheney, James Loring. 

What is the source of authority in 
Protestantism? 23:46-54. 

Child nurture in Baptist polity. 18:185- 
193. 
Children and the church. See Church 
and children. 
Chivers, Elijah Eynon. 
Keswick movement. 19:182-193. 
Christ. See Jesus Christ. 
Christ as example. 20:176-192. 
Christian, John Taylor. 

Centralization of Baptist polity. 13: 
35-42. 

Problems of the country church. 14: 
90-92. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15:118-120. 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty ? 17:81-88. 

Christian art in relation to baptism. 4: 
55-69. 
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Christian consciousness. 

Authority of Christian conscious- 
ness. J. J. Baker. 8:94-96; A. 
Blackburn. 8:91-93; G. D. Board- 
man. 8:1o1-102; H. W. Barnes. 
8: 102-103; R. G. Boville. 8: 104- 
105; J. H. Castle. 8:107-109; 
A. B. Chaffee. 8:93-94; J. H. 
Griffith. 8:97-99; E. H. Johnson. 
8:85-91; M. MacVicar. 8:105- 
107; L. A. Crandall. 8:111-113; 
A. H. Newman. 8:76-85; J. W. 
A. Stewart. 8:99-100; Leighton 
Williams. 8: 109-111. 

Christian endeavor, Society of. See 
Religious organizations. 

Christian experience as testimony to 
truth. 28: 193-200. 

Christianity and business. 

Are Christian principles a hindrance 
to financial success? M.A. Jones. 
22:34-43; J. S. Dickerson. 22: 
43-50; E. B. Pollard. 22:57-61; 
A. E. Yager. 22:51-57. 

Christianity in business. E. P. 
Gould. 2:33-36; G. E. Merrill. 
2:40-41; P. S. Moxom. 2:41-42. 

Christianity and economics. See Eco- 
nomics. 
Christianity and mysticism. 

Mystical element in Christianity. 
A. W. Anthony. 29:188-194; D. 
H. Clare, 29: 180-188. 

Christianity and naturalism. 

Christianity and naturalism. Albert 
Poster; “16:152-156; IT. A. K, 
Gessler. 16:161-163; D. B. Purin- 
ton. 16:156-161. 

Christian life and naturalism. W. 
N. Clarke. 16:141-152. 

Gospel history and naturalism. G. 
B. Foster. 16:133-141. 

Christianity and other religions. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. A.A. Bennett. 10:161- 
163; E. Braislin. 10:130-137; F. 

a M. Ellis. 1r0o:146-155; F. ‘S. 
Dobbins. 10:159-161; W. H. 


Roberts. 10: 163-165; N. Schmidt. 
10:137-146; A. H. Strong. tro: 
158-159; W. C. Wilkinson. tro: 
155-157; William Leighton. tro: 
165-167. 
Christianity and politics. 
Christianity in politics. A.S. Wood- 
worth. 2:36-40; J. B. Simmons. 
2:40; W. A. Burch. 2:42. 
Christianity and poverty. 
Christianity and the poor. 
Fox. 122 
See also Poverty. 
Christianity and socialism. See Social- 
ism. 
Christianity and the body. 
S. L. Caldwell. 2: 25-28; H. Lincoln. 
2:28-29; Norman Fox. 2:29; W.° 
C. Wilkinson. 2:29-30; Alvah 
Hovey. 2:30-31; J. B. Thomas. 
2*21—-32: G. EK. Merrill. 2:32; 0. 
P. Gifford. 2: 32-33. 
Christianity and the dependent classes. 
IOs 
Christianity and worldliness. 2:89-o1. 
Christianity in business. 2:33-36. 
Christianity in politics. 2: 36-42. 
Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:130-167. 
Christianity. See also Protestantism; 
Religion; Religious organizations; 
Sin and penalty; Theology. 
Christian law of almsgiving. 1:9. 
Christian life. 
Christian life the normal life. A. K. 
DeBlois. 23: 168-180; C. H. Jones. 


Nay 


23:180-188. 

Efficient Christian life. F.A.Smith. 
30:168-175; J. H. Strong. 30:176- 
183. 


Realizing the presence of God. J. 
F. Elder. 27: 185-193; G. G. John- 
son. 27:176-185. 

Spiritual life. John Greene. 4: 103- 
104; E. Dodge. 4:104-105; J. D. 
Fulton. 4: 105-106; F. B. Cressey. 
4:106-107; F. R. Morse. 4:107- 
108. 
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Christian life—Continued. 

Spiritual life as affected by intellec- 
tual problems. A. A. Kendrick. 
4295-99. 

Spiritual life as affected by social con- 
ditions. B.A. Greene. 4:99-103. 

Union of the believer with Christ, its 
doctrinal aspects. C.A. Barbour. 
16: 164-173. 

Union of the believer with Christ, its 
practical experience. 16:173-180. 

See also Church life; Church polity; 
Conversion; Cross; Jesus Christ; 
Keswick movement; Meditation 
and Christian life. 

Christian ministry. See Ministers. 

Christian principle in modern criminol- 
ogy. 28:76-105. 

Christian science. 

Christian science. G. E. Horr. 7: 
147-155; W. E. Hatcher. 7:156- 
159; T. T. Eaton. 7:159-161. 

Christian service and young people. 
See Young people. 

Christian unity. See Church unity. 

Christian work. See Church work. 

Christian work and young people. See 
Young people. 

Christian year. 

Christian year: how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? G. D. Board- 
man. 10:22; W. H. P. Faunce. to: 
8; R. S. MacArthur. 10:9-18; 
S. B. Meeser. 10:18-20; H. G. 
Weston. 10: 2-8; J. W. Willmarth. 
10: 20-22. 

Christ’s doctrine of endless punishment. 
592-99. 

Christ’s prayer for unity. 26: 206-234. 

Christ the liberator; Christ the unifier. 
12: 216-233. 

Church. 

Does the New Testament contem- 
plate the church as an institution ? 
S. J. Case. 26:35-38; A. W. For- 
tune. 26:17-28; J. H. Logan. 26: 
3-17; W. B. Wallace, 26: 28-35. 


Problem of the rural church. W. P. 
Bartlett. 30:163; S. Z. Batten. 
30:160-163; H. G. Beeman. 3o: 
130-141; E. P. Farnham. 30: 141- 
149; A. S. Fiske. 30: 165-167; T. H. 
King. 30:163-165; F. J. Soule. 
30:154-160; O. H. Tracy. 30: 150- 
154. 

Problems of the country church. J. 
H. Boldridge. 14:85-90; A. B. 
Cabannis. 14:92-94; J. T. Chris- 
tian. 14:90-92; A. J. Holt. 14:97- 
99; G. A. Lofton. 14:101-104; 
W. L. Munger. 14:72-85; M. B. 
Pilcher. 14:99-101; J. O. Rust. 
14:94-07. 

Church and amusements. 
ments. 
Church and children. 

Church and the children. John 
Humpstone. 1:8; R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. 1:9; P. S. Moxom. 1:9; 
A. J. Sage. 1:8; A. E. Waffle. 1:8- 
9; 1. C. Wynn. 1:9. 

Church and dependents. See Defectives 
and delinquents. 
Church and labor. 

How shall the church win the wage 
earner? G.D. Adams. 25:61-65; 
R. G. Boville. 25:75-77; C. D. 
Case. 25:70-73; E. Holyoke. 25: 
54-62; W.-Hoytees273=753 -C. J. 
Keevil. 25:65-70; J. E. Sagebeer. 
25:44-54. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? S. Z. Batten. 17: 
143-146; T. E. Brown. 17:136- 
143; T. A. K. Gessler. 17: 146-148; 
L. D. Lodge. 17:121-129; G. R. 
Robbins. 17: 113-121; R. A. Vose. 
17:130-136; D. C. White. 17: 148- 
EShs 

Church and mental healing. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? C.D. Case. 26: 204- 
205; B. Craig. 26:199-202;,J. S. 


See Amuse- 
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Durkee. 26:170-177; S. Fallows. 
26:194-197; G. B. Foster. 26: 197- 
199; R. P. Johnston. 26: 182-194; 
R. MacDonald. 26:158-170; T. 
Moody. 26:202-204; A. B. Phil- 
putt. 26:177-182. 

Church and state. 

Relations of church and state. J. F. 
Elder. 8:144-146; E. H. Johnson. 
8:140-143; A. P. McDiarmid. 8: 
143-144; John McLaurin. 8:134- 
136; A. H. Munro. 8:114-126; 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 8:138- 
140; D. E. Thomson. 8: 126-134; 
L. Williams. 8: 136-138. 

Church and the children. 1: 8-9. 
Church and wealth. 

Church and the money power. W. 
eS raunces e103) 2). <B. 
Gambrell. 11:17-18; W. Rau- 
schenbusch. 11: 10-17. 

Church architecture. 

C. J. Baldwin. 2:6-8; J. R. Thomas. 
256-10; Ci By Crane! e211; J.B: 
Thomas. 2:11-12; S. L. Caldwell. 
Denes 

Church finance. 

Church finance. W. W. Everts. 4: 
45; F. R. Morse. 4:45-46; F. H. 
Kerfoot. 4:46-48; J. M. Bruce. 
4:48; J. B. Simmons. 4:48-49; W. 
F. Bainbridge. 4:49-50; A. G. 
Lawson. 4:50-51; T. A. K. Gess- 
ler. 4:51-52; R. B. Hull. 4: 52-53; 
Samuel Colgate. 4:53-54; J. B. 
Thomas. 4:54-55. 

Current expenses and benevolences. 
H. H. Lamport. 4:40-45. 

Church life. 

Edification of the church. J. W. 
Willmarth. 3:131-132; J. B. G. 
Pidge. 3:132-133; John Hump- 
stone. 3:133-134; W. W. Everts. 
3:135; J- B. Simmons. 3: 135-1373 
I. O.. Whiting. 3:137-138; H. C. 
Townley. 3: 138-139; G. D. Board- 
mani. 3:139-140. 


Edification of the church. 
Its practical achievements. 
Gifford. 3:120-127. 
Practical methods. J. L. Burrows. 
3:127-131. 
Scriptural idea. 
Seats 20, 
See also Baptists. 
Church membership. 

Purity of the church: nurture and 
discipline. F. M. Ellis. 7:173-181; 
W. W. Boyd. 7:181-187. 

Purity of the church: terms of ad- 
mission. E.T. Hiscox. 7: 161-172. 

Tests of admission to the church. 
T. H. Pattison. 4:85-90; H. G. 
Mason. 4:90-92; A. Parker. 4: 
92-93; Wayland Hoyt. 4:93-94; 
E. Crowell. 4:94; Thomas Armi- 
tage. 4:94. 

See also Baptism and church mem- 
bership. 

Churchorganization. See Church polity. 
Church polity. 

Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity? lL. Burrows. 22:117-120; 
E. Gill. 22:98-108; E. W. Hunt. 
22°121-125; C. HH: Jones, 22: 
115-117; W. Rauschenbusch. 22: 


ORE? 


D. W. Faunce. 


108-115. 
Priesthood of all believers. C. H. 
Pendleton. 17:196-204; G. E. 


Rees. 17: 204-214. 

See also Baptist polity. 

Church property. 

Tenure of church property. Alfred 
Taylor. 4:34-40. 

See also Taxation of church property. 

Church unity. 

Christ’s prayer for unity. A. W. 
Jefferson. 26:206-212; H. M. 
Sanders. 26: 223-234; V. Stauffer. 
20:252—222, 

Oneness in Christ. J. F. Herget. 
22:160-169; J. N. Prestridge. 22: 
169-177. 
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Church unity—Continued. 


Organic union of Christendom. G. 
D. Boardman. 6:2-12; Norman 
Fox. 6:12-16; Justus Bulkley. 6: 
16-23; E. A. Woods. 6:23-24; A. 
M. Parmenter. 6:24-25; W. C. 
Wilkinson. 6: 25-26. 

Proposed basis of Christian union. 
A. S. Bacon. 9: 21-23. C. D’W. 
Bridgman. 9g:9-16; T. T. Eaton. 
9:69; W. P. Elsdon. 9:25-26; 
E. H. Johnson. 9:29-31; W. D. 
McKinney. 9:23-25; H. M. San- 
ders. 9:26-29; E. T. Tomlinson. 
Qf tO=22- 

See also Baptism and church unity; 
Baptists; Baptists and other de- 
nominations; Baptist union. 


Church work. 


Enlarged church work in cities. W. 
C. Bitting. 9:160-162; E. N. 
Blake. 9: 165-166; R. H. Conwell. 
9:143-149; S. W. Duncan. 9:155- 
157; John Humpstone. 9: 149-1553 
E. H. Johnson. 9:159-160; A. G. 
Lawson. 9:131-143; P. A. Nor- 
dell. 9:162-164; John Scott. 9: 
166-167; Walter Scott. 9:157- 
159; Leighton Williams. 9:164- 
165. 

Woman’s work in the church. W. 
M. Lawrence. 6:99-106; J. W. 
Willmarth. 6:107-117; R. J. Bur- 
dett. 6:117-118; W. C. Wilkinson. 
6: 118-119; Reuben Jeffrey. 6: 1109. 


Church year. See Christian year. 
Church. See also Baptists and other 


denominations; Religious organi- 
zations; Theological education. 


Cities. 


Municipal government. A. S. Ba- 
con, 9:42-50; Francis Bellamy. 
9:32-42; Norman Fox. 9:56-58; 
A. G. Lawson. 9:61-62; Francis 
Wayland. 9:62-63; H. L. Way- 
land. 9:59-61; Leighton Williams. 
9:50-56. 


Civil liberty. See United States and 
other nations. 
Clapp, Julius M. 

Closing address. 30:183-184, 185- 
186. 

Religion of the college man. 30: 126- 
128. 

Clare, Daniel Hunt. 

Mystical element in Christianity. 

29: 180-188. 
Clark, W. F. 
Christian principle in modern crimi- 
nology. 28:94-103. 
Clark, W. Meade. 
Address of welcome. 18: 5-9. 
Clarke, William Newton. 

Christian life and naturalism. 16: 
I4I-I52. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16: 102-104. 

Phases of theological thought as in- 
fluenced by social conditions. 
3:90-96. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:55-56. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. 10:174-I81. 

Closing addresses. 

D. W. Abercrombie. 20: 192-193. 

Galusha Anderson. 15:210-212. 

T. D. Anderson. 13: 201-203. 

E. B. Andrews. 13:197-200. 

Thomas Armitage. 4: 110-112. 

E. A. Armstrong. 21:183-187. 

C. H. Banes. 10: 207-208. 

S. Z. Batten. 23:193-1096. 

W. H. Bawden. 30: 187-189. 

A. S. Bickmore. 19: 202-203. 

W.C. Bitting. 26:242-246, 

G. D. Boardman. 6:169-172; Io: 
205-207. 

George Bullen. 13: 203-209. 

L. Burrows. 11: 114-115. 

J. H. Castle. 8: 220. 

J. M. Clapp. 30:183-184, 185-186. 

A. S. Coats. 16:181. 

George Cooper. 7:190-r191. 
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L. A. Crandall. 12: 235-237; 15: 212- 
214; 18:197-I99. 

C. H. Dodd. 21: 192-106. 

C. A. Eaton. 27: 198-200. 

R. H. Edmonds. 25:220-222. 

J. F. Elder. 7:187-189; 8:212-217. 

F. M. Ellis. 5: 130-131. 

Norman Fox. 14:187-1091. 

B. Franklin. 26:235-237. 

J. H. Garrison. 26:237-242. 

Errett Gates. 26: 246-247. 

T. A. K. Gessler. 25: 232-234. 

O. P. Gifford. 16:182-183; 22:179- 
182; 24:178-182. 

F. M. Goodchild. 19: 203-204. 

W. R. Harper. 9:197-198; 15:205- 
209. 

Elmore Harris. 8: 218-219. 

W. E. Hatcher. 5:129-130; 7:191- 
194. 

J. B. Hawthorne. 14:180-182: 18: 
201-203. 

J. T. Henderson. 14:178-180. 

G. E. Horr. 16:183-185; 17:216- 
218; 18: 204-205. 

Wayland Hoyt. 3:140-141. 

R. C. Hull. 30: 189-192. 

J. L. Jackson. 26: 247-248. 

Reuben Jeffrey. 6:167-169. 

E. H. Johnson. 21:189-192. 

R. P. Johnston. 27: 202-205. 

C. Hi. -Jones: 14 2185=186;-22:178- 


179. 
R. T. Jones. 30:186-187. 
A. A. Kendrick. 15: 202-205. 


C. W. Lasher. 23: 191-193. 
. L. Laws. 25:226-220. 

Lyell. 21:187-189. 

.S. MacArthur. 4: 109-110. 
. D. MacLaurin. 12: 234-235. 
eB: 
.M. 


On se < 


_W. 
. B. Marvin. 22:177-178. 
Mathews. 25:222-225. 
. M. Mercer. 18: 199-201. 
ddison Moore. 27: 200-202. 
. P. Montague. 18:194-197. 


. T. Newman. 30:184-185. 
Peters. 23: 188-191. 


Nae a esl 


A. K. Potter. 2:99-100. 

H. Rowley. 20:197-199. 
O. Rust. 14:182-184. 

M. Sanders. 9: 194-197. 
G. Slocum. 12: 233. 

A. Stanton. 17: 218-221. 
B. Thomas. 4:108-109; 5:131- 

323 8: 219-220. 

= Tillinghast. 13:197. 
. J. Torrance. 17: 215-216. 
ancis Wayland. 9:108. 

W. C. Wilkinson. 10: 202-205. 

H. L. Willett. 26:234-235. 

Leighton Williams. 27: 193-108. 

W. J. Williamson. 24:187-189. 

E. A. Woods. 20: 193-194. 

Coats, Adelbert Sumpter. % 

Closing address. 16:181. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:169-170. 

Colby, Henry Francis. 

Revised version of the Scriptures, its 

practical use. 4: 77-82. 
Coleman, George William. 

Is the present tendency toward a co- 
operative social order desirable ? 
27:62-65. 

Colgate, Samuel. 

Church finance. 4:53-54. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:96. 

College man and religion. See Religion 
and the college man. 
Colman, Charles. 
Prayer of the Congress. 29: 1-2. 
Colwell, Richard Steere. 

What is the duty of the church to the 
defective and dependent classes P 
23: 145-152. 

Coming ministry. 2: 71-88. 
Communion. See Lord’s supper. 
Competition. See Business. 
Conant, Thomas Jefferson. 

History and methods of modern bib- 
lical criticism. 2: 56-60. 
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Conant, Thomas Oakes. 

Recent tendencies to change denomi- 

national practice. 27: 112-119. 
Conditional immortality. 5: 99-105. 
Conduct. See Ethical conduct. 
Conduct of public worship. 3: 71-89. 
Conley, John Wesley. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:48-54. 

Consciousness. See Christian conscious- 
ness. : 

Consolidation of our national societies. 
19:12-41. 

Conversion. 

Psychology of conversion. N. But- 
ler. 15:164-175; N. K. Davis. 15: 
157-164; J. H. Harris. 15:181-185; 
W. S. Ryland. 15:176-181. 

Conwell, Russell Herman. 

Enlarged church work in cities. 9: 
143-149. 

Executive committee statement. 29: 
196-199. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:14-18. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:48-54. 

Response to address of welcome. 21: 
12-13. 

What change, if any, is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:99-Io1. 

Cooper, Clayton Sedgwick. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper sub- 
stitutes for the old fashioned re- 
vival. 19:71-78. 

Cooper, George. 
Address of welcome. 18:9-11. 
Closing address. 7: 190~r191. 
Co-operative social order. See Socialism. 
Corporations and employees. 

Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 
T. E. Barkworth. 13:107-114; 
W. Rauschenbusch. 13:132-133; 
A. W. Small. 13:114-125; F. E. 
Tower. 13:128-130; L. Williams. 


13:125-128; G. G. Wilson. 13: 


130-132. 
See also Labor and laboring classes; 
Trusts. 
Cosmopolitanism versus patriotism. 19: 
154-181. 
Country church. See Church. 
Covetousness. 
Covetousness. J. M. Stifler. 6:149- 
156. 
Sin of covetousness. C. R. Hender- 
son. 6:156-166. 


Sin of covetousness, how best cor- 
rected. P.S. Henson. 6: 166-167. 
Craig, Bayard. 
Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26: 199-202. 
What are the limits of free speech in 
a republic? 26:69-74. 
Crandall, Lathan Augustus. 
Authority of Christian consciousness. 
$2 EYI-Ti3: 
Baptists, Disciples and Free Baptists. 
26:134-141. 
Closing address. 12:235-237; 15: 
212-217; 18: 197-190. 
Consolidation of our national socie- 
ties. 19:12—-21. 
Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8:6-13. 
Relation of Baptists to other denomi- 
nations. 14:137—-145. 

Relation of belief in immortality to 
conduct. 24:147-153. 

Religious instruction in state educa- 
tion. 5:72. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18:174-177. 

What to do with the foreigners. 7: 
81-83. 

Crane, Cephas Bennett. 

Address of welcome. 2:3. 

Centralization of Baptist polity. 13: 
42-50. 

Church architecture. 2:11. 

Diversity of opinion within the limits 
of denominational unity. 1:12. 
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Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:171-172. 

Economics of missionary effort. 
r:5: 

Philosophy and theology. 3:110- 
LUIS 

Physiological basis of morals. 13: 
175-177. 

Crane, E. P. 
Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion? 17: 188-190. 
Crane, Thomas Frederick. 
Address of welcome. 30: 2-4. 
Crawshaw, William Henry. 

Ethics of present day fiction. 25: 189- 

195. 
Creeds. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion? J. R. Brown. 
17:183-187; E. P. Crane. 17:188- 
190; Norman Fox. 17:193-195; 
H. L. Jones. 17:176-183; E. B. 
Pollard. 17: 190-192; H. M. San- 
ders. 17:166-176. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in the New Testament ? 
S. Z. Batten. 17:152-166. 

Cressey, Frank Benjamin. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? 20:42-43. 

Spiritual life. 4: 106-107. 

Criminal classes. 

Formation of criminal classes, its 
cause and its cure. E. B. An- 
drews. 12:109-112; S. Z. Batten. 
12:118-121; E. D. Burr. 12:112- 
116; C. R. Henderson. 12:76-89; 
G. H. Hickox. 12:89-96; A. G. 
Lawson. 12:116-118; H. T. Miller. 
12: 108-109; M. Williams. 12:96- 
108. 

Criminology. 

Christian principle in modern crimi- 
nology. E. H. Callaway, 28:76- 
83; W. F. Clark. 28:94-103; H. E. 
Fosdick. 28: 103-105; Walter Wil- 
bur. 28:83-94. 


Criticism. See Biblical criticism. 
Cross. 

Power of the cross in the life of the 
believer. J. T. Dickinson. rs: 
197-201; D. D. MacLaurin. 15: 
186-196. 

See also Atonement. 

Crowell, Ezra. 

Tests of admission to the church. 

4:94. 
Cuban conditions. See United States 
and other nations. 
Culture of our young people for Christian 
service. 21:44-67. 
Curry, Jabez Lamar Monroe. 
Dangers of militarism. 14: 38-49. 
President’s address. 7:59. 


Dangers of militarism. 14: 38-50. 
Dargan, Edwin Charles. 

What changes are needed in the mo- 
tive and method of foreign mis- 
sions? 24: 11-22. 

Davis, Noah Knowles. 

Psychology of conversion. 15:157- 
164. 

Religious instruction in state educa- 
tion. 5:60-65. 

Dealey, James Quayle. 

What are the limits of free speech in 

a republic? 26:60-69. 
DeBlois, Austen Kennedy. 

Christian life the normal life. 23: 
168-180. 

Prayer of the Congress. 30:1-2. 

Relation of belief in immortality to 
conduct. 24:140-147. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15:74-84. 

What is a Baptist church, continen- 
tal view. 30:49-59. 

Defectives and delinquents. 

Christianity and the dependent 
classes. J. M. Gregory. 1:13. 

What is the duty of the church to the 
defective and dependent classes ? 
S. Z. Batten. 23:153-163; R. S. 
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Defectives and delinquents—Continued. 
Colwell. 23:145-152; C. R. Hen- 
derson. 23:137-145; E. W. Hunt. 
23:163-164; G. W. Lasher. 23: 
166-167. 

Defective teaching. 1:5-6. 

Deism. See God. 

Delano, Henry A. 

Prohibition. 7:45-53. 

What to do with the foreigners. 7: 
80-81. . 

Democracy and free speech. See Free 
speech. 

Democracy and religion. 
and democracy. 

Denman, Daniel Trobridge. 

How far may one differ from ac- 
cepted standards and remain a 
Baptist ? 22:151-157. 

Denominationalism and religious teach- 
ing. See Religious teaching and 
denominationalism. 

Denominational loyalty. See Baptists. 

Denominational practice. See Baptists. 

Denominational toleration. See Baptist 
toleration. 

Denovan, Joshua. - 

Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8: 13-23. 

Dependent classes. See Defectives and 
delinquents. 

Desirability of union between Baptists 
and Disciples. 25:80-115. 

Dickerson, Frank. 

Are trusts beneficial or injurious to 
society ? 18:77-82. 

Dickerson, James Spencer. 

Are Christian principles a hindrance 
to financial success? 22:43-50. 

Dickinson, Alfred James. 

Can the distinction between the 
canonical and non-canonical writ- 
ings be maintained? 28:182-190. 

Prayer of the Congress. 28: 201. 

Dickinson, James Taylor. 

African in West Indian colonies. 9: 
127-128. 


See Religion 


Power of the cross in the life of the 

believer. 15: 197-201. 
Disarmament. 

Disarmament of nations. 

Boardman. 8: 184-193. 
Disciples and Baptists. See Baptists 
and Disciples; Baptist union. 
Diversity of opinion within the limits of 

denominational unity. 1: 11-12. 
Divine immanence in recent theology. 9: 
167-108. 
Divorce. 

Divorce in the church. A. Owen. 2: 
50-52; C. H. Spalding. 2:52-53; 
S. W. Dyke. 2:53-54. 

Divorce question in the state. H.S. 
Burrage. 2:43-46; J. Buchanan. ° 
2:46-50. 

National divorce law. A. S. Bacon. 
7:60-68; Norman Fox. 7:68-69. 

Dixon, Amzi Clarence. 

Future of the educated negro. 20: 
68-73. 

Popular indifference to religion. 5: 
127-128. 

Remedy for worldliness. 2:96-99. 

Dixon, Frank. 

Are trusts beneficial or injurious to 
society P 18:82-84. 

Ethics of gambling. 19:144-151. 

Dixon, Thomas, Jr. 

Pulpit in relation to political and 

social reform. 10: 120-125. 
Dobbins, Frank Stockton. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:159-161. 

Mohammedan propagandism. 7: 
134-140. 

Doctrine of atonement in terms of 

modern thought. 26:81-122. 

Doctrine of the virgin birth. 25:13-42. 
Doctrine. See also Theology. 
Dodd, Charles H. 

Closing address. 21:192-106. 

Executive committee statement. 17: 
221-225}; 20:194-196. 

Prayer of the Congress. 25:234. 
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Relation of the Baptist denomination 
to the universal church. 28: 106- 


118. 
Relation of theology to religion. 
2262-73: 


Dodge, Ebenezer. 
Chief function of the coming minis- 


iy. 2293-72. 
Christian art in relation to baptism. 
4:55-68. 


Spiritual life. 4: 104-105. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philosophical 
basis for theology? 27:4-40. 

Does revelation end with the Scriptures ? 
20:%35-175> 

Does Scripture warrant a formal state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty? 24:65-o1. 

Does the New Testament contemplate 
the church as an institution? 26: 
2—35, 

Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity ? 22:98-125. 

Does trade-unionism imperil liberty? 
235 102-134. 

Doolittle, J. R. 

Land question. 6: 26-35. 
Douglas, George William. 
Paternalism in government. 16:123- 
128. 
Dowling, George Thomas. 
Labor question. 5:53-57. 
Duncan, Samuel White. 
Enlarged church work 
9:155-157. 
Durkee, J. Stanley. 
Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists, 206:155-157. 
Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26:170-177. 

Dyke, S. W. 

Divorce in the church. 2:53-54. 


in cities. 


Eaches, Owen Philips. 
Improvement of theological instruc- 
tion. 17:42-53. 


Inspiration of the Scriptures. 5:16- 
32; ; 
Eager, George Boardman. 

How far may one differ from ac- 
cepted standards and remain a 
Baptist? 22:136-144. 

Earle, Charles Clifton. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper 
substitutes for the old fashioned 
revival. 19:80-81. 

Eaton, Charles Aubrey. 
Address of welcome. 27: 1-2. 
Closing address. 27: 198-200. 
Eaton, Thomas Treadwell. 

Christian science. 7:159-161. 

Liquor problem. 7:54. 

Newspapers. 6:72. 

Proper attitude of the church toward 
amusements. 6:130-136. 

Proposed basis of Christian union. 
9:69. 

Right use of the Bible in public 
worship. 3:83-88. 

Ecclesiastical unity. See Church unity. 
Economics. 
Relation of Christianity to eco- 


nomics. Shailer Mathews. 16: 
117-118. 
Economics of missionary effort. 1:7-8. 
Eddy, D. C. 


Prohibitory legislation. 3:65-66. 
Edification of the church. 3:114—-140. 
Edmonds, R. H. 

Closing address. 25: 220-222. 
Education. 

Common versus parochial schools. 

P. S. Moxom. 7:15-28; Walter 
Rauschenbusch. 7: 28-31. 

Education. Norman Fox. 7:31-32; 
W. CG. Wilkinson. 7:32-33; Leigh- 
ton Williams. 7:33-34; A. S. 
Bacon. 7:34-35; E. H. Johnson. 
7235-30. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? S. Z. 
Batten. 23:85-88; C. S. Brown. 
23:92-95;,A. S. Carman. 23:90- 
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Education—Continued. 
92; T. C. Johnson. 23:78-83; 
G. W. Lasher. 23:68-78; E. B. 
Pollard. 23:83-85; S. Ragowsky. 
23:83-89. 

How far should the state educate? 
B. Puryear. 7:4-15. 

Religious instruction in state edu- 
cation. N. K. Davis. 5:60-65; 
Galusha Anderson. 5:65-69; W. 
Scott. 5:69-71; M. MacVicar. 
5:71-72; L. A. Crandall. 5:72; 
Wayland Hoyt. 5:72; P. S. 
Moxom. 5:72-73; A. J. Rowland. 
5:73; A. G. Lawson, 5:73-74; 
Norman Fox. 5:74-75; J. C. 
Welling. 5:75-76. 

Value of English Bible in secular 
and religious education. J. A. 
Broadus. 3:11-18; G. D. Board- 
man. 3:17; J. B. Thomas. 3:17- 
18. 

Value of Greek philosophy in educa- 
tion. E. B. Andrews. 3:18-26. 

Value of Roman law in secular and 


religious education. P. A. Nor- 
dell. 3:5-10. 

See also Baptist schools; Ethics and 
education; Negroes; Teaching; 


Theological education. 
Effect of democracy on religious thought 
and practice. 30: 70-102. 
Efficient Christian life. 30: 168-183. 
Elder, Joseph Freeman. 
Closing address. 7:187-189; 8:212- 
217. 
Coming ministry. 2:82. 
Consolidation of our national so- 
cieties. 19: 21-20. 
President’s address. 8: 108-114. 
Realizing the presence of God. 27: 
185-1093. 
Relations of church and state. 8: 
144-140. 
Sabbath observance, its scriptural 
grounds. 5:77-82. 


Ellis, Frank M. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:146-155. 

Closing address. 5:130—-131. 

Purity of the church: nurture and 
discipline. 7:173-181. 

Sabbath observance. 5:90-91. 

What to do with the foreigners. 
7:89-91. 

Elmendorf, Henry Livingston. 
Address of welcome. 16:2. 
Elsdon, W. P. 
Proposed basis of Christian union. 
9: 25-26. 
Emerson, Henry Pendexter. 

President’s address. 16:3-5. 
Emigration and immigration. 

Limits of immigration. J. G. Saw- 

yer. 7:69-74. 

What to do with the foreigners. 
D. C. Potter. 7:74-80; H. L. 
Delano. 7:80-81; L. A. Crandall. 
7:81-83; E. H. Johnson. 7:83- 
84; W. C. Wilkinson. 7:85-86; 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 7:86-87; 
G. E. Horr. 7:87-88; E. N. Blake. 
7:88-89; F. M. Ellis. 7:89-91; 
Henry McDonald. 7:91-92; A. G. 
Lawson. 7:92-93; Leighton Wil- 
liams. 7:93-904; W. E. Hatcher. 
7:04-05- 

See also Race and religion. 
Emotionalism in religion. 11: 19-35. | 
Employees and corporations. See Cor- 

porations and employees. 
Enlarged church work in cities. 9:131- 
167. 
Ethical conduct. 

Physiological basis of morals. Smith 
Baker. 13:160-169; C. B. Crane. 
13:175-177; S. B. Meeser. 13: 
135-145; W. L. Poteat. 13:145- 
159; C. H. Spalding. 13: 169-172; 
L. Williams. 13:172-175. 

See also Future life and conduct. 
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Ethical value of the O.T. in modern life. 
What is the ethical value of the O. T. 
in modern life? W. R. Better- 
idge. 23:11-21; J. R. Sampey. 
23:30-32; T. G. Soares. 23:21- 
30; R. W. Weaver. 23:32-36. 
Ethical versus forensic conceptions of 
salvation. 11:52-78. 
Ethics and education. 
How can ethics be taught in the pub- 
lic schools? John Alger. 27:158- 
163; H. W. Barnes. 27:173-174; 
R. G. Boville. 27:163-166; J. H. 
Harris. 27:144-149; A. G. Lawson. 
27:171-173; C. E. Meleney. 27: 
149-158; E. F. Merriam. 27: 167- 
169; G. U. Wenner. 27:169-171; 
L. Williams. 27:174-175. 
Ethics of gambling. 19:121-153. 
Ethics of present-day fiction. 25: 159-108. 
Ethics of the competitive system in 
business. 24:42-64. 
Evangelism. 
Modern evangelism. A. J. Gordon. 
1:13-14; H. W. Knapp. 1:14. 
Modern evangelism, or, Proper 
substitutes for the old fashioned 
revival. H. W. Barnes. 19:83- 
85; Walter Calley. 19:78-79; 
CS) Cooper. 19:71-78; °C. C. 
Earle. 19:80-81; N. Fox. 19:81- 
83; W. M. Lawrence. 19:42-52; 
J. H. Randall. 19:52-63; Danie] 
Shepardson. 19:64-71. 
See also Ministers. 
Evans, Milton G. 
Can the distinction between the 
canonical and non-canonical writ- 
ings be maintained? 28:168-182. 
Immersionists and church union. 
29:137-141. 
Prayer of the Congress. 29: 203. 
Relation of the Baptist denomination 
to the universal church. 28:136- 
130. 
Types of doctrine in the New Tes- 
tament. 13:89-100. 


What hinders the union of the 
Baptists and the Disciples of 
Christ ? 29: 109-110. 

What is the source of authority in 
Protestantism? 23:37-46. 

Everts, William Wallace. 

Church finance. 4:45. 

Economics of missionary effort. 
1:7-8. 

Edification of the church. 3:135. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3: 59-60. 

Revised version of the Scriptures, 
its practical use. 4:82-83. 

Socialism, false and true. 4: 28-29. 

Everts, William Wallace, Jr. 

Are current theologies based on the 
Scripture or on philosophy? 20: 
106-108. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:67-68. 

Evolution. See Christianity and 
naturalism; Man and evolution. 
Executive committee. 

Resolution adopted by the Execu- 
tive committee April 1, 1913, re- 
garding the retirement of the Rev. 
Theodore A. K. Gessler. 30: 193. 

Executive committee statements. 

Galusha Anderson. 15: 196-197. 

W. C. Bitting. 16:185-188; 17: 129- 
130. 

R. H. Conwell. 29: 196-199. 

C. H. Dodd. 17:221-225; 20:194- 
196. 

T. A. K. Gessler. 11: 106-107; 16: 
30-37; 18:204-207; 23:196-198; 
25:198-199; 29: 201-203. 

J. B. Hawthorne. 14:126-127. 

B.S. Hudson. 29: 199-201. 

A. G. Lawson. 20:67-68, 
25: 229-232. 

W.B. Matteson. 22: 86-88, 182-186. 

H. W. Merrill. 29: 194-196. 

H. M. Sanders. 19: 205-209. 


109; 


Faith cure. 
Faith cures. W. H. Whitsitt. 5: 
25-32; F. H. Kerfoot. 5:32-39; 
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Faith cure—Continued. 
A. J. Rowland. 5:39; M. Mac- 
Vicar. 5:39-40; W. C. Van Meter. 
5:40-41; Galusha Anderson. 5s: 
41-42. 
Fall of man. See Man. 
Fallows, Samuel. 
Address of welcome. 26: 42-44. 
fs psycho-therapeutics a function 
of the church? 26:194~-197. 
Farnham, Edwin Piskett. 
Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:153-160. 
Philosophy and theology. 3: 104-105. 
Prayer of the Congress. 27: 206. 
Problem of the rural church. 30: 
141-140. 
Fatherhood of God. See God. 
Faunce, Daniel Worcester. 
Centralization of Baptist polity. 
13:50-57. 
Edification of the church—scriptural 
idea. 3: 114-120. 
Faunce, William Herbert Perry. 
Appeal of Christ to men. 24:158- 
166. 
Baptists and their colleges. 12:64- 
66. 
Baptist schools. 24:118-122. 
Christian year: how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? 10:8. 
Church and the money power. 
II:2-10. 
Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 1: 74-75. 
Recent tendencies to change denomi- 
national practice. 27:120-127. 
Fear in religion. 25: 200-219. 
Fennell, William G. 
How is salvation mediated to us 
through Christ ? 27: 100-106. 
International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:96-97. 
What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting ? 21:8 9-92. 


Ferris, George Hooper. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 25: 150-153. 

Can the distinction between the 
canonical and non-canonical writ- 
ings be maintained? 28: 190-192. 

Doctrine of the virgin birth. 25: 
E324. 

How far may one differ from ac- 
cepted standards and remain a 
Baptist ? 22:127-136. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16:92-99. 

Place of prayer in the modern world 
view. 28: 21-31. 

Relation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion to the universal church. 


28:139-I4I. 
Fiction. 
Ethics of present-day fiction. W.H. 
Crawshaw. 25:189-195; H. E. 


Fosdick. 25:183-189; W. Hoyt. 
25:159-170; A. G. Lawson. 25: 
196-198; J. C. Metcalf. 25:170- 
182. 
Financial success and Christianity. 
See Christianity and business. 
Fiske, Asa Severance. 
Problem of the rural church. 30: 
165-167. 
Ford, Henry M. 
Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 26:152-153. 
Ford, Samuel Howard. 
Mohammedan propagandism. 7: 
145-147. 
Foreigners. See Emigration and immi- 
gration. 
Foreign missions. See Missions. 
Formation of criminal classes, its cause 
and its cure. 12:76-121. 
Forrester, E. J. 
Can the distinction between the 
canonical and non-canonical writ- 
ings be maintained? 28:161-168. 
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Fortune, Alonzo Willard. 

Does the New Testament contem- 
plate the church as an institution ? 
26:17-28. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 25:157-158. 

Christian principle in modern crimi- 
nology. 28:103-I105. 

Ethics of present-day fiction. 25: 
183-180. 

How shall we interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the life of today? 28: 
45-57- 

Foster, Albert. 

Christianity and naturalism. 16: 
152-156. 

Foster, George Burman. 

Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26:110-112. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philo- 
sophical basis for theology? 27: 
25-31. 

Effect of democracy on religious 
thought and practice. 30:99-I01. 

Gospel history and naturalism. 16: 
133-141. 

How is salvation mediated to us 
through Christ ? 27: 106-109. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26:197-199. 

Is the present tendency toward a 
co-operative social order desir- 
able? 27:70-72. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15: 107-109. 

What are the basic principles of 
modern theology ? 30: 10-21. 

What is a Bapiist church ? 30:66-68. 

Fowler, Arthur T. 

What is a Baptist church, English 

view. 30:390-49. 
Fox, Alanson J. 

Christianity and the poor. 1:9. 

Interpretation of the O. T. as affected 
by modern scholarship. 12:206- 
210. 


Fox, George Henry. 

Sanitary provisions of the mosaic 

code. 2:22~25. 
Fox, Norman. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12:72- 
73- 

Christianity and the body. 2:29. 

Closing address. 14:187-191. 

Coming ministry. 2:87-88. 

Divine immanence in recent the- 
ology. 9: 190-191. 

Education. 7: 31-32. 

Indian question. 4:13-14. 

Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10: 
92-94. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures. 5:25. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion? 17:193-195. 

Labor question. 5:59. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper sub- 
stitutes for the old fashioned 
revival. 19:81-83. 

Mohammedan propagandism. 7: 
142-143. 

Municipal government. 9:56-58. 

National divorce law. 7:68-69. 

New Testament. 14: 36-37. 

Organic union of Christendom. 6: 
12-16. 

Philosophy and theology. 3: 103-104. 

Relation of Baptists to other de- 
nominations. 14:154-159. 

Religious instruction in state edu- 
cation. 5:74-75. 

Resurrection of the body. 17: 22-30. 

Socialism; false and true. 4:31. 

What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:96-08. 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty ? 17:110-112. 

Franklin, Benjamin. 

, Closing address. 26: 235-237. 
Free Baptists. See Baptist union. 
Freedom. See Free speech; Liberty. 
Freeman, Henry Varnum. 

Address of welcome. 15: 2-4. 
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Free speech. 

What are the limits of free speech 
in a republic? C. D. Case. 26: 
74-80; B. Craig. 26:69-74; J. Q. 
Dealey. 26:60-69; W. Heckman. 
26:47-60. 

French, Ferdinand Courtney. 

Philosophical basis of monism. 13: 
3-10. 

Fuller, Andrew King. 
Christ as example. 20:176-182. 
Fulton, Justin Dewey. 
Spiritual life. 4: 105-106. 
Function of ordinances in 
23:96-136. 
Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. 19:86—120. 
Future life. 

Conditional immortality. W. H. 
Robinson. 5:99-105. 

Future probation. E. H. Johnson. 
5:105-110; W. C. Van Meter. 
§:110-112; P. S. Moxom. 5:112- 
114; E. A. Woods. 5:114—-115; 
J. B. Thomas. 5:115-117. 

Immortality in the light of scientific 
research. E. E. Ayres. 21:159- 
164; J. F. Genung. 21:135-147; 
J. H. Harris. 21:164-168; E. H. 
Johnson. 21:168-170; C. E. Tay- 
lor. 21:147-I59. 

Relation of belief in immortality to 
conduct. L.A. Crandall. 24:147- 
153; A. K. DeBlois. 24:140-147; 
Shailer Mathews. 24:130-140; G. 
B. Smith. 24:153-156; H. L. Stet- 
son. 24:123-130. 

Resurrection of the body. H. C. 
Applegarth. 17: 36-40; Walter Cal- 
ley. 17:30-36; Norman Fox. 17: 
22-30; James Ten Broeke. 17: 11- 
22; G. H. Trapp. 17:40-41. 

Future of the educated negro. 20:52-81. 
Future probation. 5: 105-117. 
Future punishment. 

Christ’s doctrine of endless punish- 

ment. E. B. Hulbert. 5:92-99. 


religion. 


Gambling. 

Ethics of gambling. Frank Dixon. 
19:144-151; S. C. Mitchell. 19: 
121-129; Harold Pattison. 19: 
130-138; M. Williams. 19:151- 
153; A. W. Wishart. 19:138-144. 

Gambrell, James Bruton. 

Church and the money power. I1: 
17-18. 

Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 11:75. 

Shall our young people be organized 
for Christian work ? 11:42-48. 

Gardner, Charles Spurgeon. 

Christian experience as testimony to 
truth. 28:193-200. 

Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 11:52—60. 

Is God the father of all men? 14: 
133-134. 

Prayer of the Congress. 14:2. 

Shall our young people be organized 
for Christian work ? 11: 48-49. 

What constitutes valid baptism? 
II: 104-105. 

Garrison, James Harvey. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 26:153-155. 

Closing address. 26: 237-242. 

Gates, Errett. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 25: 141-145. 

Closing address. 26: 246-247. 

General committee. See Closing ad- 
dresses; Executive committee. 
Genung, John Franklin. 
Immortality in the light of scientific 
research. 21:135-147. 
George, E. A. 
Address of welcome. 30:4-7. 
Gesner, H. M. 
Address of welcome. 29: 2-4. 
Gessler, Theodore A. K. 

Centralization of Baptist polity. 13: 
64-65. 

Christianity and naturalism. 16: 161- 
163. 
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Church finance. 4:51-52. 

Closing address. 25: 232-234. 

Emotionalism in religion. 11: 27-31. 

Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 11:76. 

Executive committee statement. 11: 
106-107; 1I5:214-217; 16:36-37; 
18: 205-207; 23:196-198; 25:198- 
199; 29: 201-203. 

International arbitration. 14:68-69. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:66-67. 

Mormon question. 4:15~-19. 

What are the basic principles of 
modern theology ? 30:35-36. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:146-148. 

Resolution adopted by the Execu- 
tive committee April 1, 1913, re- 
garding the retirement of the Rev. 
Theodore A. K. Gessler. 30: 193. 


Gifford, Orrin Philip. 


Address of welcome. 16: 2-3. 

Christianity and the body. 2:32-33. 

Closing address. 16:182-183; 22: 
179-183; 24:178-182. 

Coming ministry. 2:85. 

Edification of the church—its prac- 
tical achievement. 3:120-127. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:38-47. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16: 105-106. 

Paternalism in government. 16:130- 
132. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:70-71. 

What changes are needed in the 
motive and method of foreign 
missions? 24:34-39. 

What should the churches demand 
of the theological schools? 22: 


29-32. 


Giles, William Warren. 


Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. 19:94-I01. 


Gilkey, Charles Whitney. 


Religion of the college man. 30: 
102-I1T., 


Gill, Everette. 


Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity ? 22:98-108. 


Giving. 


Christian law of almsgiving. Francis 
Wayland. 1:13-14. 


God. 


Divine immanence in recent the- 
ology. Norman Fox. 9: 190-191; 
E. H. Johnson. g:187-190; P. S. 
Moxom. 9: 181-187; P. A. Nordell. 
9:191-193; A. H. Strong. 9:167- 
181; A. Wheaton. 9:193-194. 

Is God the father of allmen? T.D. 
Anderson. 14:135-136; G. C. 
Baldwin, Jr. 14:114-125; C. S. 
Gardner. 14:133-134; G. E. Horr. 
14:132-133; F. H. Rowley. 14: 
106-113; W. P. Yeaman. 14:127- 
IGt. 

See also Christian life; Jesus Christ; 
Theology. 


Goodchild, Frank Marsden. 


Address of welcome. 19:6-10. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 25:129-140. 

Closing address. 19: 203-204. 

Romanist survivals in Protestantism. 
13:'25—133. 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty ? 17:107-I10. 


Gordon, Adoniram Judson. 


Coming ministry. 2:83-84. 
Modern evangelism. 1:13-14. 


Gordon, George Angier. 


Address of welcome. 20: 2-5. 


Goucher, John Franklin. 


‘ Address of welcome. 25: 5-8. 


Gould, Ezra Palmer. 


Christianity in business. 2: 33-36. 
Coming ministry. 2:86. 


Government. See Political science. 
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Grace, Edward L. 

Place of prayer in the modern world 

view. 28:12-21. 
Grant, James. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 

bership? 20:36-42. 
Gray, Clifton Daggett. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philo- 
sophical basis for theology? 27: 
31-39. . 

Greek philosophy. See Philosophy. 
Greek philosophy in education. 3: 18-26. 
Greene, Benjamin Allen. 

Ethics of the competitive system in 
business. 24:53-58. 

Prayer of the Congress. 15:1-2. 

Spiritual life as affected by social 
conditions. 4:99-103. 

Greene, John. 
Spiritual life. 4: 103-104. 
Greene, John Priest. 
Baptist schools. 24: 112-118. 
New Testament. 14:10-14. 
Greene, Samuel Harrison. 
Pastor as a soul winner. 14:173-177. 
Place of prayer in the public worship. 


3:80-83. 
Gregory, John M. 
Christianity and the dependent 


classes. I:9. 
Economics of missionary effort. 1:8. 
Grenell, Zelotes. 

Christ the liberator; Christ the uni- 
fier. 12: 216-223. 

Social element in Christianity, church 
life, and church work. 2:18-20. 

What is the Kingdom of God? 12: 
155-157. 

Griffith, Gwilym O. 

Recent tendencies to change de- 
nominational practice. 
roa 

Griffith, John Herbert. 

Authority of Christian conscious- 
ness. 8:97-99. 

Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8:40-42. 


17°12 9— 


Grose, Howard Benjamin. 
Romanism, its political aspects. 
7: 117-128. 
Grosscup, Peter Stenger. 
Duty in regard to the encouragement 
of liberty. 15:130-145. 


Hahn, Benjamin Daviese. 

Are current theologies based on the 
Scripture or on philosophy? 20: 
95-102. 

Canon of the New Testament in 
the light of recent research. 13: 
66-75. 

What are the assured results of bib- 
lical criticism? 29:43-61. 

Hale, Philip Thomas. 
Pastor as a soul winner. 14: 165-172. 
Hanley, Elijah Andrews. 

Function of ordinances in religion. 
23:128-136. 

Letter on denominational practice. 
27: 119-120. 

What is the source of authority in 
Protestantism? 23:63-65. 

Hanna, Thomas Alexander Thomas. 

Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:62- 
68. 

Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? 10: 56-59. 

Harper, William Rainey. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12:73- 
75: 

Closing address. 9: 197-198; 15: 205- 
200. 

Interpretation of the Old Testament 
as affected by modern scholarship. 
TST 7T= TOS. 

Harris, A. J. 

Address of welcome. 14:7. 
Harris, Elmore. 

Closing address. 8: 218-2109. 
Harris, Henry Herbert. 

International arbitration. 14:69-70. 

Missionary endeavor in its bearing 
on the social and political develop- 
ment of peoples. 3: 31-36. 
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New Testament. 14:14-23. 
Philosophy and theology. 3: 100-102. 
Harris, John Howard. 
Effect of democracy on religious 
thought and practice. 30:101- 
102. 
How can ethics be taught in the 
public schools? 27:144-140. 
Immortality in the light of scientific 
research. 21:164~-168. 
Psychology of conversion, 15:181- 
185. 
Religion of the college man. 30: 120- 
126. . 
Hartley, Richard. 
Mormon question. 4:20-21. 
Haslam, James Henry. 
Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. 18:27-42. 
Hastings, H. L. 
Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? 10:54-56. 
Hatcher, William E, 
Christian science. 7:156-159. 
Closing address. 7:191-194. 
President’s address. 5:9-10. 


Social element in Christianity, 
church life and church work. 
2:12-15. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18: 171-174. 

What to do with the foreigners. 
794-95. 


Hawthorne, J. B. 
Address of welcome. 14:3-7. 
Closing address. 14:180-182; 18: 
201-203. 
Executive committee statement. 14: 
126-127. 
Relation of Baptists to other de- 
nominations. 14: 161-162. 
Hayden, W. L. 
Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26:117-119. 
Heckman, Wallace. 
What are the limits of free speech 
jn a republic? 26:47-6o. 


Henderson, Charles Richmond. 
Formation of criminal classes. 12: 
76-89. 
Pulpit in relation to political and 
social reform. 10:110-120., 
Sin of covetousness. 6:156-166. 
What is the duty of the church to the 
defective and dependent classes? 
23:137-145. 
What is the Kingdom of God? 12: 
157-159- 
Henderson, John Thompson. 
Closing address. 14:178-180. 
President’s address. 14:8-9. 
Henson, Poindexter Smith. 
Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:67-73. 
Prayer of the Congress. 15:217-218. 
Religious teaching and denomi- 
nationalism. 15: 109-112. 
Sin of covetousness, how best cor- 
rected, 6:166-167. 
Herget, John Francis. 
Address of welcome. 23: 5-7. 
Oneness in Christ. 22: 160-169. 
Herrick, Jullien Avery. 
Function of ordinances in religion. 
23:117-128, 
What is the source of authority in 
Protestantism? 23:65-67. 
Hexateuch. 
Sanitary provisions of the mosaic 


code. G. H. Fox. 2:22-25. 
Hickox, George H. 
Formation of criminal classes. 12: 
89-90. 


Hiden, James Conway. 
Social element in 
church life, 
2: 20-21, 
Supply and preparation of the com- 
ing ministry. 2:74-76. 
High license. 7:37-44. 
See also Liquor problem. 
Hill, David Jayne. 
Practical bearings of modern biblical 
criticism. 2:66-71. 


Christianity, 


and church work. 
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Hill, David Jayne—Continued. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. 10: 169-174. 

Socialism: false and true. 4:23-28. 

Hiscox, Edward Thurston. 

Purity of church, terms of admission. 
77 tOL-E 72, 

Historical sketch of the conference. 
2: 100-101. 
Hobart, Alvah Sabin. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12:48- 
50. 

Desirability of union between Bap- 
tists and Disciples. 25:94-103. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9290-92. 

Tradition as a formative force in 
Baptist doctrine and church life. 
12:33-35- 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty? 17:88-06. 

Hoben, Allan. 
Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26: 104-110. 
Holiness. See Christian life; Keswick 
movement. 
Holland, William Jacob. 
Address of welcome. 17:6-8. 
Holman, William S., Jr. 
President’s address. 6: 1-2. 
Holt, Adoniram Judson. 

Problems of the country church. 

14:97-90. 
Holyoke, Edward. 

Does trade-unionism imperil liberty ? 
21: 3112-110. 

How shall the church win the wage 
earner? 25:54-6r. 

Holy Spirit. 

Baptism of the Holy Spirit. F. L. 
Chapell. 13:178-185; H. M. San- 
ders. 13:185-197. 

How shall we interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the life of today? C. C. 
Brown. 28: 70-74; H. E. Fosdick. 


28:45-57; G. B. Moore. 28:57- 
64; R. W. Weaver. 28:65-70. 

See also Keswick movement; Trin- 
ity. 

Home missions. See Missions. 
Hopkins, A. A. 

Ethics and expediency of prohibitory 

legislation. 3:42-47. 
Horr, George Edwin. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 25:146-150. 

Christian science. 7:147-155- 

Closing address. 16:183-185; 17: 
216-218; 18: 204-205. 

Emotionalism in religion. 11: 34-35. 

Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 11:69-74. 

Improvement of theological instruc- 
tion. 17:66-68. 

Interpretation of the Old Testament 
as affected by modern scholarship. 
12:21I-212. 

Is God the father of all men? 14: 
132-133. 

New Testament. 13: 100-102. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16: 104-105. 

Opportunity for Baptists in present 
religious progress. 16:70-72. 
Prayer of the Congress. 21: 196. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18: 180-182. 

What to do with the foreigners. 
7:87-88. 

Hovey, Alvah. 

Address of welcome. 20:5-8. 

Christianity and the body. 2:30-3r. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:166-168. 

New Testament. 13: 102-103. 

President’s address. 2:4-6. 

Relation of monism to theology. 
T38IO-2E 

Hovey, George Rice. 

Future of the educated negro. 20: 

58-67. 
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How can Baptists secure for themselves 
a more practical working union? 
21:14-43. 

How can ethics be taught in the public 
schools? 27:144-175. 

Howe, J. A. 


Is a union of various Baptist bodies - 


feasible? 10: 38-45. 

Howell, Morton B. 

International arbitration. 14: 59-67. 

How far can the truths of Christianity 
be stated in terms of naturalism ? 
16: 133-163. 

How far has New Testament precedent 
the authority of divine command ? 
14:10-37. 

How far may one differ from accepted 
standards and remain a Baptist ? 
22:127-159. 

How far should religious instruction be 


given in state schools? 23:68- 
95. 

How far should the state educate? 7: 
4-15. 


How is salvation mediated to us through 
Christ ? 27:73-111. 
How shall the church win the wage 
_ earner? 25:44-79. 
How shall we interpret the Holy Spirit 
to the life of today? 28:45-74. 
Hoyt, James A. 
President’s address. 7:1. 
Race and religion on the American 
continent. 1:10. 
Hoyt, Wayland. 
Christian art in relation to baptism. 
4:69. 
Closing address. 3:140-141. 
Desirability of union between Bap- 
tists and Disciples. 25: 108-110. 
Ethics of present-day fiction. 25: 
159-170. 
High license. 7:37-44. 
How shall the church win the wage 
earner? 25:73-75. 
Philosophy and theology. 3:111- 
TL2. 


Prohibitory legislation. 3:61-62. 
Religious instruction in state educa- 
tO 5-72 
Sabbath observance. 5:91. 
Tests of admission to the church. 
4:93-04. 
What change if any is demanded 
in the prayer meeting? 21:84- 
89. 
Hudson, Birney Stillman. 
Address of welcome. 29:4-6. 
Executive committee statement. 29: 
199-201. 
Prayer of the Congress. 28:1. 
Relation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion to the universal church. 
28:133-136. 
Hulbert, Eri Baker. 
Christ’s doctrine of endless punish- 
ment. 5:92-99. 
Hull, Robert Bruce. 
Church finance. 4:52-53. 
Hull, Robert Chipman. 
Closing address. 30: 189-192. 
In what sense is Christ divine? 
29 : 30-33. 
Humphrey, Alexander Pope. 
Address of welcome. 22: 2-3. 
Humpstone, John. 
Church and the children. 1:8. 
Edification of the church. 3:133- 


134. 
Enlarged church work in cities. 
9149-155. 


Hunt, Emory William. 

African in West Indian colonies 
g:128-129. 

Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity ? 22:121-125. 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty? 17:97-I02. 

What is the duty of the church 
to the defective and dependent 
classes? 23:163-164. 

Hygiene. See Christianity and the 
body. 
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Immersionists and church union. 29: 
110-149. 

Immortality in the light of scientific 
research. 21:135-170. 

Immortality. See Future life. 

Improvement of theological instruction. 
17:42-80. 

Improvements in the methods of theo- 
logical education. 6: 78-98. 

Indians of North America. 

Indian question. H. L. Wayland. 
4:8-12; S. P. Merrill. 4:12-13; 
Norman Fox. 4:13-14: J. B. Sim- 
mons. 4:14; C. P. Sheldon. 4:14- 
15; Edward Bright. 4:15. 

Indifference to religion. See Religion. 
Indwelling Christ. 11: 108-114. 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:62-r100. 
Inspiration. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures. G. 
D.. B.. Pepper. 5:10=16; OF P. 
Eaches. 5:16-23; E. H. Johnson. 
5:24-25; Norman Fox. 5:25. 

Intellectual problems. 

Spiritual life as affected by intel- 
lectual problems. A. A. Kendrick. 
4:95-99- 

International and independent systems 
of Sunday-school lessons. 9: 63-99. 

International arbitration. 14: 50-60. 

Interpretation of the Old Testament as 
affected by modern scholarship. 
Ta: 103-215. 

In what sense is Christ divine? 29:8-33. 

Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? 10: 23-61. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the Lord’s 
supper? 15:38-73. 

Is baptism essential to church member- 
ship? 20:8-s1. 

Is God the father of all men? 14:105- 
136. 

Islam. 

Mohammedan propagandism. F.S. 
Dobbins. 7:134-140; W. C. Wil- 
kinson. 7:141; Norman Fox. 7: 
142-143; A. G. Lawson. 7:143- 


144; A. S. Bacon. 7:144-145; 
S. H. Ford. 7:145-147. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of the 
church? 26:158-205. 

Is the present tendency toward a co- 
operative social order desirable? 
27:41-72. 

Is there a place for authoritative creeds 
in religion? 17:166-195. 

Is there a place for authoritative creeds 
in the New Testament? 17:152- 
166. 

Is war ever justifiable? 14:50-59. 


Jackson, George H. 

African in West Indian colonies. 

Q:125-127. 
Jackson, John Louington. 

Closing address. 26: 247-248. 

How far may one differ from 
accepted standards and remain a 
Baptist ? 22:145-151. 

Response to address of welcome. 
26: 45-47. 

Jefferson, A. W. 
Christ’s prayer for unity. 26:206- 
212. 
Jeffrey, Reuben. 
Utility of the Sabbath. 5:82-88. 
Woman’s work in the church. 6: 110. 
Jenkins, Burris Atkins. 

Doctrine of atonement in terms of 

modern thought. 26:81-go. 
Jesus and the apostles. 

Are the teachings of the apostles of 
equal authority with those of 
Christ? E. D. Burton. 15:8-17; 
W. P. McKee. 15:17-24; Rush 
Rhees. 15:25-30; C. L. Williams. 
15: 30-37. 

Jesus Christ. 

Appeal of Christ tomen. W. H. P. 
Faunce. 24:158-166; H. C. Mabie. 
24:166-177. 

Christ as example. A. K. Fuller. 
20:176-182; Rush Rhees. 20: 182- 
192. 
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Christ the liberator; Christ the 
unifier. C. J. Baldwin. 12:223- 
232; Z. Grenell. 12:216-223; A. 
Tenbrook. 12: 232-233. 

How is salvation mediated to us 
through Christ? J. B. Anderson. 
27:73-84; W. G. Fennell. 27: 
too-106; G. B. Foster. 27:106- 
109; D. B. Reed. 27:93-100; L. 
Williams. 27:109-111; C. Woelf- 
kin. 27:84-93. 

Indwelling Christ. C. H. Jones. 
Ir: 108-113; W. J. Northen. 11: 
LECT tas 

In what sense is Christ divine? R. 
C. Hull. 29: 30-33; W. Q. Rosselle. 
29: 29-30; F. A. Starratt. 29:8-26; 
H. J. Vosburgh. 29:17-22; J. G. 
Walker. 29: 22-29. 

See also Atonement; Authority in 
protestantism; Church unity; 
Trinity; Virgin birth. 

Jesus Christ and church unity. See 
Church unity. 
Johnson, Elias Henry. 

Authority of Christian consciousness. 
8:85-01. 

Closing address. 21: 189-192. 

Divine immanence in recent theol- 
ogy. 9:187-190. 

Education. 7:35-36. 

Enlarged church work in cities. 9: 
159-160. 

Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. I9:113-II5. 

Future probation. 5: 105-110. 

Immortality in the light of scientific 
research. 21: 168-170. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures. 5:24- 
25. 

Liquor problem. 7:54-55. 

Monism. 13:30-33- 

New Testament. 13: 103-106. 
Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. 8:45-47. 
Philosophy and theology. 3:105- 

106. 


Prayer of the Congress. 19:1. 
Prohibitory legislation. 3:67. 
Proposed basis of Christian union. 


9:20-31. 

Relations of church and_ state. 
8: 140-143. 

Response to address of welcome. 
9:4-6. Y 


Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. 18:45-47. 
Sabbath observance. 5:88-89; 8: 


168-171. ; 

Skeptical drifts in modern thought. 
ae 

Socialism: false and true. 4:32- 


33: 

Then and now. 11:x-xviii. 

What to do with the. foreigners. 
7:83-84. 

Wherein lies the efficacy of Jesus’s 
work in the reconciliation? 18: 
112-115. 

Johnson, Franklin. 

Baptist schools. 24:92-97. 

Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26: 112-114. 

Self-help in missions. 3: 36-42. 

Johnson, Gove Griffith. 

Realizing the presence of God. 
27:176-185. 

Johnson, John Lipscomb. 

Emotionalism in religion. 
206. 

Johnson, Thomas Carskadon. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:78- 
83. 

Is the present tendency toward a co- 
operative social order desirable ? 
27:65-69. 

Johnston, James Arthur. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:18-26. 

Interpretation of the O.T. as affected 
by modern scholarship. 12:210- 
ail. 


IT:19- 
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Johnston, Rufus Perry. 

Closing address. 27: 202-205. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philo- 
sophical basis for theology ? 27:40. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? 20:8-20. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26:182-194. 

Place of prayer in the modern world 
view. 28:31-36. 

Relation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion to the universal church. 28: 
I4I-147. 

Jones, Carter Helm. 

Address of welcome. 22:6-7. 

Christian life the normal life. 23: 
180-188. 

Closing address. 14:185-186; 22: 
178-179. 

Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity? 22: 115-117. 

Indwelling Christ. 11: 108-113. 

Jones, Howard Lee. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion ? 17: 176-183. 

Prayer of the Congress. 19: 209. 

What changes are needed in the 
motive and method of foreign mis- 
sions? 24:22-30. 

Jones, Meredith Ashby. 

Are Christian principles a hindrance 

to financial success? 22:34-43. 
Jones, Philip Lovering. 

What are the assured results of 

biblical criticism ? 29:34-43. 
Jones, Robert Taylor. 

Closing address. 30:186-187. 

Immersionists and church union. 
29: 126-137. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15:92-r101. 

Romanism. 7:132-133. 

Journalism. See Newspapers. 
Judson, Harry Pratt. 
Address of welcome. 26: 40-42. 


Our government and the oppressed 
of other nations. 15: 121-130. 
Jutten, David Benjamin. 
Consolidation of our national so- 
cieties. 19: 29-37. 


Keevil, C. J. 

How shall the church win the wage 

earner? 25:65-70. 
Kelly, Claude. 

Ethics of the competitive system in 

business. 24:58-62. 
Kendrick, Adin A. 

Address of welcome. 15: 5-8. 

Closing address. 15: 202-205. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:63-65. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15:112-114. 

Spiritual life as affected by intellec- 
tual problems. 4:95—-99. 

Kerfoot, Franklin Howard. 

Church finance. 4:46-48. 

Faith cures. 5:32-39. 

Mediative element in Christian life. 
LNT PS 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:62-63. 

Keswick movement. 

Keswick movement. E. E. Chivers. 
19:182-193; W. G. Partridge. 
19: 193-201. 

King, Henry Melville. 

Worldliness. 2: 91-96. 

King, T. H. 

Problem of the rural church. 30: 

163-169. 
Kingdom of God. 

What is the Kingdom of God? S.Z. 
Batten. 12:122-133; L. Burrows. 
12:160-162; Z. Grenell. 12:155- 
157; C. R. Henderson. 12:157—- 
159; E. M. Poteat. 12:151-155; 
J. M. Stifler. 12:134-151. 

Knapp, H. W. 
Modern evangelism. 1:14. 
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Labor and laboring classes. 

Labor question. P. S. Moxom. 5:42- 
49; James Buchanan. 5:49-53; G. 
T. Dowling. 5:53-57; A. G. Law- 
son. 5:57-59; Norman Fox. 5:59. 

See also Church and labor; Cor- 
porations and employees. 

Lamar, Joseph Rucker. 

Address of welcome. 28: 2-5. 

Lamport, H. H. 

Current expenses and benevolences. 

4240-45. 
Land. 
Land question. J. R. Doolittle. 
6:26-35; Allen Zollars. 6:35-42. 
Landrum, William Warren. 
Address of welcome. 7: 2-3. 
Romanism. 7:130-131. 
Lasher, George William. 

Closing address. 23: 191-193. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:68- 
78. 

Secular press. 6:56-66. 

What is the duty of the church to the 
defective and dependent classes? 
23:166-167. 

Law. See Roman law. 
Lawrence, William Mangam. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper sub- 
stitutes for the old fashioned 
revival. 19:42-52. 

Newspapers. 6: 76-77. 

Woman’s work in the church. 6:99- 
106. 

Laws, Curtis Lee. 

Address of welcome. 25:8-11. 

Closing address. 25: 226-229. 

What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:69-77. 

Lawson, Albert Gallatin. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 26: 150-152. 

Church finance. 4:50-51. 

Coming ministry. 2:88. 

Desirability of union between Bap- 
tists and Disciples. 25:110-111. 


Enlarged church work in cities. 
Q:131-143. 
Ethics of present-day fiction. 25: 
196-108. 
Executive committee statement. 20: 
67-68, 109; 25: 229-232. 
Formation of the criminal classes. 
127110=118, 
Historical sketch of the conference. 
2: 100-101. 
How can ethics be taught in the pub- 
lic schools? 27:171-173. 
Labor question. 5:57—-s9. 
Liquor problem. 7: 58-59. 
Mohammedan propagandism. 7: 
143-144. 
Municipal government. 9: 61-62. 
Prayer of the Congress. 12:2. 
Prohibitory legislation. 3:68-70. 
Pulpit and problems of statesman- 
ship. 20:133-134. 
Religious instruction in state educa- 
tion. 5:73-74. 
Skeptical drifts in modern thought. 
1:6-7. 
Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18: 165-170. 
What to do with the foreigners. 7: 
92-93. 
Lent, Frederick. 
Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26:90-99. 
Levering, Eugene. 
Response to address of welcome. 
255-03 
Lewis, Abram Herbert. 
Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? 10: 31-38. 


Liberty. 
What is liberty? H. H. Bawden. 
21: 104-108. 


See also Trade unions and liberty; 
United States and other nations. 
Liberty of speech. See Free speech. 
Lichterberger, James P. 
Immersionists and church union. 


29: 145-147. 
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Lichterberger, James P.—Continued. 

Pauperism, its cause and cure. 
29:155-164. 

Limits of immigration. 7:69-74. 
Lincoln, Heman. 

Christianity and the body. 2:28- 
29. 

Coming ministry. 2:84-85. 

Phases of theological thought as in- 
fluenced by philosophic methods. 
3:96-I00. 

Lindh, Eric Isidore. 

Is baptism essential to church mem- 
bership? 20:46-48. 

Liquor problem. 

High license. 
37-44- 

Liquor problem. T. T. Eaton. 
7:54; E. H. Johnson. 7:54-55; 
W. C. Wilkinson. 7:56-57; J. G. 
Sawyer. 7:57-58; A. G. Lawson. 
7:58-59- 

See also Prohibition. 

Lisle, William McIntire. 

Are current theologies based on the 
Scripture or on philosophy? 20: 
103-106. 

Little, William C. 

Pauperism, its cause and cure. 29: 

176-177. 
Liturgy. 

Liturgy in Baptist churches. Edward 
Braislin. 4:69-73; R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. 4:73-75; Thomas Armi- 
tage. 4:75-76. 

See also Religious ordinances. 

Lockwood, M. C. 

Newspapers. 6:73-75. 

Lodge,"Lee Davis. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:121-129. 

Lofton, George Augustus. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? 15:55-58. 

New Testament. 14: 33-36. 


Wayland Hoyt. 7: 


‘Problems of the country church. 
14: 101-104. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15: 101-107. 

Logan, John H. 

Does the New Testament contem- 
plate the church as an institu- 
tion? 26:3-17. 

Long, John Cralle. 

Race problem of the south. 9: 100- 

108. 
Lord’s supper. 

Is baptism a prerequisite to the 
Lord’s supper? T. M. Banta. 
15:61-63; J. W. Conley. 15: 58-61; 
R. H. Conwell. 15:48-54; T. A. K. 
Gessler. 15:66-67; O. P. Gifford. 
15:38-47; P.S. Henson. 15:67-73; 
A. A. Kendrick. 15:63-65; G. A. 
Lofton. 15:55-58. 

Lowry, J. O. B. 
Present worship of pleasure. 21: 
171-175. 

Lowry, Robert. 

Conduct of public worship with 

respect to music. 3:71-8o. 
Luccock, Naphtali. 
Address of welcome. 24: 4-7. 
Lyell, John William. 
Closing address. 21:187-189. 
Lyon, David Gordon. 

Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:69- 
77: 

Results of modern biblical criticism. 
2:60-64. 


Mabie, Henry Clay. 
Appeal of Christ to men. 24:166-177. 
Cosmopolitanism versus patriotism. 
19:173-179. 
Is there a divine method in theologi- 
cal education? 6:84-97. 
What changes are needed in the motive 
and method of foreign missions ? 
24: 39-41. 
McAllester, William Charles. 
Prayer of the Congress. 20:1-2. 
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MacArthur, Robert Stuart. 

Christian year: how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? 10:9-18. 

Church and the children. 1:9. 

Closing address. 4: 109-110. 

Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. 19: 111-113. 

Liturgy in Baptist churches. 4:73- 


75. 
Socialism: false and true. 4: 30-31. 
McCall, W. C. 
What constitutes valid baptism? 
II: 103-104. 


McDiarmid, A. P. 
Relation of church and state. 8:143- 
144. 
Sabbath legislation. 8: 154-163. 
McDonald, Henry. 


Romanism, its political aspects. 
7:107-117. 

What to do with the foreigners. 
7:91-92. 


MacDonald, Robert. 

Improvement of theological instruc- 
tion. 17:68-80. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26:158-170. 

McGlothlin, William Joseph. 

Relation of theology to religion. 
22: 74-82. 

What hinders the union of the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of Christ ? 
29:97-104. 

Macintosh, Douglas Clyde. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philo- 
sophical basis for theology? 27: 
15-25. 

What hinders the union of the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of Christ ? 
29:88-97. 

McKee, William Parker. 
Jesus and the apostles. 15:17-24. 
McKenzie, William Scott. 

Missionary endeavor in its contribu- 

tion to human knowledge. 3: 26- 


30. 


McKinney, William D. 
Mormon question. 4:21-22. 
Proposed basis of Christian union. 
Q: 23-25. 
MacLaurin, Donald Drummond. 
Closing address. 12:234-235. 
Power of the cross in the life of 
the believer. 15:186-196. 
McLaurin, John. 
Relations of church and 
8:134-136. 
McNally, Charles R. 
Recent tendencies to change de- 
nominational practice. 27:135- 
Tey 
MacVicar, Malcolm. 
Authority of Christian conscious- 
ness. 8: 105-107. 
Faith cures. 5:39-40. 


state. 


Popular indifference to religion. 
§: 117-123. 

Religious instruction in state educa- 
tion. 5:71-72. 


Magoon, Elias Lyman. 
Philosophy and theology. 3:107- 
108. 
Mahool, John Barry. 
Address of welcome. 25: 3-5. 
Man and evolution. 

Man’s fall and redemption in the 
light of evolution. L. C. Barnes. 
16:34-36; G. D. Boardman. 16: 
18-28; H. H. Peabody. 16: 28-34. 
A. H. Strong. 16:6-17. 

Marvin, Joseph Benson. 

Closing address. 22:177-178. 

Response to address of welcome. 
22°7=8. 

Mason, H. G. 

Tests of admission to the church. 

4:90-92. 
Mason, John Henry. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:97-98. 

Prayer of the Congress. 16: 1-2. 
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Mason, Otis Tufton. 
Duty in regard to the encouragement 
of liberty. 15:145-151. 
Mathews, Edward Bennett. 
Closing address. 25:222-225. 
Mathews, Shailer. 

Paternalism in government. 16:116- 
22 

Relation of belief in immortality to 
conduct. 24:130-140. 

Relation of Christianity to eco- 
nomics. 16:117-118. 

Relation of Christianity to socialism. 
16:120-123. 

Matteson, William Bleeker. 

Executive committee statement. 22: 
86-88, 182-186. 

Prayer of the Congress. 20: 199-200; 
22:1-2. 

Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. 18: 23-37. 

Mauck, Joseph William. 

Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 

tists. 25:116-129; 26:141-146. 
Meditation and Christian life. 

Meditative element in Christian life. 
H. G. Weston. 1:14; F. H. Ker- 
foot. 1:14; T. S. Barbour. 1:14. 

Meeser, Spenser Byron. 

Are current theologies based on the 
Scripture or on philosophy? 20: 
82-93. 

Christian year: how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? 10: 18-20. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:174-175. 

Does Scripture warrant a formal 
statement of the doctrine of the 
trinity ? 24:82-90. 

Monism. 13:33-44. 

Physiological basis of morals. 13: 


135-145. 

Prayer of the Congress. 24:189- 
190. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18:177-180. 


Meleney, Clarence E. 

How can ethics be taught in the 

public schools? 27:149-158. 
Melton, Sparks W. 

Romanist survivals in Protestantism. 

18: 133-138. 
Mental healing and the church. See 
Church and mental healing. 
Mercer, Isaac Morton. 
Closing address. 18: 199-201. 
Merriam, Edmund Franklin. 

Cosmopolitanism versus patriotism. 
19:154-159. 

How can ethics be taught in the 
public schools? 27:167-169. 

Merrill, George Edmonds. 

Christianity and the body. 2:32. 

Christianity in business. 2:40—-41. 

Economics of missionary effort. 1:7. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16: 73-83. 

Merrill, Harry W. 

Executive committee statement. 29: 
194-1096. 

Merrill, Samuel Pearce. 

Indian question. 4:12-13. 

Metcalf, John Calvin. 

Ethics of present-day fiction. 25: 
170-182. 

Methods of theological education. 6: 78- 
08. 
Militarism and war. 

Dangers of militarism. J. L. M. 
Curry. 14:38-40. 

Is war ever justifiable? T. J. 
Morgan. 14:50-57; Major Willis. 
14:57-59. 

See also Arbitration. 

Miller, H. Thane. 

Formation of the criminal classes. 

12: 108-100. 
Mills, David. 

Natural and artificial monopolies. 

8: 47-54. 
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Ministers. 

Coming ministry: chief function. 
E. Dodge. 2:71-74. 

Pastor as a soul winner. S. H. 
Greene. 14:173-177; P. T. Hale. 
14:164-172. 

Supply. P.S. Moxom. 2:76-80. 

Supply and preparation. J. C. 
Hiden. 2:74-76. 

Ministers and reforms. 

Pulpit and problems of statesman- 
ship. W. Bradbury. 20:117-124. 
A. G. Lawson. 20:133-134; W. A. 
Munroe. 20:124-128; H. H. Pea- 
body. 20:110-117; C. R. Wood- 
ruff. 20: 128-133. 

Pulpit in relation to political and 


social reform. T. Dixon, Jr. 
10:120-125; C. R. Henderson; 
1o:I10-120; H:—H. Peabody. 
1o:101-110; Walter Rauschen- 


busch. 10:127-129; Francis Way- 
land. 10:125-127. 
See also Church polity. 
Missions. 

Economics of missionary effort. C. 
B. Crane. 1:8; W. W. Everts. 1: 
7-8; J. M. Gregory. 1:8; G. E. 
Merrill. 1:7; A. H. Strong. 1:7. 

Missionary endeavor in its bearing on 
the social and political develop- 
ment of peoples. H. H. Harris. 
2581-20. 

Missionary endeavor in its contribu- 


tion to human knowledge. W. S. 
McKenzie. 3: 26-31. 
Self-help in missions. Franklin 


Johnson. 3:36-42. 

What changes are needed in the mo- 
tive and method of foreign 
missions? E. C. Dargan. 24: 11- 
22; O. P. Gifford. 24: 34-39; H. L. 
Jones. 24:22-30; H. C. Mabie. 
24:39-41; J. H. Strong. 24:30- 
34. 

See also Baptist missionary societies; 
Christianity and other religions. 


Mitchell, Samuel Chiles. 

Ethics of gambling. 19:121-129. 

Response to address of welcome. 
28: 10-12. 

What constitutes denominational 
loyalty ? 17:102-107. 

Modern biblical criticism. 2:54-71. 

Modern evangelism. 1:13-14. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper substi- 
tutes for the old fashioned revival. 
19:42-85. 

Modern life. See Ethical value of the 
O.T. in modern life. 


Modern life and the Holy Spirit. See 
Holy Spirit. 
Modern thought and atonement. See 


Atonement. 
Modern thought and prayer. See Prayer. 
Modern thought. See also Skepticism 
and modern thought. 
Mohammedanism. See Islam. 
Mohammedan propagandism. 7:134-147. 
Moncrief, John Wildman. 
Profit sharing. 6:43-49. 
Money andthechurch. See Church and 
wealth. 
Monism. 
Monism. E. H. Johnson. 13: 30-33; 
S. B. Meeser. 13:33-44. 
Monism, its ethical bearing. G. B. 
Moore. 13: 21-30. 
Philosophical basis of monism, F. 
C. French. 13:3-I0. 
Relation of monism to theology. A. 
THOVeYeniaerO=2r, 
Monopolies. 
Natural and artificial monopolies. 
A. Blue. 8:71-75; D. Mills. 8:47- 
54; W. Rauschenbusch. 8: 55-61; 
D. E. Thomson. 8:68-71; Leigh- 
ton Williams. 8: 61-68. 
Montague, Andrew Philip. 
' Closing address. 18: 194-197. 
President’s address. 18: 11-16. 
Moody, Joseph Burnley. 
What constitutes valid baptism? 
I1:Q4-I0l. 
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Moody, Thomas. 

Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 

the church? 26: 202-204. 
Moore, Addison. 

Closing address. 27: 200-202. 

Pauperism, its cause and cure. 
29: 150-155. 

Moore, Gordon B. 

How shall we interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the life of today ? 28:57- 
64. : 

Monism, its ethical bearing. 13: 21- 
30. 

Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. 18: 16-23. 

Morals. See Ethical conduct; Ethics. 
Morgan, Thomas Jefferson. 

Cosmopolitanism versus patriotism. 
19:179-181. 

Is war ever justifiable? 14:50-57. 

Mormons. 

Mormon question. T. A. K. Gess- 
ler. 4:15-19; Richard Hartley. 
4:20-21; S. Williams. 4:21; W. D. 
McKinney. 4: 21-22; Thomas Ar- 
mitage. 4:22. 

Morris, Charles S. 

Future of the educated negro. 
20:73-78. 

Morse, Alfred Handley Chipman. 

Recent tendencies to change denomi- 
national practice. 27:140-143. 

Morse, Frank Rogers. 

Church finance. 4:45-46. 

Spiritual life. 4: 107-108. 

Mosaic code. 
Moss, Lemuel. 

Consolidation of our national so- 
cieties. 19:40-41. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. 10:195-190. 

Moxom, Philip Stafford. 

African in West Indian colonies. 
9: 130. 

Christianity in business. 2: 41-42. 

Church and the children. 1:9. 


See Hexateuch. 


Common versus parochial schools. 
731§—28. 

Divine immanence in recent the- 
ology. 9:181-187. 

Future probation. 5:112-114. 

Labor question. 5:42-49. 

Religious instruction in state educa- 


tion. 5: 72-73. 
Supply of the coming ministry. 
2:76-80. 


Muir, Joseph J. 
Socialism? false and true. 4:32. 
Mullins, Edgar Young. 
Relation of theology to religion. 
22:92-95. 
What should the churches demand of 
the theological schools? 22: 20-29. 
Munger, William Lemuel. 
Problems of the country church. 


14:72-85. 
Municipal government. 9: 32-63. 
Munro, A. H. 
Relations of church and_ state. 
8: 114-126. 


Munroe, William Adams. 

Pulpit and problems of statesman- 

ship. 20:124%28. 
Music. 

Conduct of public worship with 
respect to music. R. Lowry. 
3271-80. 

Myers, Johnston. 
Address of welcome. 15: 4-5. 
Mystical element in Christianity. 29: 
179-194. 


National divorce law. 7:60-69. 
Natural and artificial monopolies. 8:47- 
75: 
Naturalism and Christianity. See Chris- 
tianity and naturalism. 
Needham, Charles Willis. 
Are trusts beneficial or injurious to 
society ? 18:56-71. 
Negroes. 
African in West Indian colonies. 
J. T. Dickinson. 9:127-128; 
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E. W. Hunt. 9:128-129; G. H. 
Jackson. 9:125-127; P. S. Moxom. 
9:130; H. M. Sanders. 9: 122-123; 
O. O’B. Strayer. 9:123-125; Dan- 
iel Wilshere. 9: 116-122. 

Future of the educated negro. A.C. 
Dixon. 20:68-73; G. R. Hovey. 
20:58-67; C. S. Morris. 20: 73-78; 
R. H.. Pitt. -20252-58;-]. M. 
Waldron. 20: 79-81. 

Race problem of the south. J. C. 
Long. 9: 100-108; H. L. Wayland. 
9: 108-1106. ° 

Newman, Albert Henry. 

Authority of Christian conscious- 
ness. 8:76-85. 

Opportunity for Baptists in present 
religious progress. 16:47—-56. 

Sabbath observance. 8: 163-165. 

Newman, Jered Treman. 
Closing address. 30:184-185. 
President’s address. 30:7-8, 69-70. 
Newspapers. 

Newspapers. T.T. Eaton. 6:72; R. 
J. Burdett. 6:72-73; M. C. Lock- 
wood. 6:73-75; L. M. Woodruff. 
6:75; W. M. Lawrence. 6:76- 
77- 

Religious press.- H. L. Wayland. 
6:66-72. 

Secular press. R. J. Burdett. 6: 

50-56; G. W. Lasher. 6:55-66. 
New Testament. 

Canon of the N.T. in the light of 
recent research. B. D. Hahn. 
13:66-75. 

How far has N.T. precedent the 
authority of divine command? T. 
D. Anderson, 14:23-29; Norman 
Fox. 14:36-37; J. P. Greene. 14: 
TO-1A jE EL. ATLIS, 9045 14=23; 
G. A. Lofton. 14:33-36; W. T. 
Stott. 14: 2090-33. 

New Testament. G. E. Horr. 13: 
too-102; A. Hovey. 13:162-103; 
E. H. Johnson. 13:103-106. 


Types of doctrine in the N.T. 
M. G. Evans. 13:89-100; P. A. 
Nordell. 13: 75-80. 

What is the notion of the priesthood 
in the N.T.? C. H. Pendleton. 
I7:1098. 

New Testament and creeds. See Creeds. 
New Testament church. See Church. 
New Testament church polity. See 
Church polity. 
New York City, a center of intellectual 
culture. 19: 10-12. 
Nordell, Philip Augustus. 

Divine immanence in recent the- 

ology. 9: 191-193. 


Enlarged church work in cities. 
9: 162-164. 

Types of doctrine in the N.T. 13: 
75-89. 


Value of Roman law in secular and 
religious education. 3: 5-10. 
Northen, William Jonathan. 
Indwelling Christ. 11:113-114. 
President’s address. 11: 1-2. 
Northrop, Stephen Abbot. 
Theological education. 6:98. 
Northrup, George Washington. 
Duty in regard to the encourage- 
ment of liberty. 15: 151-156. 


Old Testament. 
Interpretation of the O.T. as affected 
by modern scholarship. C. R. 
Brown. 12:185-200; A. J. Fox. 
12:206-210; W. R. Harper. 12: 
571-185; Go. Horr, 123 211-212: 
J.) A. Johnston —127210-2 92 *..H, 
Osgood. 12:201-206; J. R. Sam- 
pey. 12:163-171; W. C. Wilkinson. 
12:212-215. 
See also Ethical value of the O.T. in 
modern life. 
Oneness in Christ. 22: 160-177. 
On what grounds should we accept the 
biblical books as our Bible? 16: 
74-100. 
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Opening addresses. See Addresses of 
welcome; Presidents’ addresses. 
Opportunity for Baptists in present reli- 
gious progress. 16:38-72. 
Oppressed of other nations. See United 
States and other nations. 
Ordinances in religion. See Religious 
ordinances. 
Organic union of Christendom. 6: 2-26. 
Organizations for Christian work other 
than the church. 8:6-47. 
Osborn, Loran David. 
Function of ordinances in religion. 
23: 106-117. 
Osgood, Howard. 
History and methods of modern bib- 
lical criticism. 2:56-60. 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:86- 
92. 
Interpretation of the O.T. as affected 
by modern scholarship. 12:201- 
200. 
Our government and the oppressed of 
other nations. 15:121-156. 
Owen, Alfred. 
Divorce in the church. 2: 50-52. 


Palmer, Ethan B. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:41-43. 

Pantheism. See God. 
Parker, Addison. 

Tests of admission to the church. 4: 
92-03. 

Parker, Alonzo Ketcham. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15:84-91. 

Parmenter, Austin M. 

Organic union of Christendom. 6: 
24-25. 

Partridge, Warren Graham. 

Desirability of union between Bap- 
tists and Disciples. 25:87-93. 

Keswick movement. 19:193-201. 

Pastor as a soul winner. 14:165-178. 


Pastors. See Ministers. 
Paternalism in government. 16:107-132. 
Patriotism and cosmopolitanism. 
Cosmopolitanism versus patriotism. 
E. B. Andrews. 19:171-173; H.C. 
Mabie. 19:173-179; E. F. Mer- 
riam. 19:154-159; T. J. Morgan. 
19:179-181; Benj. Terry. 19: 160- 
Eve 
Pattison, Harold. 
Ethics of gambling. 19:130-138. 
Pattison, Thomas Harwood. 
Tests of admission to the church. 
4:85-90. 
Pauperism, its cause and cure. 29:150- 
179. 
Peabody, H. H. 
Man’s fall anderedemption in the 
light of evolution. 16: 28-34. 
Pulpit and problems of statesman- 
ship. 20: 110-117. 
Pulpit in relation to political and 
social reform. 10: 101-110. 
Peddie, John. 
Popular indifference to religion. 5: 
123-127. 
Penalty. See Sin and penalty. 
Pendleton, Charles Henry. 
Priesthood of all believers. 17: 196- 
204. 
What is the notion of the priesthood 
in the N.T.? 17:108. 
Pentateuch. See Hexateuch. 
Pepper, George Dana Boardman. 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. 5: 10- 
16. 
Personal liberty. See Liberty. 
Peters, Gershom Moore. 
Closing address. 23:188-1or. 
Response to address of welcome. 23: 
7-10. 
Peters, Madison Clinton. 
Romanist survivals in Protestantism. 
18:139-145. 
Phases of theological thought. 3:89-114. 
Philosophical basis of monism. 13: 3-10. 
Philosophy. See also Theology. 
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Philosophy and education. See Educa- 
tion. 
Philosophy and theology. 3:96-114. 
Philputt, Allan Bearden. 
Is psycho-therapeutics a function of 
the church? 26:177-182. 
Prayer of the Congress. 26:2, 248- 


249. 

Physiological basis of morals. 13:135- 

T77- 

Pidge, John Bartholomew Gough. 
Address of welcome. 21: 7-12. 
Edification of the church. 3: 132-133. 
Fear in religion. 25: 210-219. 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:78- 

86. 

Pilcher, M. B. 

Problems of the country church. 14: 
99-101. 

Pitt, Robert Healy. 

Future of the educated negro. 20: 


52-538. 

Place of prayer in the modern world view. 
28:12-45. 

Place of prayer in the public service. 
3:80-83. 

Pleasure. 

Present worship of pleasure. J. O. 

B. Lowry. 2r:171-175; A. G. 


Upham. 21:175-183. 

See also Amusements; Worldliness. 
Political economy. See Economics. 
Political science. 

Paternalism in government. G. W. 
Douglas. 16:123-128; O. P. Gif- 
ford. 16: 130-132;Shailer Mathews. 
16:116-123; Walter Rauschen- 
busch. 16: 107-116; A. W. Wishart. 
EOL 126-120; 

Politics. See political science. 

Politics and Christianity. See Chris- 
tianity and politics. 

Pollard, Edward Bagby. 

Are Christian principles a hindrance 
to financial success? 22:57-61. 

Function of ordinances in religion. 
23:165-1066. 


How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:83- 
85. 

Immersionists and 
29:144-145. 

Improvement of theological instruc- 
tion. 17:61-65. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion? 17: 190-192. 

Prayer of the Congress. 23: 198. 

What constitutes valid baptism? 
11:86-94. 

What hinders the union of the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of Christ ? 
29: 105-106. 

Pollard, H. R. 

Are trusts beneficial or injurious to 

society ? 18:71-77. 
Pollard, John. 

Romanism. 7:129-130. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18: 182-184. 

Poor. Sce Christianity and poverty. 

Popular indifference to religion. 5:117—- 
129. 

Poteat, Edwin McNeill. 

Address of welcome. 9: 3-4. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 9: 
92-93. 

What is the Kingdom of God? 12: 
I5I-I55. 

Poteat, William Louis. 

Physiological basis of morals. 13: 
145-159. 

Place of prayer in the modern world 
view. 28:37-42. 

Relation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion to the universal church. 28: 
129-133. 

Wherein lies the efficacy of Jesus’ 
work in the reconciliation? 18: 
94-103. 

Potter, Albert Knight. 

Closing address. 2:99—100. 

Coming ministry. 2:88. 


church union. 
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Potter, D. C. 
What to do with the foreigners. 7: 


74-80. 
Poverty. 
Pauperism, its cause and cure. 
W. H. Bawden. 20:177-178; 
J. P. Lichterberger. 29:155-164; 


W. C. Little.29:176- 177; Addison 
Moore. 29:150-155; W. Q. Ros- 
selle. 29:170-176; F. A. Starratt. 
29:178-179; Mornay Williams. 
29:164-170. 
See also Christianity and poverty. 
Powell, Dr. 
Relation of Baptists to other de- 
nominations. 14:159-161. 
Powell, Edward Lindsay. 
Address of welcome. 22:3-5. 
Power, Frederick D. 

Desirability of union between Bap- 

tists and Disciples. 25 :80-86. 

Power of the cross in the life of the be- 
liever. 15:186-201. 

Pragmatism and theology. See Theology 
and Pragmatism. 

Prayer. 

Place of prayer in the modern world 
view. G. H. Ferris. 28:21-31; 
BE. -L, Grace. 28:12-0r;, R. P. 
Johnston. 28: 31-36; W. L. Poteat. 
28:37-42; G. B. Smith. 28: 42-44. 

Place of prayer in the public service. 
S. H. Greene. 3:80-83. 

Prayer meeting. 

What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? R. H. Con- 
well. 21:99-101; W. G. Fennell. 
21:89-92; N. Fox. 21:96-98; W. 
Hoyt. 21:84-89; C. L. Laws. 21: 
69-77; A. W. Reynolds. 21: 98-99; 
K. B. Tupper. 21:92-95; H. E. 
Wise. 21:78-87; E. A. Woods. 21: 
95-96. 

Prayers of the Congress. 

J. H. Appleton. 27:1. 

R. G. Boville. 25:2. 

T. E. Brown. 16:189-1090. 


H.C, Bucky aSo2, 
William Burr. 14:105. 
A. S. Carman. 23:2. 
Charles Colman. 29:1-2. 
A. K. DeBlois. 30: 1-2. 
A. J. Dickinson. 28: 201. 
C. H. Dodd. 25:234. 
. G. Evans. 29: 203. 
. P. Farnham. 27: 206. 
.S. Gardner. 14:2. 
. A. Greene. 153 1=2. 
. S. Henson. 15:217-218. 
. E. Horr. 21:196. 
. S. Hudson. 28:1. 
. H. Johnson. 19:1. 
. L. Jones. 19: 209. 
. G. Lawson. 12:2. 
. C. McAllester. 20: 1-2. 
. Mason. 16:1-2. 
. Matteson. 20:199-200. 
. Meeser. 24:189-190. 
. Philputt. 26:2, 248-249. 
. Pollard. 23: 1098. 
~ Rees. 21:1=2. 
. Sampey. 22:186-187. 
. A. Stanton. 17:1-2. 
C. Stockbridge. 13:2. 
G. H. Swift. 24:1. 
C. H. Watson. 30: 192-193. 
B. F. Woodburn. 17: 225-226. 
Preachers. See Ministers. 
Present worship of pleasure. 21:171-183. 
Presidents’ addresses. 
E. B. Andrews. 13: 2-3. 
Thomas Armitage. 4:7-8. 
C. H. Banes. 10: 1-2. 
A. S. Bickmore. 19: 10-12. 
J. LM. Curry. 750: 
J. F. Elder. 8: 108-114. 
H. P. Emerson. 16:3-5. 
W. E. Hatcher. 5:9-10. 
J. T. Henderson. 14:8-9. 
W.S. Holman, Jr. 6:1-2. 
Alvah Hovey. 2:4-6. 
JA Hoyt 72m 
A. P. Montague. 18:11-16. 
J. T. Newman. 30:7-8, 69-70. 
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W. J. Northen. 11: 1-2. 

A. G. Slocum. 12:1, 

D. E. Thomson. 8:1-2. 

Francis Wayland. 9:1-3. 

See also Addresses of welcome; Clos- 

ing addresses. 
Press. See Newspapers. 
Priesthood of all believers. 17: 196-214. 
Prestridge, John Newton. 

Oneness in Christ. 22:169-177. 
Problem of ecclesiastical unity. 6: 2-26. 
Problem of the rural church. 30:130-167. 
Problems of the country church. 14:72- 


104. 
Profits. 
Profit sharing. J. W. Moncrief. 6: 
43-49. 
Progress. See Religious progress. 


Prohibition. 
Ethics and expediency of prohibitory 
legislation. A.A. Hopkins. 3:42- 
47; J. W. Willmarth. 3:47-54; 
J. B. Simmons, 3:54-55; W. N. 
Clarke. 3:55-56; W. T. Burns. 3: 
56. J. B. Thomas. 3:57-58; H.C. 
Applegarth. 3:58-59; W. W. 
Everts. 3:59-60; H. C. Townley. 
3:60-61; W. Hoyt. 3:61-62; F. H. 
Kerfoot. 3:62-63; A. J. Rowland. 
3:63-64; E. H. Bronson. 3:64-65; 
D. C. Eddy. 3:65-66; E. H. John- 
son. 3:67; W. W. Everts, Jr. 3:67- 
68; A. G. Lawson. 3:68-70; O. P. 
Gifford. 3:70-71. 
Prohibition. H. A. Delano. 7: 45-53. 
See also Liquor problem. 
Proper attitude of the church toward 
amusements. 6:120-148. 
Proposed basis of Christian union. 9:6- 
ar 
Protestantism. 
Romanist survivals in Protestantism. 
F. M. Goodchild. 18:125-133; 
S. W. Melton. 18:133-138; 
M. C. Peters. 18:139-145; W. H. 
Whitsitt. 18:116-125. 
See also Authority in Protestantism. 


Psychology of conversion. 15:157-185. 
Psycho-therapeutics and the church. 
See Church and mental healing. 
Public schools. See Education. 
Public worship. See Worship. 
Pulpit and problems of statesmanship. 
20: 110-134. 
Pulpit in relation to political and social 
reform. 10:101-129. 
Punishment. See Sin; Sin and penalty. 
Purinton, Daniel Boardman. 
Christianity and naturalism. 16: 
156-161. 
Response to address of welcome. 17: 
8-10. 
Purity of the church. 7:161-187. 
Puryear, Bennet. 
How far should the state educate? 
7:4-15. 
Putnam, Daniel. 
Baptists and their colleges. 12:71- 
72. 


Race and religion. 

Race and religion on the American 
continent. J. M. Hoyt. 1:10; 
E. G. Robinson. 1:10-11; George 
Williams. 1:11. 

Race problem of the south. 9: 100-116. 
Ragowsky, S. 

How far should religious instruction 
be given in state schools? 23:88- 
89. 

Ramsey, David M. 

Shall our young people be organized 

for Christian work? 11:49-51. 
Randall, John Herman. 

Modern evangelism, or, Proper sub- 
stitutes for the old fashioned re- 
vival. 19:52-63. 

Randolph, Warren. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 9: 
63-73. 

Rauschenbusch, Walter. 

Centralization of Baptist polity. 13: 

57-60. 
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Rauschenbusch, Walter—Continued. 

Church and the money power. 11: 
IO-17. 

Common versus parochial schools. 
7328-31. 

Does the New Testament provide a 
definite and permanent church 
polity ? 22:108-115. 

Editorial note. 10:viii-ix, 11: Vviii- 

Emotionalism in religion. 11:33- 
34. 

Ethical versus forensic conceptions 
of salvation. 11:76-78. 

Natural and artificial monopolies. 
8: 55-61. 

Paternalism in government. 16:107- 
r16. 

Pulpit in relation to political and 
social reform. 10:127-129. 

Relation of theology to religion. 22: 
89-92. 

Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 
13:132-133. 

Relations of church and state. 8: 
138-140. 

Tradition as a formative force in 
Baptist doctrine and church life. 
12:36-38. 

What to do with the foreigners. 7: 
86-87. 

Realizing the presence of God. 27:176- 
193. 

Recent tendencies to change denomina- 
tional practice. 27:111-143. 

Reconciliation. See Atonement. 

Recreation. See Amusements; Pleasure. 

Redemption of man. See Man; Salva- 
tion. 

Reed, Delavan B. 

How is salvation mediated to us 
through Christ? 27:93—-100. 

Reed, Melbourne S. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philo- 
sophical basis for theology? 27: 
4-15. 


Rees, George E. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:37-39- 

Prayer of the Congress. 21:1-2. 

Priesthood of all believers. 17: 204- 
214. 

Reform. See Ministers and reforms; Re- 
ligious progress. 

Relation of Baptists to other denomina- 
tions. 14:137-164. 

Relation of belief in immortality to con- 
duct. 24:123-156. 

Relation of monism to theology. 13: 10-21. 

Relation of the Baptist denomination to 
the universal church. 28:106-150. 

Relation of theology to religion. 22:62- 
97: 

Relation of the state to semi-public cor- 
porations and their employees. 
13: 107-133. 

Relations of church and state. 8: 114-146. 

Relative authority of Scripture and rea- 
son. 10: 168-202. 

Religion. 

Emotionalism in religion. R. G. 
Boville. 11: 31-33; T. A. K. Gess- 
ler. 11:27-31; G. E. Horr. 11:34- 
35; J. L. Johnson. 11: 19-26; Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch. 11: 33-34. 

Fear in religion. T. D. Anderson. 
25:200-210; J. B. G. Pidge. 25: 
210-219. 

Popular indifference to religion. M. 
MacVicar. 5:117-123; John Ped- 
die. 5:123-127; A. C. Dixon. 5: 
127-128; E. A. Woods. 5: 128-129. 

See also Christianity; Christian life; 
God; Theology and religion. 

Religion and creeds. See Creeds. 
Religion and democracy. 

Effect of democracy on religious 
thought and practice. W. H. 
Bawden. 30:99; A. J. Bonsall. 30: 
95-99; G. B. Foster. 30:99-101; 
J. H. Harris. 30:101-102; A. W. 
Wishart. 30:87-95. 
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Religion and race. See Race and religion. 


Religion and the state. See Church and 


state. 
Religion and the college man. 

Religion of the college man. G. C. 
Chase. 30:111-120; J. M. Clapp. 
30:126-128; C. W. Gilkey. 30: 
102-111; J. H. Harris. 30: 120-126; 
J. B. Thomas. 30: 128-129. 

Religious education. See Education. 

Religious instruction in state education. 
5:60-76. 

Religious ordinances. 

Function of ordinances in religion. 
W. O. Carver. 23:96-105; E. A. 
Hanley. 23:128-136; J. A. Her- 
rick. 23:117-128; L. D. Osborn. 
23:106-117; E. B. Pollard. 23: 
165-166. 

See also Liturgy. 

Religious organizations. 

Organizations for Christian work 
other than the church. W. C. 
Bitting. 8:37-40; A. Blackburn. 
8: 23-37; R. G. Boville. 8:42-44; 
L. A. Crandall. 8:6-13; J. Deno- 
van. 8:13-23; J. H. Griffith. 8: 40- 
42; E. H. Johnson. 8:45-47. 

Religious press. 6:66-72. 
Religious progress. 

Then and now. E. H. Johnson. rr: 
X-XvViii. 

Religious progress and the Baptists. 

* See Baptists and religious progress. 

Religious teaching and denomination- 
alism. ‘ 

Should denominational beliefs im- 
pose limitations on religious teach- 
ers? J.T. Christian. 15:118-120; 
A. K. DeBlois. 15:74-84; G. B. 
Foster. 15: 107-109; P. S. Henson. 
15:109-112; R. T. Jones. 15:92- 
tor; A. A. Kendrick. 15: 112-114; 
G. A. Lofton. 15: 101-107; A. K. 
Parker. 15:84-91; Dr. Tourney. 
15:116-118; Amos Weaver. 15: 
II4-110. 


Republic and free speech. See Free 
speech. 
Responses toe addresses of welcome. 

G. D. Boardman. 8:4-6. 

R. H. Conwell. 21: 12-13. 

J. L. Jackson. 26:45-47. 

E. H. Johnson. 9: 4-6. 

Eugene Levering. 25:11-13. 

J. B. Marvin. 22:7-8. 

S. C. Mitchell. 28: 10-12. 

G. M. Peters. 23: 7-10. 

D. B. Purinton. 17:8-10. 

H. M. Sanders. 29:6-8. 

W.C. Wilkinson. 7: 3-4. 

Leighton Williams. 27: 2-4. 
Resurrection of the body. 17: 11-41. 
Resurrection. See Future life. 
Revelation. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 

tures? A. S. Coats. 20:169-170; 
C. B. Crane. 20:171-172; E. P. 
Farnham. 20:153-160; A. Hovey. 
20:166-168; S. B. Meeser. 20:174- 
175; W. A. Stevens. 20:135-147. 
L. B. Thomas. 20:173-174; C. H. 
Watson. 20:147-153; L. Williams. 
20: 161-166. 

Revised version of the Scriptures, its 
practical use. 4:77-85. 

Revivals. See Evangelism. 

Reynolds, Artemus Ward. 

How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:36-37. 

What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:98-99. 

Rhees, Rush. 

Christ as example. 20:182-192. 

Jesus and the apostles. 15: 25-30. 
Rhoades, Charles Lyman. 

Social element in Christianity, church 

life and church work. 2: 21-22. 
Rhoades, William Caldwell Plunkett. 

Child nurture in Baptist polity. 18: 
185-193- 

Riggs, John Davis Seaton. 

Address of welcome. 24:9~-10. 
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Right use of the Bible in public worship. 
3:83-88. 

Rites. See Religious ordinances. 

Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. 18: 16-47. 

Ritual. See Church polity; Liturgy. 

Robbins, George Ridgway. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:113-121. 

Roberts, William Henry. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 

religions. 10: 163-165. 
Robertson, Archibald Thomas. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 

reason. 10:186-193. 
Robinson, Ezekiel Gilman. 

Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:96- 
98. 

Race and religion on the American 
continent. 1: 10-11. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. 10:181-186. 

Robinson, Willard H. 

Conditional immortality. 5:99-105. 

Romanism, its political aspects. 7:107- 
18 

Romanism, its relation to 
thought. 7:96-107. 

Romanist survivals in Protestantism. 18: 
116-145. 

Roman law and education. See Educa- 
tion. 

Rosselle, William Quay. 

Are trusts beneficial or injurious to 
society ? 18:48-56. 

Does trade-unionism imperil liberty ? 
2171 27-131. 

In what sense is Christ divine? 29: 
29-30. 

Pauperism, its cause and cure. 29: 
170-176. 

Rowland, Adoniram Judson. 

Consolidation of our national socie- 
ties. 19:37-39. . 

Faith cures. 5:30. 


scientific 


How can Baptists secure for them- 
selves a more practical working 
union? 21:34-36. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:63-64. 

Religious instruction in state educa- 
tion. 5:73. 

Romanism, its relation to scientific 
thought. 7:96-107. 

Rowley, Francis Harold. 

Closing address. 20:197—199. 

Is God the father of all men? 14: 
106-113. 

Rural church. See Church. 
Rust, John O. 

Closing address. 14:182-184. 

Problems of the country church. 14: 
94-07. 

Relation of Baptists to other de- 
nominations. 14:146-154. 

Ryland, William Semple. 
Psychology of conversion. 15:176- 


181. 
Sabbath. 
Sabbath legislation. A. P. McDiar- 
mid. 8:154-163. 
Sabbath observance. E. H. John- 


son. 5:88-89; E. D. Simons. 5:89- 
90; F. M. Ellis. 5:90-91; Wayland 
Hoyt. 5:91. 
Sabbath observance. J. F. Avery. 
8:176-179; W. C. Bitting. 8:165- 
167; G. D. Boardman. 8:179-182; 
A. Blackburn. 8:173-176; A. B. 
Chaffee. 8:172-173; E. H. John- 
son. 8:168-171; A. H. Newman. 
8:163-165; G. T. Webb. 8:182- 
183; Leighton Williams. 8:171- 
172. 
Sabbath observance, its scriptural 
grounds. J. F. Elder. 5:77-82. 
Utility of the Sabbath. Reuben 
Jeffrey. 5:82-88. 
Sabbath legislation. 8:154-183. 
Sage, Adoniram Judson. 
Church and the children. 1:8. 
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Sagebeer, Joseph Evans. 

How. shall the church win the wage 
earner? 25:44-54. 

Wherein lies the efficacy of Jesus’ 
work in the reconciliation? 18: 
103-107. 

Salley, A. T. 

Immersionists and church union. 29: 

IIO-117. 
Salvation. 

Ethical versus forensic conceptions of 
salvation. R. G. Boville. 11:60- 
68; J. B. Gambrell, 11:75; C. S. 
Gardner. 11:52-60; T. A. K. 
Gessler. 11:76; W. H. P. Faunce. 
11:74-75; G. E. Horr. 11:69-74; 
W. Rauschenbusch. 11: 76-78. 

See also Christian life; Jesus Christ; 
Theology. 

Sampey, John Richard. 

Interpretation of the O.T. as affected 
by modern scholarship. 12:163- 
T7X, 

Prayer of the Congress. 22:186-187. 

What is the ethical value of the O.T. 
in modern life? 23:30-32. 

Samson, George Whitefield. 
Socialism: false and true. 4:31-32. 
Sanctification. See Christian life; Kes- 
wick movement. 
Sanders, Henry Martin. 

African in West Indian colonies. 9: 
122-123. 

Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 13:185- 
197. 

Christ’s prayer for unity. 26:223- 
234. 

Closing address. 9:194-197. 

Discussion of the name Baptist con- 
gress. 9:195. 

Executive committee statement. 19: 
205-209; 24:156-157, 182-186. 

Is there a place for authoritative 
creeds in religion? 17:166-176. 

Proposed basis of Christian union. 
9: 26-29. 


Response to address of welcome. 29: 
6-8. 
Sanitary provisions of the mosaic code. 
2:22-25. 
Sawyer, John G. 
Limits of immigration. 7:69-74. 
Liquor problem. 7:57-58. 
Schmidt, Nathaniel. 
Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:137-146. 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:94- 
96. 
Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. 10:196—-198. 
Schools. See Baptist schools; Education; 
Theological education. 
Schurman, Jacob Gould. 


International arbitration. 8:207- 
212. 
Scott, John. 
Enlarged church work in cities. 9: 
166-167. 


Scott, Walter. 
Enlarged church work in cities. 9: 
157-159. 
Religious instruction in state educa- 
tion. 5:69-71. 
Scriptures. See Bible. 
Secular education. See Education. 
Secular press. 6: 50-66. 
Self-help in missions. 3: 36-42. 
Sellers, Luther E. 
Immersionists and church union. 29: 
I17-126. 
Semi-public corporations. See Corpora- 
tions and employees. 
Sentiment. See Emotionalism. 
Seventh-day Baptists. See Baptist union. 
Shall our young people be organized for 
Christian work? 11:36-51. 
Sheldon, Clisson P. 
Indian question. 4:14-15. 
Shepardson, Daniel. 
Modern evangelism. 19:64-71. 
Should Baptist educational institutions 
be subject to formal denomina- 
tional control? 24:92-122. 
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Should denominational beliefs impose 
limitations on religious teachers ? 
15: 74-120. 

Simmons, James Barlow. 

Christianity in politics. 2:40. 

Church finance. 4: 48-49. 

Edification of the church. 3:135-137. 

Indian question. 4:14. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:54-55. 

Social element in Christianity, church 
life and church work. 2:15-18. 

Simons, E. D. 

Sabbath observance. 5:89-90. 

Sin. See also Atonement; Gambling. 
Sin and penalty. 

Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. R.A. Ashworth. 19:101- 
107; S. Z. Batten. 19:117-120; B. 
B. Bosworth. 19:115-117; W. W. 
Giles. 19:94-101; E. H. Johnson. 
19:113-115; R.S. MacArthur. 19: 
111-113; J. B. Thomas. 19:107- 
111; B. L. Whitman. 19:86-o94. 

Sin of covetousness. 6:140-167. 
Skepticism and modern thought. 

Skeptical drifts in modern thought. 
E. H. Johnson. 1:7; A. G. Lawson. 
136-7. 

Slater, John Rothwell. 

Doctrine of the virgin birth. 25: 36- 
42. 

Slocum, Arthur Gaylord. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12:72. 

Closing address. 12: 233. 

President’s address. 12:1. 

Small, Albion Woodbury. 

Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 
13:114-125. 

Smith, Frank Austin. 

Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. 21:57-62. 

Efficient Christian life. 30:168-175. 

Smith, Gerald Birney. 

Can the distinction between the 
canonical and non-canonical writ- 
ings be maintained? 28:151-161. 


Doctrine of atonement in terms of 
modern thought. 26:114-116. 
Does Scripture warrant a formal 
statement of the doctrine of the 
trinity ? 24:74-82. 
Place of prayer in the modern world 
view. 28:42-44. 
Relation of immortality to conduct. 
24:153-156. 
Smith, Justin Almerin. 
Practical bearings of modern biblical 
criticism. 2:64-68. 
Smith, William Robert Lee. 
Wherein lies the efficacy of Jesus’ 
work in the reconciliation ? 18:85- 
04. 
Snape, John. 
Does trade-unionism imperil liberty ? 
21 119-127. 
Soares, Theodore Gerald. 
What is the ethical value of the O.T. 
in modern life? 23:21-30. 
Social conditions. 
Spiritual life as affected by social con- 
ditions. B.A. Greene. 4199-103. 
Social element in Christianity, church life 
and church work. 2:12-22. 
Socialism. 
Is the present tendency toward a co- 
operative social order desirable? 
L. C. Barnes. 27:69-70; H. R. 
Chamberlin. 27:41-53; G. W. 
Coleman. 27:62-65; G. B. Foster. 
27:70-72; H. S. Johnston. 27:65- 
69; J. W. A. Stewart. 27:53-62. 
Relation of Christianity to socialism. 
Shailer Mathews. 16:120-123. 
Socialism: false and true. D. J. Hill. 
4:23-28; W. W. Everts. 4:28-29; 
H. L. Wayland. 4:29; R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. 4:30-31; Norman Fox. 4: 
31; G. W. Samson. 4: 31-32; J. J. 
Muir. 4:32; E. H. Johnson. 4:32- 
33; Edward Bright. 4:33-34. 
Social life in the church. 
Social element in Christianity, church 
life and church work. W. E. 
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Hatcher. 2:12-15; J. B. Simmons. 
2:15-18; Z. Grenell. 2: 18-20; J.M. 
S. Williams. 2:20; J. C. Hiden. 
2:20-21; C. L. Rhoades. 2: 21-22. 


Soule, Frederick J. 
Problem of the rural church. 30: 
154-160. 
Spalding, Charles Hubbard. 
Divorce in the church. 2:52-53. 
International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:95-96. 
Physiological basis of religion. 13: 
169-172. ‘ 
Spencer, I. J. 
Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 26:123-131. 
Spencer, Selden Palmer. 
Address of welcome. 24: 2-3. 
Spiritual life. See Christian life. 
Spiritual life as affected by intellectual 
problems. 4:95-99. 

Spiritual life as affected by social condi- 
tions. 4:99-103. 

Stanton, William Alonzo. 

Closing address. 17: 218-221. 
Starratt, Frank Aubrey. 

In what sense is Christ divine? 


29:8-26. 
Pauperism, its cause and cure. 
29:178-179. 


Prayer of the Congress. 17:1-2. 
State and church. See Church and state. 
State and corporations. See Corpora- 

tions and employees. 

State-help versus self-nelp, or, Pater- 
nalism in government. 16:107- 
£32; 

Statesmanship and the ministry. See 
Ministers and reforms. 

State schools. See Education. 

Stauffer, Vernon. 

Christ’s prayer for unity. 26:212- 

2230 

Stetson, Herbert Lee. 

Relation of belief in immortality to 

conduct. 24:123-130. 


Stevens, William Arnold. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:135-147. 

Stewart, Joseph William Alexander. 

Authority of Christian conscious- 
ness. 8:99-I00. 

Is the present tendency toward.a co- 
operative social order desirable? 
2753-02. 

Stifler, James Madison. 

Covetousness. 6:149-156. 

What is the Kingdom of God? 12: 
134-151. 

Stilwell, Herbert Fenton. 

Baptist schools. 24: 98-109. 

Stockbridge, John Calvin. 
Prayer of the Congress. 13:2. 
Stott, William Taylor. 
New Testament. 14: 29-33. 
Strayer, O. O’B. 

African in West Indian colonies. 
Q:123-125. 

Strong, Augustus Hopkins. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:158-159. 

Divine immanence in recent the- 
ology. 9:167-181. 

Economics of missionary effort. 
Te, 

Man’s fall and redemption in the 
light of evolution. 16:6-17. 

Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason, 10: 200-202. 

Strong, John Henry. 

Efficient Christian life. 30: 176-183. 

What changes are needed in the 
motive and method of foreign 
missions? 24:30-34. 

Sunday. Sce Sabbath. 

Sunday observance, its relation to the 
spiritual life. 8:146-154. 

Sunday-school lessons. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
Francis Bellamy. 9:87-88; George 
Bullen. 9:88-90; S. Burnham. g: 
81-87; S. Colgate. 9:96; W. G. 
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Fennell. 9:96-97; A. S. Hobart. 
9:90-92; J. H. Mason. 9:97-98; 
E. M: Poteat. 9:92-93; W. 
Randolph. 9:63-73; C. H. Spal- 
ding. 9:95-96; E. J. Walker. 9: 
93-95; Francis Wayland. 9:98-99. 
E. A. Woods. 9: 73-80. 
Swift, George H. 
Prayer of the Congress. 24:1. 


Taxation of church property. 
G. H. Andrews. 1:12-13; J. A. 
Briggs. 1:13. 
Taylor, Alfred. 
Tenure of church property. 4: 34-40. 
Taylor, Charles Elisha. 
Immortality in the light of scientific 
research. 21:147-159. 
Taylor, Joseph Judson. 
What constitutes valid baptism ? 
11:79-86. 
Wherein lies the efficacy of Jesus’ 
work in the reconciliation? 18: 
108: 112. 
Taylor, William Frederick. 
Christian art in relation to baptism. 
4:68-69. 
Teaching. 
Defective teaching. G. D. Board- 
man. 1:7-9. 
Teachings of the apostles. See Jesus and 
the apostles. 
Temperance. See Liquor problem; Pro- 
hibition. 
Temple, Levi Daniel. 
Tradition as a formative force in 
Baptist doctrine and church life. 
12: 25-32. 
Ten Broeke, James. 
Resurrection of the body. 17: 11-22. 
Tenbrook, Andrew. 
Christ the liberator, 
unifier. 12: 232-233. 
Tenure of church property. 4:34-40. 
Terry, Benjamin. 
Cosmopolitanism versus patriotism. 
Ig: 160-171. 


Christ the 


Tests of admission to the church. 4:85- 
94. 
Theism. See God. - 
Then and now. 11:x-xviii. 
Theological education. 
Improvement of theological instruc- 
tion. O. P. Eaches. 17:42-53; G. 
E. Horr. 17:66-68; Robert Mac- 
Donald. 17:68-80; E. B. Pollard. 
17:61-65; F. C. Woods. 17: 54-60. 
Improvements in the methods of 
theological education. W.C. Wil- 
kinson. 6:78-84. 
Is there a divine method in theologi- 


cal education? H. C. Mabie. 
6:84-97. 

Theological education. S.A. North- 
rop. 6:98. 


What should the churches demand of 
the theological schools? E. D. 
Burton. 22:9-19; O. P. Gifford. 
22:29-32; E. Y. Mullins. 22:20- 
29. 

Theological seminaries. See Baptist 
"schools; Theological education. 
Theological thought. 

Phases of theological thought as in- 
fluenced by philosophic methods. 
Heman Lincoln. 3: 96-100. 

Phases of theological thought as in- 
fluenced by social conditions. W. 
N. Clarke. 3:90-96. 

Philosophy and theology. H. H. 
Harris. 3:100-102; E. A. Woods. 
3:102-103; N. Fox. 3:103-104; 
E. P. Farnham. 3: 104-105; E. H. 
Johnson. 3:105-106; E. L. Ma- 
goon. 3:107-108; H. C. Townley. 
3:108-109; W. T. Burns. 3: 109- 
110; C. B. Crane. 3:110-111; W. 
Hoyt. 3:111-112; J. B. Thomas. 
3: 112-114. 

Theology. 

Are current theologies based on the 
Scriptures or on philosophy? J. 
T. Beckley. 20:94; W. W. Everts. 
20:106-108; B. D. Hahn. 20:95- 
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102; W. M. Lisle. 20: 103-106; S. 
B. Meeser. 20:82-93. 

Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. J. H. Haslam. 18:27-42; 
E. H. Johnson. 18:45-47; W. B. 
Matteson. 18: 23-37; G. B. Moore. 
18: 16-23; F. C. Woods. 18: 42-45. 

What are the basic principles of 
modern theology? G. B. Foster. 
30:10-21; IT. A. K. Gessler. 30: 
35-36; J. B. Thomas. 30: 21-35, 
36-39. 

Theology and pragmatism. 

Does pragmatism furnish a philo- 
sophical basis for theology? G. 
B. Foster. 27: 25-31; C. D. Gray. 
27:31-39; R. P. Johnston. 27:40; 
D. C. Macintosh. 27: 15-25; M.S. 
Reed. 27: 4-15. 

Theology and religion. 

Relation of theology to religion. 
W. O. Carver. 22:95-97; D. B. 
Cheney. 22:82-86; C. H. Dodd. 
22:62-73; W. J. McGlothlin. 22: 
74-82; E. Y. Mullins. 22:92-95; 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 22:89-92. 

See also Atonement; God; Monism; 
Teaching; Trinity; Truth. 

Thomas, Jesse Burgess. 

Address of welcome. 8: 2-4. 

Bible in education. 3:17-18. 

Christianity and the body. 2:31-32. 

Church architecture. 2: 11-12. 

Church finance. 4:54-55. 

Closing address. 4: 108-109; 5:131- 
Te2" Ss 210=220s 

Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. 19:107-111. 

Future probation. 5:115-117. 

Philosophy and theology. 3: 112-114. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:57-58. 

Religion of the college man. 30:128- 
129. 

Revised version of the Scriptures, its 
practical use. 4:83. 

What are the basic principles of mod- 
ern theology ? 30: 21-35, 36-39. 


Thomas, John Rochester. 

Church architecture. 2:8-10. 

Thomas, Leo Boone. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 

tures? 20:173-174. 
Thomson, D. E. 

Natural and artificial monopolies. 
8:68-71. 

President’s address. 8: 1-2. 

Relations of church and 
8:126-134. 

Thresher, Ebenezer M. 

How far may one differ from 
accepted standards and remain a 
Baptist ? 22:157-159. 

Tiffany, Charles Comfort. 

Address of welcome. 19: 2-6. 

Tillinghast, Pardon E. 
Closing address. 13:197. 
Tomlinson, Everett Titsworth. 

Proposed basis of Christian union. 
9g: 16-21. 

Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18:146-156. 

Torrance, Francis J. 
Closing address. 17: 215-216. 
Tourney, Dr. 

Religious teaching and denomina- 

tionalism. 15:116-118. 
Tower, Francis Emory. 

Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 
13:128-130. 

Townley, H. C. 

Edification of the church. 3: 138-139. 

Philosophy and theology. 3: 108-109. 

Prohibitory legislation. 3:60-61. 

Tracy, O. H. 

Problem of the rural church. 30: 
150-154. 

Trade unions and liberty. 

Does trade-unionism imperil liberty ? 
H. H. Bawden. 21:102-112; E. 
Holyoke. 21:112-119; W. Q. 
Rosselle. 21:127-131; J. Snape. 
2r:119-127; J. E. Wills. 21:131- 
IZA. 


state. 
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Tradition as a formative force in Baptist 
doctrine and church life. 12: 2-38. 
Trapp, George Henry. 

Resurrection of the body. 

41. 
Trinity. 

Does Scripture warrant a formal 
statement of the doctrine of the 
trinity? C. J. Baldwin. 24:65- 
74; S. B. Meeser; 24:82-90; G. B. 
Smith. 24:74-82. 

See also Theology. 

True, Benjamin Osgood. 

On what grounds should we accept 
the biblical books as our Bible? 
16:83-92. 

Trusts. 

Are trusts beneficial or injurious to 
society? Frank Dickerson. 18: 
77-82; Frank Dixon. 18:82-84; 
C. W. Needham. 18:56—71; H. R. 
Pollard. 18:71-77; W. Q. Rosselle. 
18: 48-56. 

See also Corporations and employees. 

Truth. 

Christian experience as testimony to 
truth. C. W. Gardner. 28:193- 
200. 

Tupper, Kerr Boyce. 

Proper attitude of the church toward 
amusements. 6:142-148. 

What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:92-95. 

Tyler, Benjamin Bushrod. 

Is a union of various Baptist bodies 

feasible? 10:23-30. 
Tyler, James Hoge. 

Address of welcome. 18: 2-4. 

Types of doctrine in the New Testament. 


17:40- 


13:75—-100. 

Union of Christendom. See Church 
unity. 

Union of the believer with Christ. 16: 
164-180. 

United States and Cuba. See United 


States and other nations. 


United States and other nations. 
Duty in regard to the encouragement 
of liberty. -P. S. Grosscup. 15: 
130-145; O. T. Mason. 15:145- 
151: G. W. Northrup. 15:151- 
156. 
Our government and the oppressed 
of other nations. H. P. Judson. 
15: 121-130. 
Universal church and Baptists. See 
Baptists and other denominations. 
Upham, Albert George. 
Present worship of pleasure. 21:175- 
183. 
Utility of the Sabbath. 5:82-88. 


Value of the English Bible in secular and 
religious education. 3:11-18. 
Value of Roman law in secular and reli- 
gious education. 3:5-10. 
Van Meter, W. C. 
Faith cures. 5:40-41. 
Future probation. 5:110—-112. 
Vedder, Henry Clay. 

Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. 21:62-64. 

Shall our young people be organized 
for Christian work ? 11: 36-42. 

What constitutes valid baptism? 
II:10I-I02, 

Virgin birth. 

Doctrine of the virgin birth. F. L. 
Anderson. 25:24-36; G. H. Ferris. 
25:13-24; J. R. Slater. 25%36- 
52. 

Vosburgh, Homer Jerome. 

In what sense is Christ divine? 

29:17-22. 
Vose, Riley Adelbert. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:130-136. 


Waffle, Albert Edward. 
Church and the children. 1:8. 
Wage earners. See Church and labor; 
Labor and laboring classes. 
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Waldron, J. Milton. 

Future of the educated negro. 20: 

79-81. 
Walker, E. J. 

Internationa! and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:93-05. 

Walker, Jacob Garrett. 

In what sense is Christ divine? 29: 
22-20. 

Wallace, William Bordman. 

Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. 21:53-57. 

Does the N.T. contemplate the 
church as an institution? 26:28- 
35- 

See Disarmament; Militarism and 
war. 
Waterman, Leroy. 

Doctrine of atonement in terms of 

modern thought. 26:99-104. 
Waters, James. 

Relation of Baptists to other denom- 

inations. 14:162-164. 
Watkins, Haddon. 

Song: ‘‘Some sweet day by and by.” 
72190. 

Watson, Charles Henry. 

Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:147-153. 

Prayer of the Congress. 30:192-193. 

Proper attitude of the church toward 
amusements. 6:120-129. 

What is a Baptist church? Ameri- 
can view. 30:59-00. 

Wayland, Francis. 

Christian law of almsgiving. 1:9. 

Closing address. 9: 1098. 

International and independent sys- 
tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:98-99. 

Municipal government. 9:62-63. 

President’s address. 9:1-3. 

Pulpit in relation to political and 
social reform. 10:125-127. 

Wayland, Heman Lincoln. 

Indian question. 4:8-12. 


War. 


Municipal government. 9:59-61. 

Race problem of the South. 9:108- 
I10. 

Religious press. 6:66-72. 

Socialism: false and true. 4:29. 

Wealth and the church. See Church and 
wealth. 
Weaver, Amos. 
Religious teaching and denomina- 
tionalism. 15:114-116. 
Weaver, John. 
Address of welcome. 21: 2-4. 
Weaver, Rufus W. 

How shall we interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the life of today? 28: 
65-70. 

Relation of the Baptist denomination 
to the universal church. 28:147- 
150. 

What is the ethical value of the O.T. 
in modern life? 23:32-36. 

Webb, George Thomas. 
Sabbath observance. 8:182~-183. 
Welcome addresses. See Addresses of 
welcome. 
Welling, James C. 

Religious instruction in state educa- 

tion. 5:75-76. 
Wells, J. E. 

What hinders international arbitra- 

tion? 8:193-206. 
Wenner, George Unangst. 

How can ethics be taught in the 

public schools? 27:169-171. 
Weston, Henry Griggs. 

Christian year: how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? 10:2-8. 

Meditative element in Christian life. 
Tord’ 

President’s address. 3:3-4. 

What are the assured results of biblical 
criticism P 29:34-76. 

What are the basic principles of modern 
theology ? 30:10-39. 

What are the legitimate limits of free 
speech in a republic? 26:47-80. 
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Whatare the next steps to effect organic 
union of Baptists, Free Baptists 
and Disciples? 25:116-158. 

What change if any is demanded in the 
prayer meeting? 21:67-101. 

What changes are needed in the motive 
and method of foreign missions ? 
24: 11-41. 

What constitutes denominational loy- 
alty? 17:81-112. | 

What constitutes valid baptism? 11:79- 
105. 

What definite steps should be immedi- 
ately taken toward the organic 
union of Baptists, Free Baptists 
and Disciples of Christ? 26:123- 
i 

What does the denomination owe to its 
colleges, and what do its colleges 
owe to the denomination ? 12:39- 
75- 

What hinders international arbitration? 
8:193-212. 

What hinders the union of the Baptists 
and the Disciples of Christ? 29: 
77-110. 

What is a Baptist church? 30:39-68. 

What is the duty of the church in improv- 
ing the condition of the laboring 
man? 17:113-I51. 

What is the duty of the church to the 
defective and dependent classes ? 
23:137-165. 

What is the ethical value of the Old 
Testament in modern life? 23: 
T1130. 

What is the Kingdom of God? 12:122- 
162. 

What is the source of authority in 
Protestantism? 23:37-67. 

What should the churches demand of the 
theological schools? 22:9-33. 

What to do with the foreigners. 7:74- 
95. 

Wheaton, Archibald. 

Divine immanence in recent the- 
ology. 9:193-194. 


Wherein lies the efficacy of Jesus’ work in 
the reconciliation ? 18:85—-115. 
Whidden, Howard Primrose. 

What is the source of authority in 

Protestantism? 23:54-58. 
White, Daniel C. 

What is the duty of the church in 
improving the condition of the 
laboring man? 17:148-151. 

White, John Ellington. 

Relation of the Baptist denomina- 
tion to the universal church. 
28: 118-129. 

Whiting, Irving O. 

Coming ministry. 2:81-82. 

Edification of the church. 3:137- 
138. 

Whitman, Benaiah Longley. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12: 39-48. 

Function of penalty in the Christian 
religion. 19:86-94. 

Whitsitt, William Heth. 

Faith cures. 5: 25-32. 

Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? 10:45-53. 

Romanist survivals in Protestantism. 
18: 116-125. 

Wilbur, Walter. 

Christian principles in modern crimi- 

nology. 28:83-94. 
Wilkinson, William Cleaver. 

Baptists and their colleges. 12: 66-69. 

Christianity and the body. 2:29-30. 

Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:155-157. 

Closing address. 10: 202~-205. 

Coming ministry. 2:86-87. 

Diversity of opinion within the limits 
of denominational unity. 1:11-12. 

Education. 7:32-33. 

Improvements in the methods of 
theological education. 6:78-84. 

Interpretation of the O.T. as affected 
by modern scholarship. 12:212- 
215. 

Liquor problem. 7:56-57. 

Mohammedan propagandism. 7: 141. 
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Organic union of Christendom. 
6725-26; 

Response to address of welcome. 
7:3-4- 

What to do with the foreigners. 
7:85-86. 

Woman’s work in the church. 6: 118- 
IIQ. 


Willett, Herbert Lockwood. 
Baptists, Disciples and Free Bap- 
tists. 26:146-150. 
Closing address. 26: 234-235. 
What are the assured results of 
biblical criticism? 29:67-72. 
What hinders the union of the 
Baptists and the Disciples of 
Christ ? 29: 106-109. 
Williams, Charles Luther. 
Jesus and the apostles. 15: 30-37. 
What is the source of authority in 
Protestantism ? 23:58-83. 
Williams, George. 
Race and religion on the American 
continent. 1:11. 
Williams, J. M.S. 
Social element in 
Church life and 
2220; 
Williams, Leighton. 
Authority of Christian conscious- 
ness. 8: 109-111. 
Centralization of Baptist polity. 
13:60-63. 
Christianity in relation to heathen 
religions. 10:165-167. 
Closing address. 27:193-198. 
Does revelation end with the Scrip- 
tures? 20:161—-166, 
Education. 7:33-34. 
Enlarged church work in cities. 
g: 164-165. 
How can ethics be taught in the 
public schools? 27:174-175. 
How is salvation mediated to us 
through Christ ? 27: 109-111. 
Is a union of various Baptist bodies 
feasible? 10:59-61. 


Christianity, 
church work. 


Municipal government. 9:50-56. 

Natural and artificial monopolies. 
8: 61-68. 

Physiological basis of morals. 13: 
172-175. 

Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 


Tero 5—125. 

Relations of church and _ state. 
8: 136-138. 

Response to address of welcome. 
27: 2-4. 


Sabbath observance. 8:171-172. 
What to do with the foreigners. 
7:93-94. 
Williams, Mornay. 
Ethics of gambling. 19:151-153. 
Formation of criminal classes. 12: 


96-108. 
Pauperism, its cause and cure. 
29: 164-170. 
Williams, S. 


Mormon question. 4:21. 
Williamson, William James. 
Closing address. 24:187-189. 
Willis, Joshua E. 
Does trade-unionism imperil liberty ? 
21:131-134. 
Willis, Major. 
Is war ever justifiable? 14:57-59. 
Willmarth, James Willard. 
Christian year: how far is its recog- 
nition advisable? 10: 20-22. 
Edification of the church. 3:131- 
132. 
Inerrancy of the Scriptures. 10:98- 
99. 
Prohibitory legislation as a question 
of method. 3:47-54. 
Relative authority of Scripture and 
reason. 10: 198-200. 
Woman’s work in the 
6:107-117. 
Wilshere, Daniel. 
African in West Indian colonies. 
9g: 116-122. 


church. 
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Wilson, George Grafton. 
Relation of the state to semi-public 
corporations and their employees. 
13: 130-132. 
Wise, Herbert Edwin. 
Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. 21:65-67. 
What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:78-87. 
Wishart, Alfred Wesley. 
Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. 21:64-65. 
Effect of democracy on religious 
thought and practice. 30:87-95. 
Ethics of gambling. 19:138-144. 
Paternalism in government. 16:128- 
129. 
Woelfkin, Cornelius. 
How is salvation mediated to us 
through Christ? 27:84-93. 
Union of the believer with Christ, its 
practical experience. 16:173-180. 
Woman’s work in the church. 6:99-119. 
Wood, Charles. 
Address of welcome. 21: 4-7. 
Woodburn, Benjamin F. 
Prayer of the Congress. 17: 225-226. 
Weak points in the Baptist position. 
18: 156-165. 
Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. 
Pulpit and problems of statesman- 
ship. 20:128-133. 
Woodruff, L. M. 
Newspapers. 6:75. 
Woods, Eber Arthur. 
Closing address. 20:193-194. 
Coming ministry. 2:80-8r1. 
Future probation. 5:114-115. 
International and independent sys- 


tems of Sunday-school lessons. 
9:73-80. 
Organic union of Christendom. 
6:23-24. 


Philosophy and theology. 3: 102-103. 
Popular indifference to religion. 
5:128-129. 


Proper attitude of the church toward 
amusements. 6:137-142. 

What change if any is demanded in 
the prayer meeting? 21:95-96. 

Woods, Frank Churchill. 

Improvement of theological instruc- 
tion. 17:54-60. 

Ritschlian theology, its meaning and 
value. 18:42-45. 

Woodworth, A. S. 
Christianity in politics. 2:36-40. 
Worldliness. 

Christianity and worldliness. T. E. 
Brown. 2:89-91. 

Remedy for worldliness. A. C. 
Dixon. 2:96-99. 

Worldliness. H. M. King. 2:91-06. 

See also Amusements; Pleasure. 

Worship. 

Conduct of public worship with 
respect to music. R. Lowry. 
3371-80. 

Place of prayer in the public service. 
S. H. Greene, 3:80-83, 

Right use of the Bible in public 


worship. T. T. Eaton. 3:83- 
88. 

Worship and the Bible. See Bible and 
worship. 

Wynn, I. C. 


Church and the children. 1:9. 


Yager, Arthur. 

Are Christian principles a hindrance 

to financial success ? 22:51-57. 
Yeaman, W. Pope. 

Is God the father of all men? 14: 
127-131. 

Young men’s Christian association. See 
Religious organizations. 
Young people. 

Culture of our young people for 
Christian service. C. D. Case. 
21:44-53; F. A. Smith. 21: 57-62. 
H. C. Vedder. 21:62-64; W. B. 
Wallace. 21:53-57; H. E. Wise. 
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21:65-67; A. W. Wishart, 21: 11:42-48; D. M. Ramsey. 11: 49- 


64-65. 51; H. C. Vedder. 11: 36-42. 
Shall our young people be organized 


for Christian work? C. S. Gard- Zollers, Allen. 
ner. 11:48-49; J. B. Gambrell. Land question. 6:35-42. 


iB Report of the <Ticsases, Robert Chipman Hull 
3 October 1, 1911, to September 30, 1912, A 


Z Receipts 


Balance from last year. <5... 2x27 <<--ts 002203080 
ees of General Committee 
Dues of Annual Members 

Sales of Pine 


_ Personal Donations 


Expenditures 


Printing, Postage, Stationery, etc $143.39 
Traveling Ttpenses 272.07 
Process Diya are eee POE i oe ay 

: $809.49 $809.49 


Balance $9.56 


VU \ 


Baptist Congress. 

Annual session of the Baptist Congress. 
lst-30th; 1882-1912. New York Cetc.] 1883- 
£1913] 

gov. 230m. 


Imprint variese 

Titie varies slightly. 

The fo11 session of 1891 was transferred to the spring 
of 1892. This left the year 1891 without any reporte 

lasts cf the metings are given in ve7, 10=28, and in 
the index to vel~30, 

No more publichede A meating was held in 1913 but the 
proceedinzs were not printeds in 1914 the congress 
was disbundede ; 

l. Baptists--Cong Ye S80 Se 


A O223 9457 per doa 
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